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as the outward sign of an atonement had not been 
divinely instituted during the primitive or antemosaical 
ages ; so neither had the doctrine, represented by that 
outward sign, been as yet divinely revealed. 

On these principles, he denies, that primeval sacrifice, 
as offered up by Abel and Noah and Job, was of divine 
institution- For, since the respective oblations of these 
holy men were not piacular, there is no dijBBculty in 
conceiving them to have been of mere human origination 
and appointment: nor is there any need to introduce 
the Ddty, for the purpose of loosing a knot, which 
admits of a perfectly . easy independent Sdlution* 

Accordingly, as we have no occasion to maintain the 
divine institution of primitive sacrifice : so neither, from 
any testimony of Scripture, have we the least warrant 
for maintaining such an opinion. 

II. Had Mr. Davison’s work treated only of some 
curious literaiy speculation, which led not to any theo- 
logical n^sdlt of ; however 1 nught 

possibly ,have differed from him, I should not have 
felt it in any wise necessary to controvert his hypothesis. 

But such, I apprehend, is by no means the case. His 
hypotiheria respects not some mere indifferent question. 
Even to say nothing of its denying all knowledge of the 
doctrine of an atonement to the patriarchal worshippers, 
it respects a matter of most deep and most grave im- 
portance; a matter, which vitally touches th^ entire 
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^yst,em of typical prophecy through the medium of 
sacrifice. 

In * saying the entiee system of typical prophecy^ 
I speak not unadvisedly : on the contrary, I speak with 
full deliberation and conviction. 

By the mouth of an inspired prophet, and (as Kimchi 
well remarks) in perfect accordance with the very 
peculiar phraseology of the Mosaic Law, God himself 
declares, that he did not command or institute the rite of 
sacrifice under the Levitical Dij^>3asataaa r and ‘Mr. 

tis, that he did not command or insti* 
tute that rite under the preceding Dispensation of Patri- 
archism. 

Such being the case, if the rite of sacrifice were laox 
instituted of God either under the Patriarchal Dispensa- 
tion or under the Levitical Dispensation, that rite, from 
first to last, must henceforth altogether cease to be 
esteem^ a : and the inevitahle 

result from Mr. Davison s hypothesis, according to his 
own very just remark, will be, that The rite of sacrificey 
whether under the Patrioff'chaZ DispensaMon or under 
the Levitical y ** however it might ewpress the piety 
of the worshipper^ cannot be reckoned amon^ the 
typical signatures of Christianity 
HJ. In his whole view of the present tojHC, I con- 
ceive Mr. Davison to be mistaken : yet ceaptainly, unless 
* See below, sect. iii. cbap. S. § 1. 
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I had seemed to feel my ground tolerably firm under my 
feet, I should most conscientiously have remained silent ; 
for, as we all know, a weak defence is more mischievous 
than even a powerful attack. 

I could have wished indeed, that a much better man 
than myself, Archbishop Magee, would have taken up 
the subject : but this is a matter rather to be warmly de- 
sired than reasonably expected. Happily for the Church 
in one respect, however unfortunate in another respect, 
the situation of his Grace well nigh precludes the pos- 
sibility of lus entering into a somewhat nice and per- 
plexed controversy: for the anxious occupation of any 
episcopate, pre-eminently the occupation of the IriBh 
episcopate, is by no means favourable to that uninter- 
rupted thought and undivided study, without the com- 
mand of which it were perhaps scarcely prudent for any 
man to embark in a difficult theological discusaon. 

As for myself, since, in a private station, I have 
doubtless been able to reckon upon a measure of time 
and uninterruptedness which is denied to an ArchbiAop 
of Dublin; should competent judges pronounce my 
Treatise on the Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice to be 
a failure, let the blame rest, where alone it ought to 
rest, not on the cause, but on the author. 

Lono-Nbwton Rectory, 

Jan. 2 Sth, 1826. 
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SECTION I. 

PRELIMINARY MATTER, p. 3. 

Chaptjbr I. 

Respecting the Character of a Religion suitable to a fallen 
Creature, p. 3. 

If God be pleased to reveal a system of relig'ion, that system must 
be adapted to the necessities of those to whom it is revealed, 
p. 3. 

I, A religion, suitable to the condition of a sinless creature, is 
unsuitable to the condition of a sinful creature, p. 3. 

1. A sinless creature has no need to court reconciliation 

with God, p. 3. 

2. A sinful creature has need to court such reconci- 

liation, p. 4. 

3. No religion can be suitable to the condition of a fallen 

creature, except one that holds forth the possibility 
of a reconciliation with God, p. 4. 

IF. A religion, professedly suitable to the condition of fallen 
man, is alone the subject of the present discussion, p, 4. 


Chapter II. 

Respecting the Principle of Reconciliation avowedly set forth in 
the Religion, which God has actually communicated to Mom^ 
under the Aspect of a Religion suitable to a fallen Creature, 

p. 6. 

It will not be controverted, that the possibility of a reconciliation 
with God is essential to a religion suited to the condition of a 
fallen creature, p. 6. 

b 
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L Accordingly, under all its three Dispensations the religion, 
which God is known to have communicated to sinful man, 
holds forth the possibility of a reconciliation with himself. 
But, in holding forth the possibility, a question arises, whe- 
ther it also propounds the principle on which that reconci- 
liation is to he effected, p. 6. 

n. For the purpose of answering this question, we must advert 
to the declarations of the divinely communicated religion 
itself, p. 7. 

- 1. Under the Christian Dispensation, the principle is 
both developed and reduced to effectual practice, p. 7. 

2. Under the Levitical Dispensation, the principle is 
also developed and reduced to practice : but much 
indefiniteness of knowledge must have prevailed, as 
to the mode in which it was finally to be rendered 
* effectively beneficial to man, p. 8- 

ni. So far as our inquiries have hitherto been directed, we find, 
that under two successive Dispensations of the divinely com- 
municated religion, both the possibility and the principle of 
a reconciliation with God have been distinctly revealed, p. 9. 


Chapter III. 

Respecting the Connection of the revealed Principle of Reconci^ 
nation with the outward Act ofpiacular Sacrifice, p. 9, 

But neither the Christian Dispensation nor the Levitical Dispensa- 
tion commenced with the fall of man. The. Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation preceded them both. Bence the question arises, 
whether the principle of reconciliation was known under 
Patriarchism. Before this question is discussed, it will he 
proper to make some remarks on the connexion of the re- 
vealed principle of reconciliation with the outward act of 
piacular sacrifice. Now the three Dispensations of the di- 
vinely communicated religion are manifestly connected, as 
parts of a whole. Their connexion, therefore, leads us to 
expect their affinity, p. 9. 

L All the three Dispensations are characterised by the rite of 
animal sacrifice, as contradistinguished from vegetable 
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sacrifice. Here, consequently, \re have an affinity of the 
outward act, p. 11. 

II. From the Christian Dispensation we learn, that the inward 

purpose of the outward act, so far as reg'ards that Dispen- 
sation, is atonement for sin, p. 12. 

III, But, hitherto, we have only reached a presumption, that such 

also was the inward purpose under the two precediug Dis- 
pensations, p. 13. 

1. Case of the Levitical Dispensation, p, 14. 

(1.) Under the Levitical Dispensation, the inward 
purpose is the same, as under the Christian Dis- 
pensation, p. 14. 

(2.) And, to this identity of inward purpose, is 
superadded a studied and intentional connexion, 
p. 15. 

2. In the case of the Patriarchal Dispensation, we have 

hitherto determined nothing* more than the actual 

existence of animal sacrifice, p. 16. 

(1.) With respect to the inward purpose and the 
intentional connexion, we can as yet urg*e 
nothing* beyond bare analogical presumption, 

p. 16. 

(2.) Should this presumption prove well founded, 
piaoular sacrifice must have been instituted of 
God from the beginning, p. 17. 

(3.) If God were the original institutor of piacular 
sacrifice under Patriarchism, this circumstance 
would evince its intentional connexion with the 
consummating piacular sacrifice under Christi- 
anity, p. 19. 


Chapter IV. 

A Statetnent of the leading Objections to the Opinion^ that the 
Rite of Piacular Sacrifice was originotty instituted^ by God 
himself under the Patriarchal Dispensation, p. 20. 

A recent Work by Mr. Davison contends, that primitive sacrifice 
under the Patriarchal Dispensation was of mere human origin, 
p. 20. 
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I. The hinge of the question turns upon the character of the 
sacrifice otFered, p. 20. 

1* Eucharistic sacrifice or the outward sign of thanks- 
giving, p. 21. 

2. Homologetic sacrifice or the outward sign of con- 

fession, p, 21. 

3. Simple deprecatory sacrifice or the purchase of pardon 

hy gifts, p. 21. 

4. Complex expiatory sacrifice or the purchase of pardon 

through the medium of vicarious suffering, p. 22. 

ir. The question is narrowed to the point: TFhether any of the 
animal sacrifices, approhatively offered up under Patri- 
archisni, were or were not piacularf If piacular, they must 
have been instituted of God: if not piacular, they^?^^^y have 
been instituted of man, p. 24. 

III. On this principle, denying the divine institution of primitive 
sacrifice, Mr. Davison also denies its piacularity, p. 25. 

TV. His leading arguments may be reduced under two heads, 
p. 27. 

1. He contends, that we have no evidence whatsoever of 

the existence of the doctrine of an atonement pre- 
vious to the delivery of the Law, p. 27. 

2, And he further contends, that we have no evidence of 

the divine institution of primitive patriarchal sacri- 
fice, p. 28. 

V. Hence, denying, altogether, both the barb existence, and 
the DITIN ELY APPROVED existence, of piacular sacrifice 
anterior to the delivery of the Law, he concludes, that the 
origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice was purely human, 

p. 28. 


Chapter V. 

ReTnarhs on the Concession, that the Doctrine of an Atonement 
hy Animal Sacrifice cannot be deduced from the Light of Na- 
ture or from the Principles of Reason, p. 29. 

Previous to a regular discussion of Mr* Davison’s two grand ob- 
jectory arguments, it wdl be proper to notice a very im- 
portant concession on his part, p, 29. 
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He concedes, that the doctrine of an atonement by animal 
sacrifice cannot be deduced from the light of nature or from 
the principles of reason, p, 29. 

II. Remarks upon, and conclusions from, the concession, p. 32. 


SECTION II. 

EVIDENCE OF THE DIVINELY- APPROVED EXIlSTENCE OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF AN ATONEMENT PREVIOUS TO THE DELIVERY OF THE 
LAW FROM MOUNT SINAI, p. 35. 


Chapter 1. 

Respecting the Assertion, that, at the Delivery of the Law, the 
Doctrine of an Atonement was a New Doctrine, of which we 
find no probable vestige in the Primitive Religion, p. 35. 

Mr. Davison asserts, that the doctrine of an atonement was a new 
doctrine, revealed for the first time at the promulgation of the 
Law, p. 35. 

I. Mr. Davison's words import, that the doctrine, simply as a 
doctrine, was utterly unlxnown during the patriarchal ages, 
p. 3S. 

II. Such language is far too lai:ge to be correct, p. 33. 

1. It corresponds not with matter of fact, p. 39. 

(1.) Human sacrifices were devoted anterior to the 
delivery of the Law, p. 39, 

(2.) The notion, associated with these offerings, was 
strictly piacular, p. 40. 

2. It does not fully agree with Mr Davison's own allow- 

ances, p. 43. 

HI. In the consistent development of his own ideas, Mr, Davison 
would have expressed himself better, had he said, that. 
Before the promulgation of the Law, the doctrine of an 
atonement had no divinely- approved existence, p. 45. 

IV. For, if we descend from the much too high ground taken by 
Mr. Davison, the true question will now he, not Whether 
the doctrine of ai^ atonement existed anterior the 
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delivery of the Law ; because, on thu point, fbere can be 
no reasonable doubt : but the true question will henceforth 
be, Whether the doctrine of an atonement existed anterior 
to the delivery of the Law with the divine sanction 
AND APPROBATION, p. 46. 

Chapter II. 

Evidence of the divuiely^approved existence of the Doctrine of an 
Atonement daring^ the Patriarchal Ages, from its universal 
prevaloice throughout the Gentile World, p. 47, 

Expiatory sacrifice prevailed universally throughout the gentile 
world. Whence did it originate ? p. 47. 

L According to Mr. Davison, it originated from the workings 
of unauthorised superstition, p. 48. 

n. This theory might account for the existence of the practice in 
some one sin ode nation: but it will not account for its 
UNIVERSALITY, p. 49. 

III. An inquiry into the common origin, from which the doctrine 
of an atonement and the practice of expiatory sacrifice alike 
originated, p. 50. 

1. This common origin could not have been the Law of 
Moses, p. 50. 

3. It must have been the patriarch Noah, p. 51. 

3. But Noah could not communicate what he did not 
possess. Therefore the doctrine of an atonement 
and the practice of expiatory sacrifice must have 
been familiar to Noah. But the just man could not 
have derived them from a blind supe|-stition. There- 
fore, mediately or immediately, Noah must have de- 
rived them from God, p. 53. 


Chapter III. 

Evidence of the divinely-approved Existence of the Doctrine of 
an Atonement during the Painarchcd Ages, from the Cha- 
racter of the SacTiflces recorded in the Book of Job, p. 53. 

As a recorded matter of fact. Job and his friends olTered up ccr^ 
tain sacrifices for sin, p. 63. 
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I. Scriptural statement of their respective sacrifices for sin, p. 55, 

1. Sacrifices of Job anterior to his trials, p. 55. 

2. Sacrifice of his three friends after his trials, p. 55. 

II. The question is : Under lohat aspect, and with what prevail- 
ing idea^ were the respective sacrifices of Joh and his 
three friends offered up 9 p. 55. 

1. This question resolves itself into an inquiry: Whether 

the sacrifices for sin, recorded in the Hook of Job, 
were real expiatory sacrifices ; or whether they 
simply and nakedly expressed a mere act of depre- 
cation 9 p. 57, 

2. The mere phraseology of the history, in its original 

Hebrew, leaves the question undetermined, p. 57. 

S, But much light is thrown on the subject by the cir- 
cumstance, that the sacrifice of the three friends was 
COMMANDED BY GoD : bccause it thence follows, 
that God must have approved of the attendant prin- 
ciple, whatever that principle was. Now that prin- 
ciple must have been, either simple deprecation, or 
complex expiation, p. 59. 

(1.) From the nature of the divine attributes, the 
principle could not have been the principle of 
simple deprecatory sacrifice, p, 60. 

(2.) Therefore it must have been the principle of 
complex expiatory sacrifice, p. 64. 

4. The only mode, in which this argument can be re- 
butted, is by the assertion, that the sacrifices in 
question were homologetic. But this assertion can- 
not he maintained; because the sacrifices were 
clearly sacrifices for sin ; and, therefore, must have 
been either deprecatory or expiatory, p. 66. 

IH. Remarlcs on Mr. Davison’s management of the sacrifice of the 
three friends, p, 68. 
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Chapter IV. 

Evidence of the divinely -apprcyved Existence of the Doctrine of 
an Atonement during the Patriarchal Ages, from the Cha^- 
racier of the Sacrifice of Noah, p. 71. 

The preceding remarks may throw some light on the true nature 
and notiolfial intent of Noah's sacrifice, p. 71. 

I. Sg^tural account of the sacrifice of Noah, p. 72. 

11. tiTthe hare narrative, we learn nothing direct, as to the cha- 
racter of the sacrifice, p.73. 

III. But we learn much from the narrative, as to the intention 

of the sacrificer, p. 74. 

1. The mode, in which God accepted the sacrifice, proves 

it to have been deprecatory, p. 74. 

2. The recorded answer of God also proves it to have 

been deprecatory, p. 7d. 

IV. Hence we are certain, that the sacrifice was deprecatory in 

its nature and intent, p. 77, 

V. But here a question arises: Whether it was simply depre- 
catory ; or whether it was complexly deprecatory^ that is 
to say, deprecatory with the superadded idea of an atone- 
ment f p. 7S. 

1. The argument, which proved the sacrifice of Job's 

three friends to have been expiatory, will equally 
prove the piacularity of Noah’s sacrifice, p. 79. 

2, This result corresponds with the conclusion, to which 

we have already been brought by the universality 
of expiatory sacrifice among the Pagans, p. SO. 

VI. Sentiments of the early Church on the subject, p. SI. 

1. Statement of Cyril of Alexandria, p. 82. 

2. Statement of Eusebius of Cesarea, p. 82. 

3. Conclusion drawn from their statements, p, 83, 
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SECTION III. 

EVIPENCE OF THE PEIMEVAL DIVINE INSTITUTION OF EXPIATOEY 
SACRIFICE, p. 85. 


Chapter I. 

Evidence of the Primeval Divine Institution of Expiatory Sacri^ 

fce^from the History of the Offerings of Cain and Abel, p. 85. 

Part I. 

Respecting the Import of the Hebrew Word Chattath, p. 85. 

Those persons, who maintain the primeval divine institution of 
piacular sacrifice, consider the scriptural history of the 
offerings of Cain and Abel as speaking decidedly in their 
favour. But to this opinion Mr. Davison objects, on the 
score that the history, being really neutral, cannot be legi- 
timately adduced in the way of arguments For he contends, 
that the Hebrew word Chattafh, which primarily denotes sin, 
may denote, in its secondary sense, a punishment for sin as 
well as an offering for sin, p. 8o. 

I. In regard to the alleged sense of ininishment for sin, Mr. 
Davison, instead of solid proof, resorts to mere etymolo- 
gical conjecture, p. 90. 

II. That the word Chattath denotes an offering for sin, has been 

p^^ved: we have a right, therefore, to expect the same 
PROOF that it denotes also a punishment for sin, before we 
adopt any such speculation, p. 91. 

III. Mr. Davison has not proved, that, in actual use, the word 

Chattath e^’er denotes punishment for sin: though he 
appeals to the Septuagint ; and though he produces what he 
requires us to admit as actual examples, p. 94. 

J. His appeal to the authority of the Septuagint totally 
fails of establisliing his point, p. 94. 

2. Nor is his appeal to the alleged actual force of tlie 
word, as employed by certain of the sacred writers, 
in any wise more successful, p. 95. 

(1.) Example from Lament, iv. 6. p. 95. 

(2.) Example from Zechar. xiv. 19. p. 97. 

(3.) Example from Lament, iii. o9. p. 99. 
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IV. Mr. Davison, in short, cannot prove his point, by the adduc- 
tion of any one definite text from the whole Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, p. 105. 

V. Of this, it might seem, he is conscious : for he finally lowers 
his demand so far as only to ask, that the word Chattath 
should be allowed to denote sin with its fenal consequences 
implied. His demand shall be granted, whensoever his 
allegation shall have been proved, p. 105. 

1. His allegation is not proved by the use of the word 

Chattath^ in Numb, xxsii. 23. p. 107. 

2. Neither is it proved by the use of the word, in Numb. 

xviii. 22, and in other parallel texts, p. 108. 


Part II. 

Respecting the true Purport of the Scriptural Bistort/ of the 
Offerings of Cain and Ahel, p, 

Mr. Davison’s unauthoinsed gloss on the word Chattath being now 
set aside, it only remains to shew, from the history of the 
offerings of Cain and Abel, that the rite of expiatory sacrifice 
must have been divinely instituted at the very commencement 
of the Patriarchal Dispensation, p, 112. 

I. Statement of the narrative, according to our common English 

version, p. 112. 

II. Unsatisfactoriness of the rendering, sin Ueth at the door, 

p. 113. 

1. It conveys no distinct explanation of the difference, 

which God made between the respective offerings of 
Cain and Abel, p. 114. 

2. It describes not the Almighty, as speaking in a manner 

suitable to his own wisdom and dignity, p. 118. 

HI. Now the word Chattath can only be rendered sin and 5 /n- 
effering. In the present place, the rendering sin is inad- 
missible. Therefore the rendering sin-offering must ine- 
vitably be adopted: for, as to Mr. Davison’s third proposed 
rendering punishment for sin, the word is incapable of 
bearing any such sense, p. 120. 
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IV* An inquiry into the reason, why God accepted the one offering-, 
and rejected the other, p, 1S3. 

1. The spirit of Cain was that of a proud rejection of the 

principle of an atonement, p. 125, 

2. The spirit of Abel was that of a humble admission of 

the principle, p. 127. 

V. Summary of the argument in favour of the translation, A 
sin-offering coucheth at the door, p. 12S. 

VI. This translation is required, not only by the necessity of 

common sense, but likewise by the very phraseology of the 
passage, p. 129. 

VII. Its strict propriety is contextually corroborated by the last 

clause of God’s expostulation with Cain, p, 131. 

VIII. A statement of the general result of the discussion, p, 134, 

IX. God’s expostulation with Cain justly translated and metri- 
cally arranged, p, 137. 


Chapteb II. 

Evidence of the Frimeval Divine Institution of Expiatory Sacri- 
fee, from the Attestation of the Inspired Author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ^ p. 138. 

With the necessary tenor of the history of the first recorded sacri- 
fice, agrees the expository attestation in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 138. 

I. Respecting the true definition of the word Faith, as em- 
ployed throughout the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 139. 

IL Application of the definition to that faith, by which Abel 
offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, p. 143. 

HI. Remarks on Mr. Davison’s definition of the word Faith, 
p. 145. 

IV, Remarks on Dr. Spencer’s definition of the faith of Abel, 
p. 149. 

V, Statement of the consequences, which result from Heb. xi. 
4. p. 150. 

I, The text is fatal to the unauthorised speculation, that 
the antecedent moyal conduct of Cain and Abel 
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furnishes the true cause of the different fate of their 
respective sacrifices, p. 150. 

2» The text demonstrates, that the sin of Cain was infi- 
delity, p. 151. 

3. The text establishes the view which has been taken of 
the Mosaic history of the transaction, p. 152. 

(1.) Speculation, that Abel brought the best of his 
flock, while Cain brought only the refuse of his 
produce, p. 152. 

(2.) Speculation, that Abel believed his sacrifice 
would be accepted, while Cain disbelieved, 
p. 153. 

(3.) True statement of the nature of the superiority 
of Abel’s faith, p. 15^. 


Chapter III, 

Evidence of iJie Primeval Divine Institution of Bacrifice, and of 
the Primeval Revelation of the Doctrine of an Atonement^ 
from the peculiarity of the language employed under the 
Law of Moses, p. 155. 

The language of the Law itself imports the primeval divine insti- 
tution of sacrifice and the primeval revelation of the doctrine 
of an atonement, p. 155. 

I, In the Law, the observance of the naked rite of sacrifice itself 
is never once enjoined.: but every commandment under the 
Law respects exclusively the mode and occasion of sacrifice, 
p. 155. 

1. This position is fully exemplified by the exordium of 

the book of Leviticus, p, 156. 

2. Throughout the Law, the previous existence of sacri- 

fice, as a divine institution, is always assumed as a 
substratum, p. 158. 

3. That the rite of sacrifice itself was not commanded 

undeiLthe Law, is expressly asserted by God through 
the mouth of Jeremiah, p. 160. 

4. Statement of the extraordinary result from Mr. Da- 
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vison’s system when combined with the text from 
Jeremiah, p. IGl. 

II. A similar train of argument will equally apply to the question, 
which respects the revelation of the doctrine of an atone- 
ment, p. 165. 

1. Under the Lau, that doctrine is no where revealed as 

a new doctrine, but is merely approbatively recog- 
nised as an old doctrine, p. 167. 

2, The text, adduced by Mr. Davison as containing a 

formal revelation of the doctrine, in no wise an- 
swers to the character which ho would ascribe to it, 
p. 170. 


Chapter IV. 

Evidence of the Pnmevcd Divine Institution of Sacrifice, from the 
^ moral Argument, that a divinely -^uncommanded mpersti- 
tious Observance cannot he acceptable or well-pleasing to 
God, p. 172. 

A strong moral argument, in favour of the divine institution of 
primitive sacrifice, may be deduced from the position, that a 
superstitious observance, uncommanded of God, cannot be 
acceptable or well-pleasing to God, p. 172. 

I. This argument is, by Hallet, stated defectively, p. 172. 

II. Hence, in its defective, and therefore inconclusive, form, the 

argument is easily confuted by Mr. Davison, p. 173. 

III. His confutation, however, affects the argument, only when 
stated defectively. Let the defective statement be cor- 
rected : and the confutation is rendered harmless, p. 174 

1. The precept of St. Paul, Let all things he done de- 

cently and in order, confers upon the Church an 
authority to regulate the mode of God’s worship. 
Hence, as a mere commandment of men may, under 
certain circumstances, be well pleasing to God ; so 
the bare circumstance of primitive sacrifice having 
been accepted of God is insufficient to establish its 
divine institution, p. 174. 

2. According to the Apostle’s account of Will-worship, 
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primiti\re sacrifice, if, when viewed as a human insti- 
tution, it bears a character essentially superstitious, 
could not have been well pleasing* to God, p. 176. 

3. Primitive sacrifice, viewed as a human institution, can 
only, on the principle of St. Paul, be viewed as an 
act of essentially superstitious will-worship, p. 177. 
(1.) Case of expiatory sacrifice, p. 177. 

(2.) Case of deprecatory sacrifice, p. 17S. 

(3.) Case of homolog^etic sacrifice, p. 178. , 

(4) Case of eucharistic sacrifice, p. 179. 

4 That sacrifice, when not ordained of God, is no better 
than an act of mere superstitious will-worship, ap- 
pears further from the circumstance, that no person 
now ever tliinks of sacrificing, because no person 
now imagines that he can please God by the act of 
sacrifice. But, if sacrifice be now superstition, be- 
cause it is not now commanded of God ; it must 
equally have been superstition during the patriarchal 
ages, if, during those ages, it were a mere human 
institution, p. 180. 

5. The answer, that sacrifice is now abrogated, because 

Christ, the end fof sacrifice, has come, is wholly in- 
sufficient: for, in the first place, such an answer 
would account only for the cessation of expiatory 
sacrifice ,• and, in the second place, it travels quite 
wide of the hypothesis upon which the whole of the 
present discussion avowedly reposes, for, in the very 
nature of things, no un commanded sacrifice, if such 
were the sacrifice of the patriarchal ages, can have 
been a prophetic type of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Hence, if uncommanded sacrifice were pleasing to 
God during the patriarchal ages, no reason can be 
assigned why it should not be equally pleasing to 
God in the present day: and the question will then 
still recur, Wliy do not we sacrifice, as well as the 
early patriarchs ? p. 181. 

6. The sum, therefore, of the matter is, that sacrifice of 

whatsoever description, if not commanded of God, 
can only have been an act of that precise gratuitous 
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superstition, which the Apostle censures under the 
name of Will-worship, and which evidently is repre- 
sented as unpleasing to God, p. J8S. 

IV. Hence, finally the moral argument from the position, that a 
superstitious observance, umommanded of God, cannot 
be acceptable or well-pleasing to God, when stated fully 
and correctly, demonstrates the divine origin of primitive 
sacrifice, and is itself altogether unaffected by the alleged 
confutation of Mr. Davison, p, 183. 


SECTION IV. 

NOTICES OF objections: TO, THE OPINION ’THAT; EXPIATORY SA- 
ORIFICE WAS DIVINELY INSTITUTED AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE P^tTRIARCHAL DISPENSATION, p, 185. 


CHAPTER I. 

Respecting the objection founded upon the alleged circimstance, 
that there is no express mention of the Primeval Divine 
Institution of Eocpiatory Sacrifice, p. 185. 

Mr. Davison objects, that there is no express mention of the pri- 
meval divine institution of expiatory sacrifice, p. 185. 

I. On the neutrality of the scriptural history of Cain and Abel, 

Mr, Davison says more than will be conceded, p, 188. 

II. A truth may he conveyed in other modes, than that of a 

regular scholastic enunciation, p. 188. 

1. Instance from the Socinian objection respecting the 

two-fold nature of Christ, p. 188. 

2. Instance from the Socinian objection respecting the 

doctrine of the Trinity, p. 189. 

3. Parallel instance from Mr. Davison’s objection respect- 

ing the primitive divine institution of expiatory sacri- 
fice, p. 190. 

III. The brief reply to the objection is, that God commanded 

Cain to devote a sin-offering, p. 191. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Respecting the objection founded upon the alleged circumstance, 
that, while the Primitive Divine Institution of Expiatory 
Sacrifice is no where expressly mentioned, the Primitive 
Divine Institution of the Sabbath is carefully and specific 
colly recorded, p. 192. 

Mr. Davison objects, that, while the primeval divine institution of 
expiatory sacrifice is no where mentioned, the primeval divine 
institution of the sabbath is expressly recorded, p. 192. 

I, The objection is founded upon a palpable error : for the pri- 

meval divine institution of the sabbath, though it may be 
gathered by induction, is yet no where expressly recorded 
throughout the entire book of Genesis, p. 194. 

II. This matter is so obvious, that J ustin and the earlier Fa- 

thers maintain, that the sabbath was first divinely instituted 
under Moses ; and that, as it was not a primitive institu- 
tion, so the patriarchs did not observe it, p. 199. 

Ill, With them agree the more ancient Rabbins of the Jewish 
church, p. 203. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Respecting the Objection founded upon the alleged circumstance, 
that there is no express mention of the atoning Virtue of 
Sacrifice under the Patriarchal Dispensation, p. .211, 

Mr. Davison objects, that there is no express mention of the 
atoning virtue of sacrifice under the Patriarchal Dispensation, 

p. 211. 

I. To the present objection an answer has already been given 
by the adduction of direct scriptural testimony, that Cain 
was commanded of God to bring a sin-opfbring, p. 211. 

H. It may peradventure be said, that the term sin-ofifering does 
not necessarily involve the idea of atonement by vicarious 
suffering. Such a possible objection shall be answered by 
anticipation, p. 213. 

1. The word Chattath, as defined by Moses himself, in- 
variably denotes a s%n~offering of atonement^ 
p. 213. 
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2, Moses, to whom the word was specially familiar, em- 
ploys this precise word to describe the sacrifice 
which Cain was commanded to devote, p. 215. 


Chapter IV. 

RespecLing the moral Objection to the renderings A Bin-^offering 
coucheth at the Door ^ p. 217. 

Mr. Davison objects, that the rendering, A sin-offering coucheth 
at the door, is morally discordant with the general spirit of 
scripture, p. 217. 

1. His objection is wholly built upon an unproved and an un- 
proveable assumption, that Cain, anterior to his sacrifice, 
had been a grievous moral offender, p. 218. 

TL He has totally misconceived the general drift and purpose of 
the whole history, p. 219. 


Chapter V. 

Respecting the Objection founded upon a supposed Retrogradation 
of the Levitical Dispensation, as viewed in reference to the 
Patriarchal Dispensation, p. 222. 

Mr. Davison objects, that the maintenance of the primitive divine 
institution of expiatory sacrifice involves a retrogradation of 
the Levitical Dispensation, as viewed in reference to the Pa- 
triarchal Dispensation, p. 222. 

I. Piacular sacrifice, under each of the two earlier Dispensa- 

tions, was the same in dignity and purpose. Hence, where 
there is no inec^uality, there can be no retrogradation, 
p. 225. 

II. But Mr. Davison argues, that, under the Law, expiation 

was made only for ceremonial offences • while, under Patri- 
afchism, if expiation were made for any thing, it must have 
been made for moral offences. Hence, on such an hypo- 
thesis, the retrogradation still continues, p* 227. 

1. Mr. Davison departs from his own principle, p. 227. 

2. The principle itself is false : for Mr. Davison has con- 

c 
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founded togfether two matters, which oug^ht to have 
been carefully separated, p. 228. 

S. Mr. Davison’s inconclusive reasoning* from the lan- 
g-uage of David and Paul, p. 2S0. 

4. St. Paul expressly teaches us, that, so far as typical 

sacrifice could make expiation, the sacrifices under 
the Law made expiation for moral, no less than for 
ceremonial, offences, p. 235. 

5. The same doctrine is maintained by the Jews, p. 238. 


Chapter VI. 

Respecting the Objection founded on the Declaration^ that the 
System of the Gospel is a Mystery^ which was hidden of 
old time, but which now is made manifest, p. 241. 

Mr. Davison objects, that the system, which he opposes, is incon- 
sistent with the declaration, that the Dispensation of the 
Gospel is a mystery, which was hidden of old time, but which 
now is made manifest, p, 241. 

I, The true question respects, not the patriarchal extent of the 

knowledg’e of an atonement, but the patriarchal existence 
of the doctrine, p. 243. 

II. Remarks on written, as opposed to unwritten, communica- 

tions, p. 245. 


Chapter VII. 

Respecting the Direction, that the Idea of an Animal Couching 
at the Door of Cain is inconsistent with the recorded pro- 
fesssion of Cain, p. 250. 

Mr. Davison objects, that the idea of a sin-offering couching at 
the door of the aginculturist Cain is inconsistent with his 
recorded profession, p. 250. 

I. Mr. Davison assumes, what he ought to have proved, that the 
door was really the door of Cain, p. 252. 

II. We have an equal right to say, that it was the door of a con- 

secrated tent or tabernacle. Each is a mere conjecture : 
and to found an express objection upon an unproved con- 
jecture can scarcely be deemed Jegitimatp qdticism, p* 255. 
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Chapter VIIC 

Respecting the Oljeciion founded on the alleged Novelty of the 
Opinion, that Piacular Sacrifice was, from the first, dU 
vinely instituted under the Patriarchal Dispensation, p. 257. 

Mr. Davisoa objects, that the hypothesis of the primitive divine 
institution of sacrifice is a mere modern figment first struch 
out in the age of Puritanism, and that the early Fathers 
universally taught its primitive human institution. In 
each member of his objection, Mr, Davison is mistaken, p,257. 
I. Mr. Davison builds his large assertion respecting the early 
Fathers on no more than four adduced witnesses, p. 262. 

1. Remarks on the citations and references of Spencer 

and Outram, on which Mr, Davison professes to 
build his much too large assertion, p. 264. 

2. A conjecture, that sacrifice was introduced into the 

Law from the Paganism of Egypt, is no proofs 
that the conjecturer maintained the primitive 
human institution of sacrifice, p. 267. 

3. Out of fifteen or sixteen of the Fathers, that have 

been examined by the author of the present Treatise, 
about one half never enter upon the subject of sacri- 
fice : and, as for the other half, though they certainly 
e7iter upon the subject ; yet, with three exceptions, 
they are totally silent as to the primitive origin of 
sacrifice, whether it was human or divine, p. 271. 

II. Mr. Davison’s assertion, that the hypothesis of the primitive 
divme institution of sacrifice is not older than the age of 
Puritanism, is distinctly contradicted by the three excep- 
tions, which have already been noticed, p. 275. 

1. Among the Latin Fathers, Augustine, in the fourth 

century, maintained the primitive divine institution 
and the prophetic typical import of the patriarchal 
sacrifices beginning with the first-recorded sacrifice 
of Abel, p. 276. 

(1.) Proof from the necessity of his language, p, 280. 
(2.) Proof from his own explicit declaration, p. 281. 

2. Among the Greek Fathers^ Athanasius, also in the 
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fourth century, maintained the same doctrine as that 
which was held and taught by Augustine, p. 283. 

(1.) Proof from the general drift of his argument, 
p. 284. 

(2.) Proof from the peculiarity of his language, 
p. 28S. 

3. Among the Greek Fathers, Eusebius of Cesarda, still 
in the fourth century, no less strenuously main- 
tained the very same doctrine relative to the origin 
of sacrifice, p. 288. 


III. Conclusion, p. 295. 
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SECTION I. 


PRELIMINARY MATTER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Respecting the Character of a Religion suitable to 
a fallen Creature. 

Ip, to certain of his intellectual creatures, God 
be pleased to reveal a system of religion; that 
system must be a system adapted to their 
necessities : for, otherwise, God will have acted 
yainly. 

L Now, that The religion, which is suitable 
to the condition of a sinless creature, is unsuitable 
to the condition of a lapsed and therefore sinful 
creature, must, I think, be acknowledged by 
every person who fairly considers the bearing 
of the question. 

1. A sinless creature, not having offended 
his Creator, has no need to court reconciliation 
with him : neither has he any anxiety in regard 
to the vital point, Whether a reconciliation be pos- 
sible. 

B3 
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2. But a fallen and therefore a sinful creature, 
haying, by the hypothesis, offended his Creator, 
has need to court reconciliation with him : he is 
uncertain, without a revelation to that special 
purpose, whether reconcihation be possible : and, 
on the supposition of its impossibility, he must 
assuredly, so far as he himself and his own 
interests are concerned, feel the utter uselessness 
of any religious service ; for, to a fallen creature, 
a religion, without a well-grounded hope of re- 
concihation, is a religion of utter despair; and a 
religion of utter despair is, in effect,' no rehgion. 

3. Hence it follows, that the religion,, suit able 
to the condition of a sinful creature, differs from 
the religion suitable to the condition of a sinless 
creature, in the specific point of its comprehending 
a revelation which shall set forth the possibility of 
a reconcUiation with God. Hence also, from the 
mere necessity of the matter, we may safely 
pronounce, that the religion, which holds not 
forth to a sinful creature the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation with God, is a religion totally unsuited 
to his case. And hence, finally, we may venture 
to assert, that such a religion is a religion, which, 
in the very nature of things, an all-wise God 
could not have communicated to him. 

II. In laying down these positions, it will of 
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course be understood, that I speak exclusiYely 
of a religion suitable to a fallen creature. 

A religion, unsuitable to a fallen creature, 
may doubtless exist in the world: because, as 
we may conceive it to have been possible, that 
God, in his wrath, might have altogether with- 
held from his apostate creatures a revelation ot 
his purposes ; so such a religion may have been 
mdepe^identl}/ struck out by erring man, through 
ignorance unconscious of his true condition. 

But, in the very nature of things, no religion 
can be suitable to the condition of a fallen 
creature, unless it holds forth the possibility of a 
reconciliation with Qod: and, consequently, since 
God never acts in vain, we may safely assert, 
that he would never reveal an unsuitable re- 
ligion. 

The final reSult, therefore, is, that, If Ood 
ever revecded U 7'eligion to a race of apostate crea- 
tures, that religion must, of very necessity, have 
taught the posdbility of a reconciliation with God. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Respecting the Principle of Reconciliation avowedly 
set forth in the Religion, which God has actually 
communicated to Man, under the Aspect of a Reli- 
gion suitable to a fallen Creature. 

It will probably not be controverted, that the 
doctrine of a possible reconciliation with God is so 
essentially necessary to a religion suitable to 
the condition of a fallen creature, that, in the 
very nature of things, no such religion can exist 
without it. 

I. But the possibility of a reconciliation with 
God is one thing : and the principle, on which 
that reconciliation is to be effected, is quite ano- 
ther thing. 

In regard to matter of fact, we know on abun- 
dantly sufficient evidence, that God has been 
pleased, through the joint medium of three suc- 
cessive Dispensations, to communicate a religion 
to man, professedly under the aspect of a religion 
suitable to the condition of a fallen creature. 

Hence, as might be anticipated from the very 
nature of things, this divinely-communicated 
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religion, however, during the lapse of various 
periods, it might be variously modified, never 
fails to hold forth the possibility of a reconciliation 
with God. 

But, in holding forth the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation with God, the question arises, whether 
it also distinctly propounds the principle on which 
that reconciliation is to be effected. 

II. For the purpose of answering this question, 
we must obviously advert to the declarations and 
statements of the divinely-communicated religion 
itself. 

1. If, then, we first direct our attention to 
that consummating Dispensation which bears the 
name of Christian or Evangelical, we shall find, 
that not only is the principle of reconciliation fully 
developed, but also that the reduction of the priu' 
eiple to effectual practice is op«ily and unreservedly 
exhibited. 

The principle oi reconciliation is develop^ in 

THE DOCTRINE OF AN ATONEMENT: the rcductmi 
of the principle to effectual practice is exhibited 
in THE DEATH OP CHRIST UPON THE CROSS IN OUR 
STEAD AND ON OUR BEHALF AND FOB OUR BENEFIT. 

Now, between these two matters', there is an 
obvious and important difference. 

. The latter could only be fully understood. 
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when it had actually occurred: the formir, if 
revealed, might, as a consolatory article of faith, 
be sufiSciently understobd, long before the actual 
occurrence of the latter. 

2. Such is the information, as to the recon- 
ciliatory principle, which we derive from the 
latest and most perfect modification of the religion 
communicated by God to sinful man. 

If we next direct our inquiries retrogressivcly 
to that earlier form of it which we commonly style 
the Levdtical Dispensation, we shall again find, that 
not only is the principle of reconciliation developed, 
but also that the reduction of the principle to 
practice is distinctly exhibited. 

Under tjie Law, as under the Gospel, the }yrin- 
ciple of reconciliation is developed in the -doc- 
trine ov AN ATONEMENT : and, under the Law, 
in close correspondence with the Gospel, the 
reduction of the principle to practice is. exhibited 

in THE VIOLENT DEArH OP VARIOUS APPOINTED 
ANIMAL VICTIMS. 

After what precise manner, indeed, that prin- 
ciple was ultimately to be carried into reallp bene- 
ficial effect, could have been known to the Is- 
raelites under the Law, only with a great degree 
of indefiniteness. By the successive declarations 
of the prophets, an increasing light, no doubt, 
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was gradually thrown upon the subject: but, 
after all, the knowledge even of the most acute 
and the most inquisitive must largely have par- 
taken of the indistinctness which ever charac- 
terizes unaccomplished predictions. Still, how- 
ever, the ancient people of God had the pmiciple. 
They had learned, not only the possibility of a 
reconciliation, but likewise the principle on which 
that reconciliation was to be effected. They 

WERE ACQUAINTED WITH THE DOCTRINE OP AN 
ATONEMENT. 

III. Such being the case, so far as our in- 
quiries have hitherto been carried, both the 
possibility and the principle of a reconciliation with 
God have been set forth in two successive forms 
of a religion, divinely-communicated and pro- 
fessedly adapted to the condition of a sinful 
creatufe. 


CHAPTER III. 

Respecting the Connection of the revealed Principle 
of Reconciliation with the outward Rite of piacidaar 
Sacrifice. 

But' neither the Christian Dispensation nor the 
Levitical Di sensation commenced with the fall 
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of man. That event occurred many ages hefor& 
the promulgation even of the earliest of these 
two Dispensations. Man, therefore, yet anterior 
to the delivery of the law by Moses, required 
a religion suitable to the condition of a sinful 
creature: and this religion, if under the well- 
ascertained character of a divine revelation it 
any where exist, we shall find in the Dispensa- 
tion usually denominated Patriarchal. 

That the doctrme of an atonement, as develop- 
ing the only true principle of man’s reconciliation 
with Qod, was hiown to those who lived under the 
Patriarchal Dispensation, I stop not at present to 
show by any arguments either direct or inductive. 
I shall rather prepare the way for future dis- 
cussion, by making some remarks on the con- 
nection of the revealed principle of reconciliation 
with the outward act of piacular sacrifice. * 

The communication of God’s will and purposes 
to fallen man distributes itself into three suc- 
cessive Dispensations : the Patriarchal, the Levi- 
tical, and the Christian. 

That a close connection subsists between the 
three ; so that they jointly constitute one and 
the same divine system of theology, exhibited 
indeed under three progressive forms or modi- 
fications, but holding forth uniformly to out 
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apostate race the hope of a reconciliation with God 
throvgh the promised imtrumentality of a certain 
woman-bom Delwerer : no person, I think, who 
reads the entire volume of Holy Scripture with 
even ordinary attention, can reasonably hesitate 
to admit. 

The existence, therefore, of such a connection 
will obviously prepare us to expect, in some 
leading particulars at least, a marked affinity. 

I. Now the most cursory reader of the Bible 
can scarcely have failed to observe, simply as 
a naked matter of fact, that every of the three 
Dispensations is characterized by the very extra- 
ordinary rite of animal sacrifice : animal sacrifice, 
1 mean, as contradistinguished from vegetable 
oblation. Each, with whatever object, recognises 
the sacrificial devotement, by a violent death, 
of that which possesses animal life. 

Under the Evangelical Dispensation, the man 
Jesus Christ, mysteriously uniting the humanity 
to the divinity, is himself the sacrifice: under the 
Levitical Dispensation, and under the Patriarchal 
Dispensation, the sacrifice consists of various 
bestial victims. 

Here then, in a point altogether arbitrsiry, we 
have, so far as the bate outward fact is con- 
cerned, an afimiiy strongly marked and readily 
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discerned. Whether the affinity extends beyond 
tilt hart outward fact to the moral inward •purpose, 
has not, in the present stage of our inquiry, been 
as yet determined. The outward fact is indispu- 
table : the inward purpose, in the three several 
cases of the three connected Dispensations, ab- 
stractedly may, or may not, be identical; for 
identity of outward fact does not of necessity in- 
volve an identity of inward purpose. 

II. According to the general analogy of all 
God’s wofks, the- three connected Dispensations 
are clearly progressive. 

Hence, if we desire a key to the whole system, 
we must obviously seek it in that concluding Dis- 
pensation which consummates and perfects its two 
allied predecessors. 

Now, under this consummating Dispensation, 
the outward fact is the sacrifice of an animated 
human victim : and the object, which we wish to 
ascertain, is the inward purpose or intention of 
that, sacrifipe. 

On such a point, we are by no means left in a 
state. of vague uncertainty and bootless conjec- 
ture. We are assured, in language too plain to 
be misapprehended save by a predetermined 
xnaqufacturer of systems, that the inward purpose 
of the . sacrifice ’of Christ was strictly piamlarox 
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eocjmtoiy. He died on the altar of the cross, in 
order that he might atone for our sins, and in 
order that he might thus effect our reconciliation 
with his justly-offended Father : he became 
strictly what the Hebrews denominate a sin-offer- 
ing of atonemeMs*. 

Such, if there be any certainty in language, 
was the inward purpose of the outward fact of our 
Saviour Christ’s sacrificial devotement f 

IIL We have now obtained what we may not 
unreasonably presume to be’ the key of the whole 
system. Presumption, however, is not assurance. 
Hence, although piaciilarity be the inward purpose 
of animal sacrifice under the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, we have no right forthwith to determine 
positively, that it must therefore be the inward 
purpose of aninial sacrifice under .each of the two 
preceding Dispensations : still less are we war- 
ranted in asserting a studied and intentional con- 
nection, between the various animal sacrifices under 
Patriarchism and the Law on the one hand, and the 
one animal sacrifice under the Gospel on the other 
hand. Before judgment is pronounced, evidence 
must be examined. 

* E^od. XXX. 10. 

t Rom. V. 6 — 1 1. Ephes. v. 2. 
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1. Let us begin with examining the evidence 
attendant upon the Levitical Dispensation. 

(1.) Here the question is^ Whether, from any 
sufficient authority, we can learn something fixed 
and definite, as to th& inward purpose of animal 
sacrifice under the Law of Moses. 

Now, on this point, the language, both of the 
Levitical Dispensation itself, and of its successor 
the Christian Dispensation, is full and explicit. 

The language of the Levitical Dispensation 
itself pronounces, that the blood of the animal 
victim is shed upon the altar, in order to make an 
atonement for the souls of the offending Israelites*. 

And, analogously, the language of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation pronounces, that the high-priest 
of Israel went alone once every year into the second 
tabernacle with blood, which he offered for himself 
and for the errors of the people I. 

From such testimonies it is evident, that the 
inward purpose of animal sacrifice, under the Le- 
vitical Dispensation, was piacular. Whence we 
learn, that its inward purpose, both under the 
Levitical Dispensation and under the Christian 
Dispensation, is strictly identical. In each case, 
the victim is devoted piacularly : that is to say. 


* Levit. xvii. 11. 


t HeT). ix. 7. 
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in each case, the victhn is devoted under the pre- 
cise aspect of making an atonement, 

(2.) The outward fast and the inward purpose 
of animal sacrifice, both under the Christian Dis- 
pensation and under the Levitical Dispensation, 
being thus strictly identical; we are naturally led 
to make yet another inquiry. 

Here then the question is. Whether this iden- 
tity if outward fact and of inward purpose, so far 
as the case of animal sacrifice under the Christian 
Dispensation and the Levitical Dispensation is 
concerned, be a mere identity: or whether it 
involves also the additional idea of a studied and 
intentional connection. 

The present question is fully answered in the 
Scriptures of the New Covenant. From them we 
learn; that there is not only an identity of outward 
fact and of inward purpose : but likewise that 
there is a studied and intentional connectioti, between 
the various piacular animal sacrifices under the Law, 
and the one piacular animal sacrifijce under the Gospel. 
The piacular sacrifices under the .Law, we are 
assured, had in themselves no moral efficacy of 
making an atonement : they were potent, simply 
as prophetic types, or images, or pictures, or sha- 
dowy representations of that one piacular sacri- 
fice under the Gospel, which really possessed a 
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moral efficacy of atoning for sin ; they taught and 
exhibited that atonement, which they thenaselves 
intrinsically were unable to accomplish *. 

2. We have now ascertained both t/ie actual 
existence and the inward purpose and the intentional 
connection of animal sacrifice, as subsisting under 
the successive Levitical and Christian Dispensa- 
tions ; but, with respect to the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation, we have hitherto ascertained nothing 
more than the actual existence of animal sacrifice. 

(1 .) Whether the inward purpose of the patriar- 
chal animal sacrijice were, or were not, the same, as 
the inward purpose of the levitical and the evange- 
lical animal sacrifice ; and Whether any inteivtional 
connection subsisted between the several animal sacri- 
fices of all the three Dispesisations, as there corfess- 
edly subsists between those of the tioo latter Dispen- 
sations : these important points have not, as yet, 
been determined. 

At present, therefore, we can only venture to 
say, that the presumption, which arises from har- 
mony and analogy, strongly inclines us to favour 
the affirmative side of the question. For, since 
the three successive Dispensations are corapo- 

* John i. 29, 1 Corinth, v. 7 . Heh. vii. 19 — 28. viii. 
1—6. ix.6 — 28. X. 1 — 14f. Rev. V. 6. xiii. 8. See-Outram, 
de Sacrif. lib. i. c. 18. § I, II. 
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hent parts of one great and consistent whole, and 
since in the matter of animal sacrifice there is a 
clear consent and connection between two out of 
the three Dispensations ; it seems more probable, 
as it is certainly more accordant with analogy, 
that all the three should be characterized by a 
similar consent and connection. 

(S.) Should this presumption ultimately ripen 
into a well-established fact, the consequence is 
abundantly manifest. 

As the real piacular sacrifice of Christ under 
the Gospel, and as the shadowy piacular sacrifices 
of animal victims under the Law, were alike or- 
dained of God : so, if the animal sacrifices under 
Patriarchism were shadowy piacular sacrifices of 
the same nature as those imder the Law ; they 
must of necessity have been also ordained of 
God, and could not have been an unauthorized 
ordinance of mere human invention. 

For, though man himself, without any revela- 
tion from heaven, might perhaps have discovered 
the rite of eucharistic or of homologetic or of deprc' 
catory sacrifice ; .it is difficult to comprehend, by 
what rational mental process he could have dis- 
covered the totally dissimilar rite oi piacular sacri- 
fice ; and, even if he had discovered it, still we 
may safely pronounce, that no intentional connec- 

c 
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tion couM possibly have existed between animal 
sacrifice under Patriarchism and animal sacrifice 
under Christianity, unless God himself had alike 
instituted each sacrifice; because an intentional 
connection involves, of plain necessity, a prophetic 
reference 

• Mr. Davison has justly pointed out the glaring defect 
in that system, "by whicli Bishop Warhurton would account 
for the alleged primeval human institution of evert kind of 
sacrifice. 

Through a not inconceivable train of thought, man, seek- 
ing to clothe his ideas with expressive actions, might per- 
adventure independently arrive at the practice of eucharistic 
and homologetic and simply deprecatory oblation : but, when, 
through any essayed line of argument, we attempt to follbw 
bim to the practice of expiatory sacrifice, we immediately 
find OUT course altogether impeded. 

Bishop Warhurton's scheme, as Mr. Davison well states 
the matter, “ describes aptly and naturally, how the devoted 
victim might he made to express the guilt and self~condem~ 
“ notion of the suppliant : how it could indicate or convey or 
conduce to the atonement required, it is unable to explain, 
The dramatic worshipper becomes mute : the ludferous 
principle, as the author calls it, that of representation by 
‘‘ action, the guiding’torch of his theory, goes out. So it will 
always be. For human principles can no more account for 
expiation of sin, than human resources could provide it.’* 
Inquiry into the Origin of Primitive Sacrifice, p. 37^ 

I have much gratification in adducing this remark of^Mr. 
Davison, because I myself had already made precisely the 
same remark on Bishop Warburton’s system two years ante-^ 
nor to the publication of Mr. Davison’s work. See my 
Treatise on the Genius and Object of the Patriarchal, the 
lievitical, and the Christian Dispensations, book i. chap. 5. 
§ III, 2. voL i. p. 214« — 223. Such an undesigned coinci- 
dence is a istrong proof, that the estimate of Bishop War- 
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(3.) I have only to add, that, if God were the 
original institutor of piacular sacrifice under Pa- 
triarchism, the very circumstance of its piacularity 
will alone, without further proof, evince its inten,' 
tiorwl connection with the consummating ^^ular 
sacrifice under Christianity. For, even to say 
nothing of the analogy afibrded by the condition 
of piacular sacrifice under the Law, the whole 
reasoning of the great Apostle would impera- 
tively drive us to such a conclusion. 

From him we learn, that piacular bestial sa- 
crifice is utterly worthless and inefficient, except 
so far as it shadows out the alone efficacious pia- 
cular human sacrifice under the Gospel. From 
its typical character it derives its sole value. 
Abstractedly from that character, it is a moral 
nothing. Hence, if God really instituted the rite 
of piacular sacrifice under Patriarchism, he must, 
of very necessity, according to the argument of 
St. Paul, have instituted it, not independently, 
but with an intentional shadowy reference to the 
one availing piacular sacrifice under the Gospel. 

burton’s system, made alike by Mr. Davison and myself, is 
accurate and well-founded. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Statement of the leading Objectiom to the Opinion, 
that the Rite of Piacular Sacrifice was originally 
instituted by God himself under the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

An ingeniously-plausible work, respecting the 
origin and intent of primitive sacrifice, has been 
recently given to the world by Mr. Davison*. 

In a sniall compass, the very estimable author 
seems to have condensed all that can be said on 
that side of the question which he himself has 
been finally led to espouse. Hence I deem it 
wholly superfluous to employ any other work as 
my text- book. If Mr. Davison has failed of 
convincing me that ’primitive sacrifice under the 
Patriarchal Dispensation 'was of mere human origin, 
I utterly despair of seeing my supposed error 
efiectually corrected by a writer of inferior at- 
tainments. 

I. The main hinge of the matter, in the pre- 


# An Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive 
Sacrifice. By John Davison, B.D., late fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
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sent stage of the discussion, turns upon the 
specific character of the sacrifice offered. 

1. To speak abstractedly and without entering 
at large into the question under all its bearings, 
an eucharistic sacrifice may or may not, in the 
first instance, have been of divine appointment : 
for, on a rapid inspection of the subject, it might 
seem uncertain, whether man spontaneously of- 
fered to God gifts expressive of his gratitude, 
or whether God commanded him to make that 
rite a constituent part of his outward adoration. 

2. On the same principle, as a symbol of 
man’s contrition and self-condemnation, or as 
indicating a confession that he justly deserves 
the punishment of death at the hands of his 
offended Creator, a living victim may, or may 
not, in the first instance, have been devoted by 
the special appointment of God: for, provided 
there be no sufficient grounds for maintaining 
a contrary opinion, perhaps it is not absolutely 
impossible, that the practice may have occurred 
to man himself without any direct revelation 
from heaven. 

8. With a much higher, or (to speak more 
properly) with a full degree of assurance, we 
may safely assert, that, for the simple purpose 
of dep-ecating God’s wrath, the crude notion of 
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devoting a placatory sacrifice must, independently 
of any divine command, have occurred, in the 
first instance, to some conscious and panzc~stricken 
offender: for, though such an unhallowed mode 
of appeasing the Deity cannot, consistently with 
his well-known attributes, have ever been en- 
joined by the Deity himself; yet the mistaken idea, 
that 'punishment may be averted or bought off by 
a voluntary fine or gift or bribe offered to God 
on the part of the culprit, presents itself to the 
human mind without any effort or difficulty*, 

4. But the matter assumes a very different 
aspect, when the case of expiatory sacrifice comes 
to be considered. Man, peradventure, may 
express his gratitude to God by uncommanded 
gifts; or he may, conceivably, set forth his 
contrition and self-condemnation by the uncom- 
manded symbolical slaughter of an animal ; or 
he may plausibly, because analogically to his 
dealings with his fellow men, seek to deprecate 
the wrath of heaven by an uncommanded fine 
or bribe: but to propound and build upon the 
idea, essentially inherent in, and expressly con- 

* Accordingly, a very large proportion of pagan sacri- 
fices was avowedly offered up under this precise idea. See 
Homer, Iliad, lib. ix. ver. 493-497. Ovid. Art. Amat. lib, 
iii. ver. 651-656. Pers. Satir, ii, ver. S9, 30, But see below, 
sect. ii. chap, 3. § II. 3. (1.) 
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veyed by, a piacular sacrifice, can only, in the 
absence of a divine revelation to that purpose, 
be an act, of which (as Mr. Davison well- re- 
marks*) no consistent and satisfactory account 
can be given, either from the light of nature or 
from the principles of reason. Hence, if I mis- 
take not, it is impossible to conceive, how the 
wild presumption of an uncommanded piacular 
sacrifice can have been any other than an utter 
abomination to God : and hence, unless my view 
of the question be altogether inaccurate, it will 
follow, that, if, anterior to the law of Moses, 
God ever accepted a manifestly piacular sacrifice, 
both the rite of piacular sacrifice and its attend- 
ant palmary idea of an atonement must have 
been ordained and revealed by himself f. 

' * Inquiry, p. 27. 

+ In making these concessions, relative to the possibility 
under certain particular aspects^ of the mere human invention 
of ANIMAL SACRIFICE, it has been my wish to give every 
argumentative advantage to the theory of Mr. Davison, 
But, after all that has been said by Bishop Warburton and 
himself, we may not unreasonably doubt, whether, indepen^ 
dently of a divine command, and as contradistinguished from 
There vegetable oblation, animal sacrifice, which involves 
the practice of slaughtering and burning an innocent and 
sensitive victim, could ever, under any aspect, have been 
adopted as a rite likely to gain the favour of the Deity. 

I. On this point, we ourselves, accustomed as we are 
from our infancy to the perusal of scripture, are perhaps 
not altogether competent judges. Would we learn how so 
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IL To its fullest extent, this principle is evi- 
dently admitted by Mr* Davison: for, in truth, 

singular an institution must strike the minds of thinking 
men who had not been prepossessed by our own course of 
early education, we should do well to hear the remarks 
of those, who, independently of the light afforded by reve- 
lation, philosophically contemplated the bare rite of animal 
SACRIFICE as it existed under paganism. 

1. Nowit is a remarkable fact, that persons, thus circum- 
stanced, have not unfrequently expressed their astonish- 
ment how and upon what rational principles so strange an 
institution as that of animal sacrifice could ever have 
originated : for, as to the notion of its being pleasing to the 
Deity, such a matter struck them as being a manifest 
impossibility. 

(1.) Thus we are told, that Pythagoras and Plato, so far 
from being able to account for the origin of animal sacri- 
licB on any plausibly-rational grounds, expressed their 
amazement how the dismal, though universal, custom of 
defiling all places with the blood of brute beasts could 
ever, in the first instance, have been excogitated. Jamb, 
de Vit. Pythag. p. 106-118. 

(S.) Thus also Porphyry introduces an ancient Greek 
poet, who roundly declares the utter moral impossibility 
of ANIMAL SACRIFICE being grateful to the gods, notwith- 
standing men hoped to gain their favour by the adoption of 
such an ordinance. Porphyr. de Ahstin. lib. ii. § 58. p. 96. 

(3.) And thus Porphyry himself, espousing the senti- 
ments of Theophrastus, strenuously argues against the 
practice of animal sacrifice, as being clearly both unlaw- 
ful and noxious and unholy. 

When we slaughter an animal which has been guilty of no 
injustice^ says he, do we not practicolly confess^ that we 
ourselves act unjustly 1 Therefore^ on the ground of honour^ 
we ought in no wise to sacrifice animals. Neither ought we to 
sacrifice them for the sake of procuring certain benefits. For 
Ae, who seeks to obtain a berwfit through an act of injustiee^ 
may well incur the suspicion of entertaining but smdl gratitude 
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the whole of his work is taoitly, perhaps I may 
rather say expressly^ built upon it. , 

for any benefit which he may receive. Therefore toe ought not 
io sacrifice animals to the gods, through a hope of deriving 
benefits from them. Hence ^ if we may not sacrifice animals for 
any of these reasons^ it is manifest^ that any sacrifice of 
animals to the gods cannot but he unlawful, Theophrast. ef 
Porphyr. apud Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. iv. c. 15. p. 90, 91. 
Lntet. Rob. Stephan. 1544*. 

2. These masters of reasoning among the Gentiles were 
encountered by a fact, alike remarkable and indisputable ; 
the universal prevalence of animal sacrifice. For the origi- 
nation of the rite, under the aspect of a human invention, 
they professed themselves unable to account on any satis- 
factory principles : and Porphyry, after Theophrastus, 
argues, that the practice is altogether irreconcileable to 
right reason, and that on no such ground can the difficulty 
be solved. 

8. I have thought it proper to state these particulars, by 
way of evincing the liberality of my concessions to Mr, 
Davison : for, under the authority of the ancients, I might 
have contended, that the origin of animal sacrifice, as 
a mere human institution^ is unaccountable on any satisfadory 
principles of right reason, 

11. Perhaps it may not be unimportant, or at least not 
uninteresting, to add, that Grotius, who advocated the mere 
human origin of primitive sacrifice^ was so fully convinced of 
the impossibility of uncommanded animal sacrifice having 
been offered up by the pious anterior to thee deluge, that he 
actually denied the oblation of Abel to have been an animal 
sacrifice; contending, that Abel devoted, not a firstling 
from his flock, hut only the milk and the wool of his best 
sheep. Grot, in Gen. iv. 4. apud Outram, de Sacrif. lib. i. 
c. 1. § Iir. p. 3, 4. 

The circumstance affords a very curious instance of the 
chivalrous determination evinced by a hard-pressed contro- 
vertist, to hazard any assertion rather than give up a 
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■Under such circumstances, the question be- 
comes narrowed, as he himself very judiciously 
has narrowed it to a single point : — 

Whether any op the animal sacrifices, 

APPROBATIVELY OFFERED UP DURING THE CON- 
TINUANCE OP THE PATRIARCHAL DISPENSATION, 
WERE, OR WERE NOT, PIACULAR. 

If miy of them vo&rt piacular ; then, by the 
very terms of the argument, those piacular sa-" 
crifices must have been instituted of God : if none 
of them were piacular ; then the primitive sacri- 
fices, being universally either eucharistic or ho- 
mologetic or deprecatory, can never be demon- 
strated, through the medium of any absolutely- 
inherent necessity, to have been of divine insti- 
tution. 

Ill, Thus fully aware, as a reasoning mind 

favourite theory. This, however, is certain, that Grotius,' 
Uke the ancients, found himself unable to account for the 
existence of uncomrricmded animal sacripioe on any con- 
ceivable or satisfactory principles of right reason. 

m. As a simple matter of fact, it is my own belief, that 
not only piacular sacrifice^ but likewise eucharistic saarijice 
and liomologetic sacrificcy was ordained of God from the 
beginning. The grossuess of mere depreccdory sacrifice, in 
ivhich it - is wildly hoped to buy off the wrath of the Deity 
through the medium of a bribe or gift, exactly on the 
same principle as a wealthy offender may avert punishment 
by bribing a corrupt judge, is alone, as the very internal 
necessity of the case requires, of purely hwman institution. 
See below, ‘sect» lii. chap. 4. 
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like that of Mr. Davison could not but be aware, 
ihat to ADMIT- the dwinel^-approved existence of 
piacukr sacrifice before the promulgation of the. 
Law, was virtually to admit also the divine insti- 
tution ofpiacular sacrifice under the antecedent Dis- 
pensation of Latriarchism, he adopts, 1 had almost 
said instinctively, the only foundation, upon which 
his superstructure can rest with any measure of 
security. The foundation is this. 

Denying the divine institution of primitive sacn-^ 
fee, he DENIES also its piaadarity. In other 
words, DENYING the divine institution of primitive 
sacrifice, he denies, altogether, even the babe 
existence, and, therefore, of course, the divinely- 
approved existence, of piacular sacrifice anterior to 
the promulgation cf the Law of Moses. 

IV. His leading arguments, to this effect, 
may, I believe, be reduced under two heads. 

1. He contends, that we have no evidence whaf-^ 
soever of the existence of the doctrine of an atone- 
ment previous to the delivery of the Law by the hand 
of Moses ; that doctrine, when for the first time pro- 
mulgated under the Law, being an entirely new 
doctrine. 

Whence it will obviously follow, that, if God 
did NOT reveal to the patriarchal religionists the 
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doctrine of an atonement, they could not, with the 
divine sanction and approbatmi, have had the rite of 
piamlar sacrifice. 

2. And he further contends, that, as we have 
no evidence of the existence of the doctrine of an 
atonement anterior to the delivery of the haw ; so, 
with strict consistency, we have no evidence' that pri- 
mitive patriarchal sacrifice was a divine institution. 

For, since primitive patriarchal sacrifice was 
iroT piacular, and since therefore it might well 
have been instituted by man himself ; Scripture 
is ■ wholly and remarkably silent, as to its fan- 
cied, but utterly superfluous, institution by Ood. 

V. On these grounds he denies, altogether, 
both the BARE existence, and the divinely-approved 
existence, of piacular sacrifice anterior to the delivery 
of the Law -• and on these same grounds, the sole 
obstacle being now removed, he finally concludes, 
that the origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice was 

PURELY HUMAN. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Remarks on the Concession^ that the Doctnne of an 
Atonement by Animal Sacrifice cannot be deduced 
from the Light of Nature, or from the Principles of 
Reason, 

Respecting Mr. Davison’s two grand objectory 
arguments, as specified above, I shall say nothing 
at present in the way of direct controversy*. 
Hereafter, in their proper places, they shall 
each be fully noticed and discussed f. Mean- 
while, for the purpose of making certain remarks 
upon it, and of drawing certain conclusions from 
it, I shall here preparatively give at large his 
own statement of a concession, not less judicious 
in poipt of reasoning, than important in regard to 
the general question. 

I. Mr. Davison’s statement of this concession 
is couched in the terms following : — 

“ Instead of attempting to deduce the doctrine 
“ of expiaiion and atonement hy animal sacrifice 
“ from the light of nature or the principles of 
“ reason, I confess myself unable to comprehend^ 

* See albove, sect. i. cHap. 4. § IV. 1 , 2. 
t See below, sect, ii, and iii. 
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witihi the most ignoraut, how it can ever be 
“ grounded on any such principles, or justified by 
" them. There exists no discernible connection 
between the one and the other. On the con- 
trary, nature has nothing to say for such an 
expiatory power ; and reason, every thing to 
" say against it. For, that the life of a brute 
“ creature should ransom the life of a than ; that 
its blood should have any virtue to wash away 
his sin, or purify his conscience, or redeem 
“ his penalty ; or that the involuntary sufferings 
“ of a being, itself unconscious and irrational, 
“ should have a moral efficacy to his benefit or 
pardon, or be able to restore him with God : 
“ these are things, repugnant to the sense of rea- 
“ son, incapable of being brought into the scale 
“ of the first ideas of nature, and contradictory to 
" all genuine religion natural and revealed. For, 
“ as to the remission of sin, it is plainly alto- 
“ gether within the prerogative of God ; an act 
“ of his mere mercy : and, since it is so, every 
thing relating to the conveyance and the sanc- 
" tion, the possession and the security of it, can 
spring only from his appointment. Reason 
teaches repentance, as a preliminary condition 
“ to the hope of pardon ; but reason can do no 
more. External rites merely human, whether 
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“ rites of sacrifice or any other, may exhibit the 
“ repentance: but they cannot rise above the effi- 
“ cacy of that inward act which they exhibit. 
“ They cannot supply the shortness, ’ or cure the 
“ infirmity, or satisfy the doubt, of its preten- 
“ sions. The human instruments are here infi- 
** nitely unequal to the end proposed. They may 
“ speak t/ie suppliant suing for pardon: they can 
never speak the suppliant absohed. And, though 
“ mere naturahreason, when best informed, may 
not always have thought justly, or argued so- 
berly, on the subject of repentance ; we may 
confidently assert, that one of its last resources 
would have been that of adopting the blood of 
a victim as the positive remedy- for the guilt of 
“ moral transgression. 

If, therefore, the primitive age had its ex- 
“ piatory sacrifices, sacrifices ftamed according 
“ to this standard, it would be difficult to ac- 
“ count for them as rational rites; stfil more 
“ difficult to think that, under the palpable inca- 
“ pacity of their human origin, they could have 
“ been accepted by God. No : expiatory sacri- 
" fice must have been of God’s own appointment, 
“ to reconcile it either to God, or to man himself, 
till he was fallen under a deplorable super- 
stition*.” 


* Davison’s Inquiry, p. S7-29. 
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II. Such is Mr. Davison’s very important con- 
cession : and, from it, I would draw the following 
conclusions. 

Let expiatory sacrifice have originated where 
and when it may, it must, if approved of God, 
have been instituted by God, 

Its leading doctrine, that of an atonement, can- 
not be deduced from the light of nature, or from 
the principles of reason : in the fertile soil of a 
guessing superstition, it might possibly, though 
accidentally and unauthoritatively, spring up. 

Now God, we know, cannot approve of unwar- 
ranted and presumptuous superstition ; and manj 
we know, could not have reached the doctrine of 
an atonement from the light of nature, or from 
the principles of reason. 

Hence, on the present concession, it follows, 
that God can he slmon to have received with 
APPBOBAT ioN piaculur sacrifice anterior to the pro^ 
mulgation oftheLdw, orif piacular sacrifice anterior 
to the prosnulgation of the Law can be shown to have 
NOT originated from a guessing superstition : then, 
with the full consent of Mr. Davison himself, the 
divine institution of piacular sacrifice, even under 
the Patriarchal Dispensation, and even anterior to 
the Levitical Dispensation, will, independently of 
any other argument, have been sufficiently demon' 
strated. 
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But, if, in addition to this argument from the 
DIVINELY APPROVED existence of piacular sacrifice 
anterior to the delivery of the Law, it can be shown, 
on the testimony of Scripture, both that the earliest 
recorded sacrijke was piacular, thaX piacular sacrifice 
was in the beginning instituted of God, and that 
the rite of piacular sacrifice was accordingly observed 
during the patriarchal ages under the express sanc- 
tion of God himself: the proof of the divine prim- 
eval origin of piacular sacrifice will then be as com- 
plete, as perhaps can be reasonably desired or 
expected. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE DIVINELY APPROVED EXISTENCE OP 
THE DOCTRINE OF AN ATONEMENT PREVIOUS TO THE 
DELIVERY OF THE LAW FROM MOUNT SINAI. 


CHAPTER I. 

Respecting the Assertion^ that^ at the Delivery of the 
Lav)^ the Doctrine of an Atonermnt was a New 
Doctrine^ of which we find no probable vestige in 
the Primitive Religion. 

An assertion has recently been hazarded, that, 
at the time when the Law of Moses was promul- 
gated, the doctrine of an atonement was altoge- 
ther a NEW doctrine, of which m primeval theology 
we can discover no probable traces. 

“ It will be found,’’ says Mr. Davison, ‘‘ that. 
In the primitive religion, we have actually no evi- 
dence extant, no one positive example, of any expt- 
atory atoning virtue ascribed to the sacrifice. This 
is a material point, which I state. But I &p- 
peal to the Scripture History : that History, I 
believe, willfully sustain the statement mttde. 
Turn next to the Mosaic Law. See what a 
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“ different scene of things instantly meets our 
“ view ; and how pronainent the difference. 

“ For the life of the flesh is in the blood : and I 
have given it to you, upon the altar, to make an 
“ atonement for your souls, for it is the blood that 
“ maketh an atonement for the soul*. 

“ This is the doctrine of the Mosaic sacri- 
“ fice : and the whole body of the Mosaic Law 
“ is sprinkled with the atoning power of blood. 

“ But this, I say, is a new doctrine : a doctrine 
“ of which we find no positive information, nor any 
« prohahle vestige in the primeval religion. 

“ And, though the transference has been very 
" confidently made, it is most evident, that we 
“ have no right to transfer this doctrine of the 
subsequent law to the elder history. In the 
" Mosaic Economy, the expiatory sacrifice is 
pre-eminent : the atoning application of blood 
“ is perpetually enforced: the need and the use 
“ of that atonement are constantly inculcated. 
•“ But all this is by a corfessed institution. The 
“ divine sanction, promulged in this subsequent 
“ religion, is the proper, the unambiguous, the 
“ sole principle of it. 

Here then, in the Mosaic Law, the declared er~ 
“ piatory power of sacrifice, of a certainty, begins. 

* Levit. xvii. 11, 
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“ Here also commences the typical character 
" of sacrifice, as a rite of atonement, on the stock 
“ of an achiowledged imtitiition. 

” From this stock, sacrifice bears its evidence, 
“ on solid grounds, and with unqualified force, 
“ to that which is the one conspicuous and une- 
" quivocal object of its typical character, the 
“ grace of the Christian atonement. 

• “ And, as the hurmn principle of expiatory 
“ sacrifice can never be vindicated at all, so the 
“ divine principle of -it, in the Mosaic Law, 

will never be explained to any purpose, with 
“ satisfaction to our reason, or with honour to 
“ the divine economy, except by its reference, 
“ as a preparatory rite, and as a prophetic sign, 
" directed to its pre-ordained prototype in the 
“ Evangelical Dispensation 

* Inquiry, pp. 29, 31-33. It may be proper here briefly 
to observe, that the whole of Mr. Davison’s argument is 
avowedly built upon the ground, that The doctrvm of an 
atommeni loasy i?or the first time, revealed under the Law 
of Moses. 

With this position I have no immediate concern ; for my 
present business is with his other position, that The doctrine 
of on atonement was unknown and unsanctioned anterior to 
the promylgotion of the 3fosaic Law. 

Yet, even here, lest I should be thought to make a con- 
cession which I in no wise make, it must he permitted me 
to put the following not unimportant question to Mr. Da- 
vison, 

In 
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I. In discussing with Mr. Davison a very im- 
portant topic of theology, I should be sorry to 
appear unhandsomely captious ; but I certainly 
think that, in the preceding passage, he has by 
no means expressed himself with sufficient cau- 
tion and accuracy. - 

His words import, that The x>ery notion of an 
atonement, as connected with the rite of animal sacri- 
fice, was UTTERLY UNKNOWN during the 'patriarchal 
ages : and they furthermore distinctly intimate 
that. As the doctrine of an atonement was, for the 
FIRST TIME, repealed in the Law of Moses, so, the 
doctrine in question was, at the era of this its earliest 
revelation, m altogether new doctrine ; , a 
doctrine of which we find no positive irfortnation, 
nor any probable vestige, in the primeval religion. 

n. Language of this kind, so far as I can 
judge, is much too large and comprehensive. It 
neither corresponds with matter of fact, nor does 

In lehaippa of tke entire Law of Moses, from ifs first ordi- 
Tiance to its last enactment does he Jind any explicit and 
Avowed eevelation of the dectTvne of an atonement^ undeT 
the ^ecific aspect of a new and hitherto unheard-of 

DOjCTEiajlE ? 

ThrouglioTit the whole code of the Mosaic Law, I ijayself, 
^ter a long search,' have been able tp discover nothing 
than the, recognition and iiiodifi cation of a prior 
ciple, 4JE1READY existing^ aind already quite foamlioir to tho 
Israelites. This subject will, in its proper place, be restiB3te4 
hereafter. See below, sect, iii, chap. 3, § II, 
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it fully agree even with Mr. Davison’s own 
abatements and allowances. 

1. In regard to simple matter of feet, the doc- 
trine of an atonetnent to be effected through the 
vicarious medium of a bhody piacular sacrifice, most 
assuredly existed prior to the delivery of the 
Law of Moses. 

Hence Mr. Davison is inaccurate in his asser- 
tion, that. When that doctrine was made a consti- 
tuent part of the Levitical Dispensation, it was a 

NEW DOCTRINE. 

For, even on the testimony of that identical 
Scripture History, to which he himself appeals, 
it was Slot A NEW DOCTRINE : uiiless, indeed, we 
can justly call that a new doctrine, which, how- 
ever it originated, was at least already in exist- 
ence anterior to the authoritative promulgation qf 
the law. 

(1.) When the Israelites entered the land of 
Canaan, they found the inhabitants addicted to 
the practice of human sacrifice : and, notwith- 
standing the solemn warning which they ha4 
received, they also themselves sacrificed their 
sons and their. daughters to the d^cm-gods of 
the country *. 

* Deut. xvUi. 9, 10. S Kings iii. S7. zri. S. Psalm cvi. 
85-38. 
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This was the practice of the natives, at the 
time when the Israelites invaded Palestine. But 
the practice itself was no novelty. It had ex- 
isted, not only anterior to the invasion of Pa- 
lestine, but anterior likewise to the yet more early 
promulgation of the law. This is evident from 
the recorded denunciations against the practice. - 

Israel quitted Egypt in the year before Christ 
1491 : and, in the following year, or in the year 
1490, the whole of the ceremonial law, contained 
in tile book of Leviticus and in the latter part of 
the book of Exodus, was delivered*. 

Now, in the ceremonial law then delivered, 
we find it expressly stated, that the people of the 
land, hereafter to be possessed by the Israelites, were, 
even at that time, already addicted to the practice 
of human sacrifice : and the language of the in- 
spired writer is such as plainly to import, that 
they had long been addicted to this horrid abo- 
mination f. The rite, therefore, of human sacri- 
fice most indisputably existed anterior to the pro- 
mulgation of the law. 

(2.) Such is the recorded j^aci .* and the notion, 
associated with these offerings, was strictly pia- 
cular. 

* Usser. Annal. Vet. Test, in A. A- C. 1490, p. 25-27. 

t Levit. xviii. 21, 24, 25, 2T, 28. xx. 1-5. 
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On this important point, the language of the 
prophet Micah permits us not to entertain a 
doubt. In a passage, plainly allusive to the 
human sacrifices of Canaan and Phoenicia, sacri- 
fices too often imitated by the apostate Israelites, 
he distinctly teaches us, that an atoning virtue 
was ascribed to such oblations. 

Shall I give my first-horn, an offeri7ig for ny 
transgression : the fruit of my body, a sin-offering 
for my soul * t 


* Micah vi- 7 . I have given what I deem a somewhat 
more exact translation of the original, than that which occurs 
in our common English version: but, in either case, the 
sense is the same. 

Micah, with an ahimdantly clear allusion (as Abp. New- 
come justly remarks) to the bloody rites of ancient Pale- 
stine, distinctly specifies, that, among the Canaanites and 
Phoenicians, and thence also among their depraved copyists 
the Israelites, the notion, attached to human sacrifice, was, 
that A man’s firsUhom might he devoted as a siu'- offering for 
his soul : that is to say, soul for soul, life for life, body for 
.body. Accordingly, with a singular correspondence to the 
words of Micah, the idea is precisely thus explained by 
Porphyry. Ylpwrov tipetoy ddffai iivOevovrai^ ain% 

^Irvx^^ ahovfiivov^. Porphyr. de Ahstin. lib. iv. § 15 . The 
testimony of Sanchoniathon, as to the immemorial doctrine 
and practice of the old Phcenicians, is the same as that of 
the Hebrew prophet. Pursuant to a very ancient custom, 
which required kings and rulers, in the event of great 
public calamities, to devote, as a ransom to ike avenging 
demons (Xvrpov tols rifKt}poi9 haijno(n\ the hest-beloved of 
their children, in the place of the destrvobion of the whole 
community (dyrl lijs Trdvrtav (pOopds) ; Cronus, he relates, a 
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The doctrine of an atonement had, indeed, by 
these corrupt religionists, been most lamentably 
abused in symbolic practice : but still the doc- 

primitive king and god of the country, in the course of 
a disastrous war, sacrificed, on this identical principle, his 
only son Jeud. He adds very remarkably, that persons, 
thus devoted, were sacrificed mystically. See Sanchon. apud 
Euseh. Praep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 

To enter into this subject, after Dr. Outram and A bp. 
Magee, were plainly superfluous : yet there is a curious 
particular, mentioned by Plutarch from Castor, relative to 
the expiatory sacrifice of the Egyptians, which has been left 
unnoticed by both those writers, and which therefore I shall 
take this opportunity of adducing. 

Herodotus had stated, that the Egyptians, in the devote- 
ment of their expiatory sacrifice, were wont to imprecate 
upon the head of the vicarious victim the several evils which 
might otherwise fall either upon the sacrificers themselves 
or upon all Egypt : and he had moreover remarked, that the 
bulls, destined for such oblations, were, after a careful 
examination, sealed upon the horns by sacerdotal officers set 
apart for that precise purpose. -Herod. Hist. lib. ii. § 38 , 39 . 

Both these mattex’s are confirmed by Plutarch ; hut he 
adds, what Herodotus had omitted to specify, an account of 
the exact impression made by the sacred signet. 

Those of the priesthood^ says he, who are called seeders^ mark 
the bttll, destined for the expiatory sacrifice^ with a secd^ which 
( as Castor tells us ) hears the device of a man in a kneeling 
attitude^ with his arms bound behind him^ and with a sword 
pointed to his throat, Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir. J 31 . 

Now, when the professed object of the sacrifice is consi^ 
dered, there can be little doubt, I think, as to the import of 
the device upon the signet. It set forth, that the penalty 
or deadly calamity, impending over the head of the sacri- 
fleer, was transferred to the head of the victim : it exhibited 
the fate of the sacrificer, when not secured by the myste- 
rious.efficacy of the vicarious sacrifice. 
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trine itself, exemplified in the bloody rite of 
human piacular sacrifice, had existed in the land 
of Canaan long anterior to t£e promulgation of 
the Law of Moses. 

I may add, that the very abuse of the doctrine, 
in regard to practice, does itself serve to establish 
the high antiquity of the doctrine. In the com- 
mon course of things, abuse cannot but be always 
posterior to use : for that, which is abused, must 
have existed prior to its abuse. The very abuse, 
therefore, of the doctrine of an atonement, through 
the practice of piacular human sacrifice, proves 
indisputably, not only its bare existence, but its 
high antiquity (previous to its abuse) xmder a 
pure and innocent modification. 

2. Enough, however, has been said, as to the 
simple matter of fact, that the doctrine of an atone- 
ment, to be effected through the vicarious medium of 
a bloody piacular sacrifice, existed prior to the de- 
livery of the Laic of Moses : I proceed to Mr. 
Davison’s own abatements and allowances. 

That Paganism inculccded the doctrine of cat 
atonement, he denies not: on the contrary, he 
Iximself states and confesses the well-known cir- 
cumstance, that Paganism tmght and mcdntamed 
the expiatory power of ammal sacrifice *. 

* Inquiry, pp. 143, 144. 
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Nor does he merely confess that Pagaiiism, 
SUBSEQUENT to the promulgation of the Mosaic Law, 
inculcated the doctrine of an atonement : unless 
I wholly misunderstand him, his language of 
necessity imports, that Paganism taught the ex- 
piatory power of animal sacrifice even before the 
law loas promulgated. He contends, indeed, that 
Paganism reached the doctrine of an atonement 
through the alone medium of a superstition, 
equally abhorrent from the light of nature, and 
from the principles of reason * : but then he also 
remarks, that “ God, who had ordained the aton- 
“ ing sacrifice of the Gospel from the foundation of 
“ the world, owed no change of his purpose, or of 

the typical representation of it, to the vanity of 
“ human corruptions t-” Now, if God were not 
to be changed from the typical representation of 
his purpose by the circumstance that superstition 
had already struck out the doctrine of an atone- 
ment, and if (as Mr. Davison teaches) this typi- 
cal representation by expiatory sacrifice com- 
menced with the promulgation of the law : it is 
clear, that the doctrine of an atonement must con- 
fessedly have been held anterior to the promul- 
gation of the law ; and, consequently, it is dear. 


* Compare Inquiry, p. 27, with pp. 143, 144, 
t Inquiry, p. 144. 
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that the bare doctrine itself could not have been 
an ALTOGETHER NEW doctrine when the law was 
■first promulgated. 

III. The soundness of the speculation, that 
Paganism reached the doctrine of an atonement 
through the sole medium of an unnatural and irra- 
tional superstition, I shall presently consider*: 
but I must first revert to Mr. Davison’s own 
statement, which I have described as not cha- 
racterized with perfect caution and accuracy. 

In opposition, both to facts, and (if I mistake 
not) to his own allowance also, Mr. Davison 
asserts, that the very notmi of an atonement, as 
connected with animal sacrifice, was utterly un- 
known during the patriarchal ages : and, in strict 
accordance with this assertion, he distinctly inti- 
mates, that the hitherto unknown doctrine of an 
atonement was first set forth in the Law of Moses 
under the p'ecise aspect of a new doctrine. 

Now this statement, I apprehend, is very far 
from being strictly accurate. 

In the consistent developement of his own hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Davison, I take it, would have ex- 
pressed himself more correctly, had he said* not 
that The doctrine of an atonment was xot.allv 


* See below, sect. ii. chap. 2. 
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UNKNOWN before the promulgation of the Law, mas- 
much as it was first set forth in the Law as a new 
doctrine : but that, Before the promulgation of the 
Law, the doctrine of an atonement had no divinely 
APPROVED existence; or, in other words, that. 
Although the doctrine of an atonement might have 
SIMPLY and suPERSTiTiousLY existed before the 
promulgation of the Law, it did not exist, before the 
•promulgation of the Law, with the divine sanc- 
tion AND APPROBATION. 

'IV. Mr. Davison’s much too large assertion 
being now set aside, as corresponding neither 
with matter of fact nor even with hia.own abate- 
ments and allowances, I have henceforth to meet 
him upon ground considerably lower than that 
which he had originally taken. 

At present, therefore, omitting the assertion, 
that. At the promulgation of the Law, the doctrine 
of an atonement was an entirely new doctrine, a 
doctrine hitherto unknown and unthought op ; 
I consider Mr. Davison as speaking in the fol- 
lowing more moderated terms. 

We have no evidence whatsoever of the divinely 
APPROVED existence of the doctrine of an atonement 
PREVIOUS to the delivery of the Law by the hand 
of Moses. Whence it will result, that, f God 
did NOT reveal to the patriarchal religionists the 
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doctrine of an atonement^ they could, noty with the 

DIVINE SANCTION AND APPROBATION, hxite had the 

rite ofpiacular sacrifice. 

In this manner I understand Mr. Davison’s 
present argument. The true question is not. 
Whether the doctrine of an atonement existed ante- 
rior to the delivery of the law ; for, with respect 
to its bare previous existence, there cannot be 
a shadow of doubt: but the true question is. 
Whether the doctrine of an atonement existed anterior 
to the delivery of the Law with the divine sanc- 
tion AND APPROBATION. 

Of the present question, I understand Mr. 
Davison to maintain the negative: I myself 
rather incline to maintain the affirmative. 


CHAPTER II. 

Evidence of the divinely approved existence of the 
Doctrine of Atonement during the Patriarchal Ages, 
from its universal prevalence throughout the Gentile 
World. 

The universal prevalence of expiatory sacrifice 
throughout the heathen world has been so amply 
shewn by the exceflent Archbishop Magee, and 
is (unless I wholly misapprehend him) so fully 
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allowed by Mr. Davison, that, without further 
investigation, I assume it as an established fact : 
and this fact I am willing to make the basis of 
an argument in favour of the divinely aj}proved 
6xiste?ice of the doctrine of an atonement during the 
patriarchal ages 

Throughout the entire world, the religion of 
Paganism taught and maintained the expiatory 
power of animal sacrifice. 

Now whence did the Pagans receive this no- 
tion of an atonement? From the light of nature 
and from the principles of reason, as Mr. Davison 
most justly remarks, they not have, received 
it ; from revelation, as Mr. Davison further con- 

V 

tends, they did not receive it. What then, on the 
principles of Mr. Davison, was the medium, 
through which it was conveyed to them ? 

I. “ The reply,” says Mr. Davison, “ is obvious. 
‘‘ Superstition, by an easy corruption of mind, 
“ might soon come to think, that the animal vic- 
“ tim was not merely the representative of a de- 
“ served punishment', in which use it was rational; 
“ but the real ' equivalent for it, in which sense it 
“ was most unreasonable : and might thus resort 
" to sacrifice for pardon, as well as corf6ssion'‘’-f. 

* Magee’s Disc, on Atonem. and Sacrif. No. V, XXXUI, 
LVI. Davison's Inquiry, pp. 143? 144. 

t Inquiry^ p, 144. 
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n. Certainly, the solution of the diflSculty is 
given with Mr. Davison’s characteristic acute- 
ness : and, though it doubtless rests upon a mere 
unproved conjecture, yet I am free to say, that 
this hypothetical solution would have accounted 
very handsomely for the existence of the pagan 
notion of an atonement, if that notion had been 
confined to a single people. But such is not the 
case. The pagan notion of an" atonement was 
universal: and, upon the precise fact of its 
UNIVERSALITY, I claim to join issue with Mr. 
Davison. 

Of superstition the vagaries are so endless 
and so extraordinary, that we cannot easily de- 
termine what it might or might not strike out : 
but the obvious tendency of this inventive humour 
is the production of variett/, not of urdfomMy. 
Peradventure the priesthood of any single peo- 
ple, acting agreeably to Mr. Davison’s very 
plausible conjecture, might strike out the notion 
of an atonement, and might practically exem- 
plify that notion in the rite of bloody piacular 
sacrifice: but, according to what is called thA 
doctrine of chances, it were a marvel, that the 
priesthood of every people, however widely sepa- 
rated, and however socially unconnected, should, 
with a rare concurrence of sentiment, harmonious^ 
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and uniformly agree to adopt the self-same modi- 
fication of superstitious belief and practice. I 
have always thought, and I still think, that an 
UNIVERSAL accordance in matters purely arbitrary 
evinces, of necessity, that those matters had a 
common origin *. Now, if this principle be just, 
(and I have not, as yet, seen any reason to doubt 
its justice,) the universal accordance of the pagan 
world, in the purely arbitrary doctrine of an atone- 
ment and in the purely arbitrary practice of pia- 
cular sacrifice, invincibly demonstrates, that that 
doctrine and that practice could not, in point of 
fact, have been indepenbently struck out by all 
the nations of the world in theiir insulated state, 
but that the doctrine and practice in question 
must have been derived to all nations from some 
one common origin to which the ancestors of all 
nations must have had an equally easy access. 

III. And, now, what shall we pronounce to be 
the common origin, from which the universal 
doctrine and practice alike emanated ? 

1. Shall we adopt the wild speculation of 
Huetius and other writers of the same school, 

* Thisj accordingly, I have made the professed basis of 
my work on the Origin of Pagan Idolatry : and I do not 
perceive any ground for deeming $uch a foundation 
secure. 
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who Would so resolutely derive the whole mani- 
festly connected theology of the Gentiles from the 
history of Moses and the Israelites, that, as 
Bishop Warburton somewhere expresses it, they 
will scarcely leave Rome in possession of her 
own Romulus * ? Even if an adventurous spirit 
of literary chivalry prompted us to undertake, on 
its own abstract merits, such an utterly hopeless 
enterprise : we should at once be checked, in mid 
career, by the stubborn fact, that both the doc- 
trine and the practice existed in the pagan world 
anterior to the promulgation of the Law by Moses 
and anterior to the occupation of Palestine by 
Israel. 

2, Clearly, the common origin, of which we 
are in quest, must be far more ancient than the 
time of Moses : and perhaps it will not be easy 
to give any satisfactory account of it, if we stop 
short of that second father of mankind whom the 
traditions of the Gentiles themselves harmoniously 
describe as the earliest postdiluvian sacrificer. 

Let Noah be propounded, as the common ori-‘ 
gin of the doctrine and the practice to all his 
posterity ; and the riddle of pagan unipohmitv 
will be forthwith read : let Noah be rejected, as 
this common origin; and the riddle of pagan 
* See Huet. Demons. Evan. Propos. it. c, 3—10. 
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UNIFORMITY must then be left for a more satis- 
factory solution to those who advocate Mr. Davi- 
son’s opinion. 

3. But, if Noah be admitted as the common 
origin of the doctrine and the practice to all his 
posterity, the necessary conclusion will, I fear, 
be fatal to the system now under discussion. 

Noah could not communicate what he himself 
did not possess. Hence, if Noah communicated 
the doctrine and the practice to all his posterity, 
Noah must assuredly have been well acquainted 
both with the doctrine and with the practice. 

But in what manner did- the doctrine and the 
practice become known to that great patriarch ? 
Was it from a special revelation, made to himself 
or to his remote ancestors ? Or was it from the 
wayward operation of a presumptuous and unau- 
thorised superstition? 

The character of the just man, who was perfect 
in his generations, and who walked with God, 
forbids, I think, the latter part of the alternative. 
Mr. Davison himself allows, that the doctrine 
and the practice could not emanate from the light 
of nature or from the principles of reason. It 
remains only, that Noah received them from reve-- 
lation either mediate or immediate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evidence of the dwinely-apj)roved Existence of the 
Doctrine of an Atonement during the Patriarchal 
Ages, from the Character of the Sacrifices recorded 
in the Book of Job. 

It may be said, that a common origin, of a far 
less venerable nature than that propounded by 
myself, may be well assigned to the doctrine and 
the practice of atonement and piacular sacrifice as 
they UNIVERSALLY prevailed among the Gentiles. 

From Babel the nations of the earth proceeded, 
as from a general source : Babel was confessedly 
the fruitful parent of idolatry and superstition: 
what hinders then, that we should seek at Babel 
the common origin of the doctrine and the prac- 
tice in their unauthorised condition of mere 
superstitious derivation ? 

The objection to such a theory is such, I 
think, as cannot easily be removed. 

If the doctrine and the practice, antcrwr to 
the promulgation of the Law, sprang only from 
the working of a presumptuous and unhallowed 
superstition; they must alike, from their very 
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nature and tendency, have been utterly abomi- 
nable to God. But we seem to have suflScient 
proof from Scripture, that such was not the case. 
Therefore, apparently, the doctrine and the prac- 
tice, anterior to the promulgation of the Law, 
cannot have sprung from the mere working of a 
presumptuous and unhallowed superstition. 

Whatever inspired writer may have been the 
author of the book of Job; there can be no 
reasonable doubt, I think, that the individual Job 
flourished anterior to the promulgation of the 
Law ; and, whatever possible incidental allusions 
to the peculiarities of the Law may be detected 
in the poetical and parabolical parts of the book, 
thus evincing the book itself to have been written 
subsequent to the promulgation of the Laiv ; we 
cannot believe, consistently with the inspiration 
of its author, that he would exhibit Job and his 
friends, as performing certain acts under a cer- 
tain peculiar aspect, which yet they never did 
perform. 

On this basis, which (I trust) is unexception- 
able, I am willing to frame my present argu- 
ment*. 

* Bespecting my basis, I have no dispute with Mr. Davi- 
son. He fully admits the high antiquity even of the book 
of Job, supposing it to be as old as the time of Moso», If 
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I. In the book of Job, the rite of offering 
up sacrifice to God is twice mentioned and de- 
scribed. 

1. The ordinary practice of the holy man 
himself, prior to the occurrence of his trials, 
is approbatively detailed by the inspired writer 
in manner following. 

His sons went, and feasted in their houses, every 
one his day: and sent and called for their three 
sisters, to eat and to drink with them. A7id it was 
so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early 
in the morning, and offered burnt-offerings accord- 
ing to the number of them all: for Job said; It 
may be, that my sons have shvned, and cursed Ood 
in their hearts. Thus did Job continually* . 

2. Such was the ordinary practice of Job 
anterior to his trials : at the conclusion of them, 
we find a charge given by God himself to Eli- 
phaz and his two friends, that they should devote 
a burnt-offering, on the express ground that the 
wrath of the Almighty was kindled against them 


suet, therefore, he the admitted antiquity of the book, the 
individual must obviously be yet more ancient. So far as I 
can judge, there is no reasonable doubt that Job flourished 
anterior to the delivery of the Law. See Davison’s Inquiry, 
p, 190. 

* Job i. 4, 5. 
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because they had not spoken of him as they 
ought to have spoken. 

It was so, that, after the Lord had spoken these 
words unto Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the 
Temanite: My wrath is kindled against thee and 
against thy two friends ; for ye have not spoken 
of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job 
hath. Therefore take unto you now seven bullocks 
and seven rams, and go to my servant Job, and 
offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering ; and my 
servant Job shall pray for you; for him will I 
accept: lest I deal with you cfter your folly, in 
that ye have not spoken of me the thing which is 
right, like my servant Job. So Eliphaz the Te- 
manite and Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar the 
Naamathite went, and did according as the Lord 
commanded them : the Lord also accepted Job *. 

11. These two passages undoubtedly record 
two sacrifices, which were offered up anterior 
to the delivery of the Law from mount Sinai: 
and the latter of them is specially remarkable 
from the circumstance, that it exhibits God him- 
self as eryoining the rite. 

That the two recorded sacrifices were neither 
eucharistic nor simply homologetic, is, I think. 


* Job xlii. 7 — 0 . 
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too evident to be denied: that they were as- 
suredly sacrifaes for sin, is, I think, too plain 
to be controverted *, The only question, there- 
fore, with which we are concerned, is this : Under 
w/iat aspect, and with what prevailing idea, were 
the two sacrifices devoted? 

1. A sacrifice, oflered up for sin, may (as 
I have already observed f) either express a 
mere act of deprecation, or it may express an 
act of deprecation associated with the idea of an 
expiatory atonement. 

Hence, though every expiatory sacrifice is 
deprecatory, it does not of necessity follow, that 
every deprecatory sacrifice should be expiatory. 

The matter, therefore, to be inquired into, is 
this : Whether the sacrfices for sin, recorded in 
the book of Job, were real expiatory sacrifices.' 
or whether they simply and nakedly expressed a 
mere act of deprecation ? 

2. It will not, I apprehend, be now asserted, 
that those sacrifices could not have been offered 
up with the purpose of making an atonement, 
on the ground that this idea was as yet unknown 

* Such, accordingly, of old was the opinion of Cypnan. 
He describes Job as offering daily sacrifices to God, on 
behalf of his children, pro peccatis eorvm. Cyprian, de 
Opel*, et Eleem. p. 205. Oxon. 16S2. 

t See above, sect. i. chap. 4. § I. 3, 4. 
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in the world: for the actual existence of the 
idea anterior to the promulgation of the Law, 
whencesoever that idea might originate, is fully- 
established by the fact of the human sacrifices 
of Canaan and Phemcia compared with the Ulus- 
trative language of the prophet Micah. The pos- 
sibility, therefore, of their having been expiatory 
sacrifices, is clear and indisputable. 

With respect to the probability that such was 
the case, I shall say nothing. What may seem 
probable to one person, wiU seem improbable to 
another person : and, after all, even in its very 
best estate, probability is not demonstration. 
Hence, in regard to the probability of the matter, 
I shall- be silent. 

As for the simple detail of the transactions, it 
is couched in such phraseology that it leaves 
the point altogether undecided. In the Hebrew 
language, the word, which we translate sin- 
offering when used in its sacrificial sense, in- 
variably denotes an expiatory offering for sin, 
agreeably to the strict definition of the terin 
which has been given by Moses himself*. 'But, 
in the detail of the transactions before us, that 
word is not employed. On the contrary, a diffe- 


* Exod. EES. 10. See also Esod. eeuc. 86. 
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rent word is used : which different word, though it 
may he, and often is, fitly employed to describe 
a proper expiatory sin-offering, does not of necessity, 
by the mere force of its etymology, convey any 
such idea; it may, or it may not, just as the 
context shall determine, express the sense of 
what Moses calls a sin-offering of atonements* . 
Consequently, the phraseology of the passages 
in the book of Job leaves it undetermined, whe- 
ther the sacrifices, respectively offered up by 
the holy man and his three friends, were merely 
deprecatory sacrifices for sin; or whether, with 
the additional idea of an atonement, they were 
also expiatory sacrifices. 

Hitherto, therefore, from the book of Job, we 
have learned nothing to our purpose, which can 
be fairly esteemed definite and explicit. 

3. But there is a remarkable circumstance, 
attached to the sacrifice of the three friends, 
which may possibly throw some additional light 
on the subject. 

They did not devote it of their own spontaneous 
motion: but they offered it up by thb express 

COMMAND OF GOP. 

Hence, let its attendant idea have been what 


* Compare Exod. xxx, 10, with Levit. ix. 7. 
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it may, the sacrifice, thus attended by its own 
SPECIAL IDEA, was ofieted up under the formal 

SANCTION AND WITH THE UNAMBIGUOUS APPRO- 
BATION OP THE DEITY. 

Such being the case, not only was the sacri- 
fice ITSELF commanded of God; but likewise 
ITS attendant idea was unambiguously stamped 
by the divine approbation. 

Now, if its attendant idea were that of an atone- 
ment, we shall experience no difficulty : for we 
KNOW, that the doctrine of an atonement has been 
solemnly and expressly and practically ratified 
by the Deity. But, if its attendant idea were 
that of simple deprecation loithout ant/ reference 
whatsoever to an atonement; we shall forthwith 
encounter a difficulty, which, so far as I can dis- 
cern, is. plainly insuperable. 

(1.) Of a simple deprecatory sacrifice for sin, 
from which all idea of a vicarious atonement is 
carefully excluded, the only distinct notion which 
I can frame to my own mind, so far as its ra- 
tionale or principle is concerned, is this. 

The offerer supposes, that God will accept his 
sacrifice, as a voluntary fine or bribe or gift for 
the sin which he has committed ; and he thence 
imagines, that his sin will be pardoned, and that 
its merited punishment will be bought off, as 
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by a sort of donative presented to a corrupt 
judge, in consideration of, or by virtue of the 
expense of, his self-imposed deprecatory sa- 
crifice. 

I can frame no other distinct notion of the 
rationale or principle of a simple ieprecatory 
sacrifice for sin, than that which I have here 
stated; and, until I be better informed, I shall 
incline to think, that no other distinct notion 
can be framed. Let us, however, discuss the 
matter somewhat more copiously: for I wish, 
if possible, to avoid the possibility of misap- 
prehension. 

The idea, attendant upon such a sacrifice, 
cannot be a coiifession that the offerer deserves to 
suffer the death inflicted upon the victim : for this 
idea constitutes not deprecatory, but homologeiic, 
sacrifice. Neither can the attendant idea be 
the gratfful presentment of a free gift: for that 
idea constitutes the sacrifice denominated eucJm^ 
ristic. 

Now it is obvious, that neither hosnologetic 
sacrifice, nor eucharistic sacrijice, can,’ without an 
extraordinary confusion of ideas, be identified 
with simple deprecatory sacrifice oh accomt of sin. 
For homologetic sacrifice expresses, by significant 
action, the duty of humble and contrite confession; 
and eucharistic sacrifice, also by significant' action. 
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expresses the duty of praise and thanksgiving : 
but deprecatory/ sacrijke for sin, unless we hope- 
lessly confound it with these two other sorts of 
sacrifice, must certainly express, by significant 
action, some idea, strictly proper to itself, and 
altogether distinct from the two specific ideas 
attendant upon the other two kinds of sacrifice. 

What, then, is the strictly proper idea, which 
deprecatory sacrifice, simply as such, and as 
professedly contradistinguished from expiatory 
sacrijke which involves the additional idea of 
an atonement: what is the strictly proper idea, 
which mere deprecatory sacrifice expresses by its 
own significant action ? 

I repeat it, that I can discover no idea, save 
that which I have already stated. 

The offerer supposes, that. God will accept hU 
sacrifice, as a voluntary fiyie or bribe or gft for 
the sin which he has committed: and he thence 
imagines, that his sin will be pardoned, and that 
its merited punishment will be bought off , as by 
a sort of donative presented to a corrupt judge, 
in consideration of, or by virtue of the expense of, 
his self-imposed deprecatory sacrifice. 

At this answer I have arrived by the mere 
reason and necessity of the case : but its strict 
correctness is fully established by that best of 
all evidence, naked matter of fact. 
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The ancients have expressly stated the attend-^ 
ant notion, under the influence of which they 
offered up the simple deprecatory sacrifice : and 
to their testimony I make my appeah 

Tame, 0 Achilles, thy mighty anger, says the 
Homeric Phenix to the ruthless hero of the Iliad. 
It befits thee not to have a merciless heart. The 
very gods themselves, whose virtue and honour and 
Strength are greater than thine, are capable of 
being turned. For, with sacrifices and vows and 
libations and the odour of victims, suppliant men 
turn them aside from t heir purpose, whensoever 
ar^ person sins and tramgresses* . 

Gifts, says Ovid, captivate both men and gods .* 
Jupiter himself is appeased by the gifts, which are 
offered to himf. 

With what bribe, says Persius, would you pur- 
chase the ear of the gods ? Shall your oblation be 
the lungs and the milk of a slaughtered victim^? 

If then my answer to the question be correct, 
(and I see no particular reason to doubt its cor- 
rectness,) the idea, attendant upon simple depre- 
catory sacrifice as contradistinguished from com- 
plex piacular sacrifice, will be : that The punishment 
of sin can be bought off, and that a reconcUiation 

* Hotaer. Iliad, lib. is. ver. 493— -497. 
f Ovid. Art. Amat. lib. iii. ver. 663, 664. 
i Pers. Satir. ii. ver. 39, 30. 
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with- God can be purchased, at the sufficiently easy 
expense of donatively presenting ( as Homer' speaks ) 
sacrijkes and vows and libations*. 

(2.) We have now acquired, by no unfair 
or irrational process, I trust, the specific idea 
attendant upon simple deprecatory sacrifice. 

If then simple deprecatory sacrifice were the 
sacrifice ofiered up by Job’s three friends, such, 
so far as I can see, must have been the inward 
idea attendant upon the outward rite. But God 
himself commanded the sacrifice ofiered up by 
Job’s three friends. Therefore, if that sacrifice 
were a simple deprecatory sacrifice, God himself 
must have sanctioned and approved its inward 
attendant idea: in,pther words, God himself must 
have sanctioned and approved the idea, that The 

* I am not without some suspicion, that this grossly- 
Oorrupt mode of sacrificature is alluded to and justly cas- 
tigated by Solomon. 

On what principle our translators have rendered, as they 
have done, Prov. xiii. 6, I shall not pretend to determine : 
the following strikes me, as being its proper and legitimate 
version. 

Righteousness shall hedge in the perfect way ; hut loick^ 
edness will pervert the sin-offering. 

Of some men the sottish wickedness will be such, that, 
perverting the expiatory sin-offering from its appointed 
use and intent, they will misdeem it a bribe or a gift by 
which they may purchase from God the forgiveness of 
their transgressions : but rigliteousness, better instructed, 
sball hedge in the perfect way ordained of the Lord 
himself. 
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punishment of sin can be bought off bp a gift or a 
bribe, and that A reconciliation with offended 
heaven can be cheaply purchased by devoting, under 
the notion of a self-imposed fine or voluntary 
pi'esent, seven bullocks and seven rams. 

Such is the result, to which, if I mistake not, 
we are inevitably brought by the supposition, 
that the sacrifice offered up by Job’s three 
friends was a simple deprecatory sacrifice as con- 
tradistinguished from a complex piacular sacrifice. 
But this result is alike contrary to reason and 
to scripture*. Therefore it cannot but be erro- 
neous. If then the result be thus palpably 
erroneous, the sacrifice, enjoined by God upon 

* It may be said, that oblations to God are, in scripture, 
frequently denominated gifts: which mig'ht be thought 
to imply a notion, not very dissimilar to that entertained 
. by the Pagans. 

Doubtless they are so denominated: but can a single 
instance be brought in which they are ap^rohaJtively repre- 
sented as gifts bestowed foi' the •purpose of mercenary cfe- 
precation ? 

Gifts, appointed to be offered unto God, were clearly gifts, 
not deprecatory, but either eucharistic or piacular • See Levit. 
:iviii. 1 1, 12. Matt. v. 23, 24 : and compare Matt. viii. 2 — 4, 
with Levit. xiv, 1 — 32. In fact, God expressly^ disclaims 
any gift presumptuously oJfered to him for the purpose 
of deprecation. 

There is m iniquity with the Lord our God, rwr respect 
of persons, nor taking op gifts. 2 Chron. xix. 7. 

Compare this declaration with the language of the pagan 
testimonies, as cited above. 
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Eliphaz and Hs two friends, cannot have been 
a simple deprecatory sacrifice. Now sacrifices for 
sin must be, either simply deprecatory, or com- 
plexly expiatory : and, assuredly, the sacrifice, 
commanded by God in the present case, was 
a sacrijke for sin. But the sacrifice, commanded 
in the present case by God, could not have been 
a simple deprecatory sacrifice: because the idea, 
of necessity attendant upon such a sacrifice, 
could not, consistently with his immutable moral 
attributes, have been sanctioned by the Deity. 
Therefore, finally, the sacrifice of Job’s three 
friends, enjoined by God himSelf, must have 
been an expiatory sacrifice*. 

4. The only mode, in which this argument 

* Dr. Spencer, who denies the divine inslitutim of pri^ 
mitive sacrifice^ and who yet allows that expiaiory oblations 
were offered up even by the picnos, anterior to the promulyaticm 
of the Laiv, endeavours to account for the uncommanded 
existence of the latter, on the ground that they were a sort 
of gifts presented for the purpose of buying hack the 
favour of the offended Deity. Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rif. 
lib. iii. dissert. 2. cap. 4. sect. 2. voL ii. p. 149. 

Agreeably to this speculation, he elsewhere describes 
them as constituting a kind of traffic between God and 
man: man presenting them to God, under the aspect of 
bribes; and God remitting to man his offences, on the 
mercantile principle of value paid and received. Ibid. cap. 8. 
sect. 2. voL ii. p. 144. 

The notion of driving a bargain with God (nundinationem 
qiuxndam cum Deo, as the learned author speaks) has doubt- 
less been ever familiar to the genius of gross ' superstition : 
but the true question, at present before us, is, not Whether 
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can be rebutted with any show of equity, is 
by the assertion, that the sacrifices, recorded 
in the book of Job, were of the class deno- 
minated homologetic. 

Certainly such an assertion may be made: 
but, no less certainly, it stands directly and 
immediately contradicted by the very exact and 
specific account of the sacrifice offered up by 

such a notion might not have existed anterior to the Law; but 
Whether it covld ever have been entertained by the reaUy pious^ 
andi above dll^ whether it could ever have been sanc- 
tioned AS A RELIGIOUS VERITY BY GOD HIMSELF. NoW 
God clearly must have thus sanctioned it, if he ever appro- 
batively received sacrifices offered up to him on this avowed 
principle. 

It may not be improper to add, that, according to the 
present mode of accounting for the human origin of expia- 
tory sacrifice, Dr. Spencer by no means states with accuracy 
the real idea attendant upon such oblation. The principle 
of expiatory sacrifice is not a project to buy off the wrath of 
God with a bribe : but its true principle is the imputative 
transfer of sin and punishment from the sacrificer to the 
victim* Dr. Spencer, in short, has ascribed to complex expia- 
tory sacrifice the idea, which exclusively belongs to simple 
deprecator^sacrifice : and this idea, I contend, cannot possibly, 
in the very nature of things, have ever been sanctioned by 
God. 

Much more just and correct is Mr. Davison’s estimate of 
the question, than that of Dr. Spencer. Mr. Davison, in? 
stead of attempting to deduce the doctrine of expiation and 
atonement from the light of nature or the principles of 
reason, very wisely declares, as every thinking man must 
declare when the question is accurately stated, his inability 
to comprehend, how that doctrine can ever be grounded on 
any such principles or justified by them, Inquijy, p. 27, 

F2 
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Eliphaz and his two friends at the express com- 
mand of the Deity. 

We are distinctly told, that the sacrifice was 
to be offered up, not merely under the idea 
of a confession of sin, but lest Ood should deal 
with the offerers cfter their folly. 

Clearly, therefore, the sacrifice was deprecatory, 
not homologetic : and the sole question remains 
as before; Whether it was simply deprecatory, or 
whether it was complexly deprecatory by the intro- 
duction of the additional idea of an atonement. 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in establishing 
tlie latter part of this alternative, the general 
conclusion will plainly be this: that The doc- 
trine of an atonement by piacular sacrifice, as it 
existed pure and unperverted to the abomhmtion 
of human devotements anterior to the promulgation 
of the Law, sprang, not from the icorkings of 
superstition, but from a specific divine revelation. 

Ill, The mode, in which Mr, Davison would 
deal with the narrative of the sacrifice offered 
up by Eliphaz and his two friends, is not a 
little unsatisfactory. 

“ The instances of sacrifice recorded in the 
“ book of Job,^’ says he, are cited in proof 
“ of early expiatory sacrifice for sin. I do not 
" dispute the high antiquity, which is assigned 
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“ to this book by the Primitive Christian Church; 
“ an authority, the most entitled to our attention 
“ in the question of its age and origin. Let 
“ it be supposed as ancient as the time of 
“ Moses. The account, which it gives of sacri- 
“ fice, does not denote an expiatory institution. 
“ The burnt-offering of Eliphaz and his com- 
“ panions is joined with the intercession of Job. 
“ The burnt-offering of the three friends was 
“ presented; and the Lord also accepted Job: 
“ a proof this, of the efficacy of Job's ‘prayer, 
“ not of the expiatory power of the sacrifice of 
“ his friends* ”. 

From the circumstance of the intercessory prayer 
of Job being mentioned in cofgunction ‘with the 
bumt-ojfering of his friends, Mr. Davison takes 
occasion to deny altogether the expiatory power 
of the sacrifice. 

I am at a loss to perceive, how such a con- 
clusion results legitimately from such premises. 

If the friends of Job were to be reconciled 
with God exclusively through the holy man’s 
intercession, it will be difficult to specify wherein 
consisted the utility of the sacrifice. Clearly ffie 
sacrifice was to be offered up, because th^ had 
sinned, and lest God should deal 'with them after 
* Inquiiy, p. 190. 
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thdrfolh/ : and clearly it was altogether useless, 
unless it operated in some mode or another to 
procure the remission of their offence. So dif- 
ferently do different persons view the same 
matter, each probably more or less under the 
influence of their respective previously-adopted 
opinions, that Mr. Davison’s premises would 
have conducted myself to a precisely opposite 
conclusion. 

By the command of God, the friends of Job 
offer up a burnt-offering, because th^ have of- 
fended, and LEST God should deal with them cfter 
their folly: and, by the command also of God, 
Job himself intercedes on their behalf, for the 
same reason and with the same purpose. 

These, I apprehend, are the premises common 
to Mr. Davison and myself: and, from them, 
I should certainly conclude, not that the inter- 
cession of Job was exclusively efficacious, and 
that the sacrifice of his friends possessed no 
expiatory power ; but that Job’s intercession 
would be wholly inefficacious, if the prescribed 
expiatory sacrifice were omitted. 

In drawing such a conclusion, I am not a little 
influenced by the apparently analogical case of 
the great Christian sacrifice. 

Our Lord was offa:^ up on our behalf, that 
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by his one sacrifice of himself he might fully 
atone for all our ofiences: and our Lord also, 
as we learn from Holy Writ, ever liveth to make 
intercession for us*. 

Intercessory prayer and piacular sacrifice are 
here, we see, avowedly united: and we are 
certain, that the prayer of the great intercessor, 
no less than the prayer of Job, will be heard 
and accepted of the Lord. Yet, notwithstanding 
this undoubted circumstance, it were most un- 
satisfactory reasoning thence to infer, that, be - 
cause the prater was efficacious, therefoee the 
sacrifice possessed no exp/w-tory power. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Evidence of the divinely-approved Existence of the 
Doctrine of an Atonement during the Patriarchal 
Ages, from the Character of the Sacrifice of Noah. 

The preceding remarks may perhaps throw 
some light upon the true character of the sacri- 
fice of Noah : and, when the true character of 
that saarifice shall have been ascertained, it 
may possibly tend yet additionally to establish 
the divinely-approved esdstence of the doctrine of 


* Heb. Tii. 
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an atonement during the period of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

Mr. Davison, with some reason, censures Dr. 
Spencer for pronouncing the sacrifice of Noah 
to have been piacular*. In saying this, I wish 
not to be understood as intimating, that Dr. 
Spencer was mistaktn as to his opinion of its 
piacularity; for I believe his opinion, in that 
particular, to be perfectly correct: but the fact 
is, that he tacitly assumes, what he ought expli- 
citly to have proved. Thus far, therefore, Mr. 
Davison’s censure is just. In Dr. Spencer’s 
very brief discussion of the matter, his argu- 
ments may shew, that the sacrifice was depre- 
catoiy: but the establishment of this point, as 
he has left the question, does not therfore de- 
monstrate, that the sacrifice was also expiatory. 

This defect in Dr. Spencer I shall endeavour 
to supply : and, for the sake of clearness, I shall 
argue the whole matter from the beginning. 

I. The history of Noah’s sacrifice is detailed 
by the sacred writer in manner following : — 

Noah huilded an altar unto the Lord: and took 
of every clean beast and of every clean fowl; and, 
offered burnt-offerings on the altar. And the, 


* Inquiry, p. 38 — 42. 
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Lord smelled a sweet satour; arid the Lord said 
in his heart: I will not again curse the ground 
any more for man's sake; for the imagination 
of man's heart is evil from his youth: neither will 
I again smite any more every thing living, as I 
have done. While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night, shall not cease*. 

n. In this narrative, so far as the charactef 
of the sacrifice itself is concerned, we learn 
nothing definite. 

The Hebrew word, employed by Moses to 
describe the oblation of Noah, is that identical 
generalising word, which is used to describe 
the respective oblations of Job and his three 
friends, and which our translators render by the 
Ikiglish term burnt-offering. 

Now this word may, or may not, describe 
an expiatory sacrifice: and, if our information 
had extended no further than the simple state- 
ment of Noah’s oblation; we should not, on 
any solid grounds, have been able to determine, 
whether it were eucharistic or homologetic or 
simply deprecatory or complexly piacular. The, 
object of the sacrifice, or the intention of the 


* Gen. viii. 80 — 22 . 
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sacrificer, would have been left in such a state 
of total uncertainty, that it would have been 
mere folly to hazard any explicit opinion. 

in. But, from the narrative, we learn much 
more than the naked fact, that Noah, with what- 
ever intention, offered up burnt-offerings: we addi- 
tionally learn from it, both the mode in which 
God accepted the sacrifice, and the answer which 
he inwardly gave to it. 

Now it is obvious, that, when this information 
is conveyed, much information is also inevitably 
conveyed as to the intention of the sacrificer: for 
we may always learn, from the purport of ap 
answer, the nature of the address or the question 
which produced that answer; and, if the mode 
in which a sacrifice is received be specifically 
detailed, we may always learn, from such de- 
tail, the object of the sacrifice itsef The one 
plainly involves the other. Hence, from the 
sequel of the narrative, we may gather, I think, 
without much difficulty, the object of Noah's 
sacrifice. 

1. The mode, in which God accepted the 
sacrifice, is described in our English translation, 
which here follows the Greek of the Seventy, 
by the expression, that The Lord smelled a 
sweet savour: but, as Dr. Spencer has justly 
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observed, the original Hebrew ought rather to 
have been rendered. The Lord smelled an odour 
of rest. 

This phrase, the learned writer, with good 
reason, supposes to mean, that Gad, who was 
'premousfy offended, became, by Noah's sacrifice, 
pacified and appeased*: and, in support of his 
interpretation, he adduces the Syriac version, 
which explains the Hebrew of Moses by the 
expression An odour of placability 

The same view was evidently entertained by 
Josephus, as likewise cited by Dr. Spencer: for, 
arguing retrogressively from the mode in which 
the sacrifice was accepted, he very naturally 
supposes Noah to have prayed, that God would 
favourably accept his oblation and that the earth 
might never hereafter experience similar anger X- 
I may add, that this identical exposition of 
the phrase now before us is adopted also by 
Aben-Ezra, as cited by Buxtorf. He rightly 


* Odoratus est Dominus odorem quietis: hoc est, Qui 
antea commotus erat, quietus et placatus, Noachi sacrificio, 
reddebatur. Spencer, de Leg. Heb. lib. iii. dissert, ii. cap. 3. 
sect. 2. p. 143. 

t Odorem placabilitatis. Ibid. 

J ’Evyttevws T€ ovv avTov TrpoffBix^trOaL Tjjv Overlay TrapeKoKeif 
Kal pTjBeplav opt^Tjy er* ttjv (fijy ojaolav Xafie'tv, Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. lib. i. c. 3. § 7, p. 13. Hudson. 
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translates it An odour of rest: and its import 
he pronounces to be, that The odour of the 
sacrifice was such as caused God to rest from 
his anger*. In truth, I see not what other sense 
can rationally be put upon the expression. But, 
if such be its sense, it implies of necessity, 
that Noah devoted his burnt-offering for the 
purpose of diverting God from his anger: be- 
cause the specific and well-defined mode, in which 
God accepted the sacrifice, distinctly, as in the 
way of question and answer, teaches the intention 
of the sacrificer^. 

2. We shall be brought to exactly the same 
conclusion by the recorded internal answer, 
which God is said to have given to Noah’s 
burnt-offering. 

• I will not again curse the ground any more for 
mans sake; for the imagination of man's heart 
is evil from his youth: neither will I again smite 
any more every thing living, as I have done. While. 

* Odor qnietis, id est, gratus, qui Deum ab ira sua 
qaiescere facit. Aben-Ezra in Gen. viii. 21. Buxtorf. 
Lex. Heb. in voc. p. 429. 

t In the original, the Hebrew scholar will readily ob- 
serve a play upon the name of Noah: and I take it, that 
here was accomplished the prophecy, under the influence of 
which the name itself was proleptically bestowed upon .the 
patriarch. Compare Gen. v. 28, 29, with Gen* viii. 20, 21. 
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the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and dat/ and 
night, shall not cease. 

What this answer can possibly mean, I see 
not; if it be not an intimation on the part of 
God, that, pursuant to the object of the sacrifice, 
he would cease from his wrath, and would never 
again punish the wickedness of man as he had 
recently done by the waters of the deluge. The 
answer of God, like his peculiar mode of ac- 
cepting the sacrifice, clearly teaches us the nature 
and object of that sacrifice. From the drift of 
the answer, we learn the drift- of the petition. 
Such an answer could not have been given to 
the accepted sacrifice, had not the intention of 
the sacrificer been the deprecation of God’s wrath. 

IV. Thus, both from the w-ell-defined accept- 
ance of the sacrifice and from the specific an- 
swer given to the sacrifice, we learn, I think, 
most clearly, that the burnt-offering of Noah 
was a deprecatory sacrifice, as contradistinguished 
from either a simple eucharislic sacrifice or a 
simple Jiomologetic sacrifice. 

Probably, indeed, it might comprehend all the 
three ideas of deprecation and thanksgiving and 
confession: but still the sequel of the narrative 
plainly intimates, that its leading and palmary 
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idea was that of deprecation*. Emphatically 
and properly, it was a deprecatory sacrifice: and, 
accordingly, God accepted it as a savour of rest, 
and promised that he would never more smite 
every thing living as he had recently done. 
Adopt the opinion, that it was a deprecatory 
sacrifice; and the whole narrative is harmonious 
and consistent: reject the opinion, that it was 
a deprecatory sacrifice; and the whole narrative 
is discordant and inconsistent. 

V. On these grounds, I consider it as proved, 
that the sacrifice of Noah was a deprecatory sa^ 
crijice. 

The next matter, to be discussed, is. Whether 
it was simply a deprecatory sacrifice ; or whether it 
was that complex dep'ecatory sacrifice, which in- 
volves also the superadded idea of an expiatory 
atonement. 

Here, as I have already intimated, is the real 
point, where Dr. Spencer fails. He clearly saw, 
what every thinking person must see who attends 
to the rationali of question and answer, that the 
burnt-offering of Noah was a deprecatory sacrifice: 

* Thus Cyril of Alexandria speahs of Noah’s sacrifice 
as being eucharisHc: and so, to a certain extent, it probably 
■was. But the circumstance does not obliterate its special 
(iharacter. Cyril. Alex. cont. Julian, lib. i. p. 8. 
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but, unless he could give some adequate reason 
for his assertion, he certainly had no right to 
pronounce, that this deprecatory sacrifice was also 
an erj^tory one. Now, so far from giving any 
adequate reason, Dr. Spencer gives no reason 
whatsoever. Hence, most undoubtedly, he 
assumes the matter, which he ought to have 
proved. 

Have we then any ground for maintaining, 
that the burnt-offering of Noah was an expiatory 
sacrifice : or must we rest content with the fact, 
which aloiie has hitherto been established ; the 
fact, I mean, that it was a deprecatory sacrifice? 

We have, I think, ample ground for maintain- 
ing, that it was that complex modification of depre- 
catory sacrifice, which, to simple deprecation, super- 
adds the idea of an expiatory atonement. 

1. The sacrifice of Noah, at the point to which 
we have now brought it, manifestly corresponds 
with the sacrifice offered up by the three friends 
of Job. 

Each alike was a deprecatory sacrifice: each 
alike was accepted and approved by Ood. Whe- 
ther each was more than a deprecatory sacrifice, 
must be determined precisely by the same train 
of reasoning. 

Now this train of reasoning, I am willing to 
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hope, has fully demonstrated, on the principle of 
a reduction to an absurdity, that the sacrifice of 
Job’s three friends could not , consistently with 
the known moral attributes of God, have been a 
simple deprecatory sacrifice. Whence, as it was 
neither asi euc/iaristic sacrijice nor an homologetic 
sacrifice, it must have been that complex depreca- 
tory sacrifice which involves the idea of an atone- 
ment. 

The same train of reasoning, founded as it is 
on the unchangeable moral attributes of God, is 
equally applicable to the sacrifice of Noah. 

That sacrifice certainly was a deprecatory sacri- 
fice of one description or another. In consistence 
with God’s known moral attributes, it could not 
have been a simple deprecatory sacrifice, offered 
up as a bribe to the Almighty. Therefore it 
MUST have been a compkx deprecatory sacrifice 
involving the idea of expiation or atonement. 

2. The propriety of this conclusion is strengthf 
ened by the circumstance, that it perfectly agrees 
with the conclusion to which we have already 
been brought by the uniformity observable in 
the various systems of Paganism *. 

From times of the most remote antiquity, the 


* See above, sect. ii. chap, 2. 
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notion of an atonement and the practice of pia- 
cular sacrifice have been universally familiar 
to the Gentiles. 

Now this accordance, in a notion and a prac- 
tice alike altogether arUtrary, can only be ra- 
tionally accounted for on the supposition of its 
having sprung from a common origin : and that 
common origin we shall vainly seek elsewhere 
than in the patriarch Noah. 

But the patriarch Noah could not communicate, 
what he himself did not possess. 

Therefore, to the second great father of man- 
kind, the communicated notion and practice of 
atonement and piacular sacrifice must, I think, 
inevitably have hQ&ci familiar. 

Such was the conclusion, which I drew from 
the UNIFORMITY of Paganism in a matter purely 
arbitrary : and, with it, the view, which I have 
been . led to take of the recorded sacrifice of 
Noah, perfectly corresponds. The two confirm 
each other : and the general result from the 
whole inquiry is, that We have sufficient evidence 
of the DIVINELY- APPROVED existence of the doctrine 
of an atonement during the period of early patri- 
archism. 

VI. Since Mr. Davison, perhaps, (as we may 
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hereafter find *,) somewhat too hastily, claims 
the suffrage of the whole body of the ancient 
Christian Fathers in regard to fAe mere human 
imtituiion qf p-imitive patriarchal sacrifice: it may 
not be improper, at the close of the present dis- 
cussion, to gather, through the same evidential 
medium, the apparent opinion of the early 
church, relative to the existence or the -non-exist- 
ence of the doctrine of an atonement, during the 
patriarchal ages, and tinder the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation. 

1. Our Lord, according to St. John, de- 
clared to the Jews, that Their father Abraham 
r^oiced to see his dap: and he saw it, and was 
gladf. From this remarkable text, Cyril of 
Alexandria contends, that Abraham and his pos- 
terity down to Moses were instructed, not only 
in the doctrine of an atonement by the sacrifice of 
the promised Saviour, but likewise even in the 
mystery of the incarnation itself J. 

2. The knowledge of an atonement, thus as- 
cribed by Cyril to Abraham and his successors, 
Eusebius of Cesar^a would carry yet further 

* See below, sect, iv. chap. 8 . 

t John, viii. 5G, 

J See Cyril. Alex, cont, Julian, lib. 7iii. p, 380, 381, 
Lips, 1698. 
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back than the times of that patriarch. He as- 
serts, that the ancient lovers of God, from the 
very beginning, had learned, through the teach- 
ing of the Divine Spirit, that a certain venerable 
victim should at length purify the whole world 
by the sacrifice of himself : and he adds, that, 
of the future expiatory devotement of this august 
victim, they were well aware, through the same 
heavenly teaching, that every animal victim, from 
the first-recorded sacrifice of Abel down to the 
last-oj0fered sacrifice of the Mosaic Law, was an 
appointed and intentional symbol *. 

3. Whether properly or improperly, whether 
with reason or without reason, simply as a matter 
of fact, Cyril at least and Eusebius, probably 
also the generality of their Christian contempo- 
raries, do not seem to have thought with Mr. 
Davison, that The doctrine of an atonement was 
FIRST revealed by Moses, and that It was altoge- 
ther UNKNOWN during the continuance of the Pa- 
triarchal Dispensation- 

* Euseb. Caesariens, Demons. Evan. lib. i. c. 8. p. 24, 
25. Lntet. Rob. Stephan. 1545. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE PRIMEVAL INSTITUTION OF 
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CHAPTER I. 

Evidence of the Primeval Divine Institution ofEccpi- 
atory Sacrifice from the History of the Offerings of 
Gain and Abel. 

Part. I. — Respecting the Import of the Hebrew 
Word Chattath. 

By those persons, who maintain the primetal 
divine institution of piacular sacrifice, the scriptural 
history of the offerings of Cain and Abel has 
been thought very strongly to favour their 
opinion. 

Instead of a mere eucharistic offering of vege- 
table productions which acknowledged no sin 
and which confessed no want of an atonement, 
they contend, that, by the very necessity of a 
remarkable passage in that history, when the 
passage itself is properly translated, God must 
plainly be understood as enjoining Cain to 
offer up an animal victim under the precise 
aspect of a piacular sacrifice. 

J/* thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
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And, if thou doest not well, a sin-ofpeking couch- 
eth at the door *. 

Now this injunction to devote a sin-oflFering, 
imperative as it is upon Cain, is yet no injunc- 
tion then for the first time delivered. On the 
contrary, it evidently refers to a well-known and 
alreadif-existing institution. For the injunction 
is so worded, that Cain is in effect reminded of 
a duty, which he ought to have performed, but 
which he had presumptuously neglected. 

Hence, on the supposition that the proposed 
rendering of the passage expresses the genuine 
sense of the original (a supposition, which, in 
their judgment, is abundantly well founded), 
these persons conceive themselves to be irre- 
sistibly conducted to the following most important 
conclusion. 

From the very time op the pall op man, 
God himselp instituted the rite of expiatory 

SA.CRIPICE, FOR THE SPECIFIC PURPOSE OF SIGNIFI- 
CANTLY exhibiting the DOCTRINE OF AN ATONE- 
MENT f , 

* Gen. iv. 7. 

t I need scarcely remark, that, for this excellent ver- 
sion of Gen. iv. 7, we are indebted originally to the emi- 
nently learned Lightfoot. Why it occurs not in the 
writings of the Fathers, may easily be accounted for. So 
far as I hare noted them, they uniformly quote, not from 
the Original Hebrew, hut from the Version of the.irxx. 
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It is evident, that, if this interpretation of the 
passage be correct, Mr. Davison’s opinion, that 
TAe rife of jdacular sacrifice was, for t^e first 
TIME, divinely instituted at the promulgation of the 
Jjuw of Moses, falls at once to the ground. 

Hence his business is to remove the necessity 
of such an interpretation, by producing another, 
which, in the abstract, shall be wholly unobjec- 
tionable. For, if the passage be capable of two 
interpretations, to neither of which any just ob- 
jection can be made, we must fairly allow, that 
it can no longer be adduced as affording a satis- 
factory proofs that Piacular sacrifice loas divinely 
instituted at the commencement of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation*. 

In a word, the business of Mr. Davison is to 
netitralise the passage, and thus to render it argu- 
mentatively ineffective. 

The medium, through which Mr. Davison 
would re^h his object, is a criticism upon the 
import of the Hebrew word Chattath t - and the 
drift of his criticism is to shew, that the word in 
question may be rendered a punishment for sin, 
no less properly than a sacrifice for sin. 

• Our common Englisli translation, If thm doest not well, 
sin lieth at the door, though verbally possible, is every way 
objectionable. It is either flatly tautological, or hopelessly 
unintelligible. See below, sect, iii, chap. 1. part 2. § II. 2. 

t Heb. nmi. 
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This criticism I think it equitable to give, at 
full length, in his own precise words. 

“ The whole doctrine, concerning the secon- 
“ dary sense of the word Chattath," says he, 
“ requires to be more correctly stated : and, 
“ when so stated, it will be seen to leave no au- 
“ thority to the idea of a sin-offering in this par- 
“ ticular place. 

“ The true secondary signification of the word, 
“ I take upon myself to assert, is not precisely 
“ sinr-offering at all; but something for sin, or 
“ some adjunct relative to it, as its price ; whether 
“ that price be a ransom of a pninislment : and, 
“when the term is put for a sm-offering, thzi 
“ precise sense is derived to it through the more 
“ general idea which I have here stated : in 
“ which the restricted signification of offerUig 
“ cannot be held to be essential to it, or even 
“ strictly to belong to it. And, therefore, al- 
“ though sin-offering is not an improper phrase, 
“ as it stands in our version, in the context of the 
“ Levitical Law (where the institution and de- 
“ scription of the offering are tlie subject of the 
“ text) ; yet the word Chattath, by itself, can be 
“ no more, in its secondary signification, than 
“ the lytron or the Foene of sin indifierently. 
“ It is ^either the context, or it is an occasional 
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“ and accidental use, which invests it with the 
“ specific character of an offering. 

“ This remark I expect to be fully confirmed 
“ by tliose, who will reflect for a moment on the 
“ true principle of the Hebrew language in the 
“ derivation of its secondary senses. But I ap- 
“ peal to some proofs of it. 

“ First, I appeal to the Septuagint. The Sep- 
“ tuagint translators have shewn what they 
“ thought of the terra and of its true extent, 
“ by commonly translating it for sin, or on be- 
” half of sin, without any appendage of offer- 
“ ing*. 

“ Secondly, I appeal to the actual force of the 
“ word Chattath, as expressive of punishment ; 
“ sin-suffering, as well as sin-offering. So the 
“ English translators have twice rendered it 

“ For the punishment of the iniquity of my 
“ people is greater than the punishment op the 
“ SIN of Sodom f . This complex phrase. The 
“ punishment of the sin, is simply Chattath in the 
“ original. 

“ Thu shcdl be the punishment of Egypt and 


* Gr. mql i/jiccprlas ot 'afjuc§rl»y. “ In some read- 
“ ings of the Septuagint, it is simply aptagriitr Iffr/v: 
“ a correct and consistent translation.” 
t .Lament, iv. 6. 
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“ THE PUNISHMENT of all mtioiis *• 111 the He- 
“ brew, Chattath. 

“ And^ although, in one or both of these 
“ passages, some interpreters have fluctuated 
“ between the idea of sin and that of punishment ; 
“ yet the translation of punishment is not dis- 
puted, as though the word were incapable of 
“ that sense. In fact, Hebrew Critics, Lexicons, 
“ and Concordances, are familiar with punish- 
ment, as one secondary signification of the 
“ word. 

“ My object, at present, is only to shew, that 
“ its secondary signification embraces at once 
“ the two ideas of atonement and punishment. 

“ It follows, if this account be a correct one, 
that Chattath, in Gen. iv. 7, if it is to be there 
“ understood in its secondary sense, may as well 
“ be the punishment of sin, as an atonement for 
« it” f. 

I. With respect to the present criticism, I am 
very willing to allow, that Mr. Davison has ac- 
curately stated the ideality or the train of thought, 
through the medium of which the word Chattath, 
that primarily denotes sin, comes secondarily to 
denote an offering for sin : and I am equally 
willing to allow, that, on the well-known principle 

t Inquiry, p. 55^58. 


• Zechar. xiv. 19. 
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of Hebraic derivation, we might, in the abstract, 
fairly conjecture the grammatical possibility of 
the word’s bearing the yet additional sense of 
punishment on account of sin. 

But, while I readily allow these matters, I am 
constrained to say, that, as yet, I have seen no 
PROOF that the word Chattath actually does bear 
this third signification. Instead of proof, Mr. 
Davison, so far as I can find, has given us 
nothing save etymological conjecture. 

Yet the point, I take it, is not, what, on the 
acknowledged principle of Hebraic ideality, the 
word abstractedly may be thought capable of 
meaning ; but the point is, what, in icell-ascer- 
tained usage, it actually does mean. 

In other words, it is not enough for Mr. Da- 
vison to shew, that speculatively and coTpectvrally, 
on the principle of Hebraic ideality, the word may 
be thought capable of denoting punishment for 
sin: he must further shew, by absolute proof, 
that the word, as employed in scripture, actu- 
ally DOES bear such a sense. 

II. Now, so far as I can see, the only mode, 
in which this necessary matter can be accom- 
plished, is by the production of a passage, in 
which the word Chattath must denote punishment 
for sin, and cannot denote either sin or dur- 
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Such, if I mistake not, is the rational and 
satisfactory process, by which that word is ab- 
solutely DEMONSTRATED to signify, not only sin, 
but also an offering for sin. 

In the Hebrew scriptures, we read of the blood 
of a Chattath * : in the same scriptures, we find 
it asserted, that a sacrificed bullock is a Chattath 'j' .• 
in the same scriptures again, we find the priest 
laying his hand upon the head of the Chattath J .• 
and, still in the same scriptures, we have it 
asserted, that a Chattath inay be eaten §. Now, 
that the word Chattath primarily denotes sin, all 
are agreed. But it is quite clear, that sin has 
no blood, that sin is not a sacrificed bullock, that 
sin is non a material substance upon which a 
priest can lay his hand,' that sin is not a thing 
which is capable of being eaten. Therefore, 
when the word Chattath is thus constructed, it 
clearly cannot denote sin. What then, under 
such construction, does it denote ? Evidently it 
denotes a sin-offering: for, in truth, the word 
is utterly incapable of any other translation. 
Hence, by a perfectly legitimate and intelligible 
process, we demonstrate, that the word Chattath, 
which primarily denotes sin, must secondarily 
denote a sin-offering. 


* Exod. XXX. 13. 
t Exod. xxix. 14. 


t Levit. iv. 29. 
§ Leyit. x. 17. •’ 
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Now, to the same practically rational process, 
for the purpose of eliciting the sense of punhh- 
ment for sin, let Mr. Davison subject this identi- 
cal word Chattath : and let him try, whether, by 
such a process, he can bring out a satisfactory 
result. From the entire volume of the Hebrew 
scriptures, let him produce even a single passage, 
in which the word so must op necessity be 
translated a punishment for sin, that it is clearly 
INCAPABLE of any other translation. Let him do 
this ; and I will then allow, that he has fully 
established his point : let him do this ; and I 
will then allow, that he has effectually neu- 
tralised the litigated text in the book of Ge- 
nesis. But, until this palmary matter shall have 
been accomplished, I must continue to think, 
that he has given us ingenious conjecture 
instead of solid proof : I must continue to think, 
that his proposed version of the text in question 
rests only upon the insecure basis of unautho- 
rised SPECULATION *. 

* Perhaps it may not be improper to remark, that, as the 
tvord CJujUath primarily denotes sin, while it secondarily 
denotes a dn-offering ; so the ancient Greek translators 
occasionally view it, as bearing the yet additional sense of 
purification. See Numb. viii. 7 . six. 9 . 

In this interpretation they have been followed by the 
authors of our common English version. 

But such a rendering will afford no benefit to the cause 
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III. To produce authority for his proposed 
version, Mr. Davison, no doubt, has made an 
attempt: but, in this attempt, I scruple not to 
say, that he has completely failed. He has not 
proved, that the word Chattath ever denotes, in 
actual use, a punishment for sin: and, if he 
should hereafter be able to produce a text to that 
effect, it will be my misfortune, in the present 
stage of the discussion, to have totally over- 
looked it. 

Mr. Davison’s attempt to establish his ver- 
sion by authority is two-fold : he appeals to the 
Septuagint ; and he produces what he requires 
us to receive as actual examples. 

1. With respect to his appeal to the Septua- 
gint, the whole, that he brings forward in regard 
to certain Greek phrases as renderings of the 

of Mr. Davison : for it evidently springs out of the word 
ChattaWs secondary sense of a sin-offering ; nor has it the 
slightest connexion with his proposed hypothetical idea of 
sin-jpunishment. To trace the process of the notion, from 
sin-offering to furijicoiion^ is no way difficult. When a 
sin-offering had been devoted on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, its result was purification through the medium of ex- 
piation, 

I have thought it right to notice this rendering of the 
Seventy ; but, after all, even in the two passages referred 
to, there is no absolute necessity to translate the word in 
the involved sense of purificdtion; it may just as well be 
rendered sin-offering. Certainly, it caimot be rendered 
sin-pmi^ment. 
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word Chattath, proves nothing whatsoever to his 
purpose. 

His evidence of this description shews, what 
I presume no person ever thought of denying, 
that, in point of etymological ideality, the se- 
condary sense of Chattath is something for sin : 
whence, obviously, the word comes to signify a 
sin-offering : but it does not shew, that the word 
was ever used to denote, or that it was ever 
THOUGHT to denote, a •punishment for sin. As I 
have already observed, the question is not, what 
the word, in point of etymological ideality, might 

BE CONJECTURALLY GUESSED TO MEAN : but the 

question is, what, in absolute rise or in naked mat- 
ter of fact, it IS ACTUALLY employed to denote. 

Now this vital matter is not, in the slightest 
degree, determined by Mr. Davison’s Appeal to 
the Septuagint. That version proves indeed, 
what we all knew, that, in point of ideality or in 
respect to the train of thought which influences 
the process of Hebrew derivation, the secondary 
sense of Chattath is something for sin.' but it 
does not prove, that, in matter of fact or is 
actual use, the word was ever employed to 
denote a punishment for siru 

2. In his production of alleged examples, Mr. 
Davison does not strike me as more felicitc^ 
than in his reference to the Septuagint. 
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“ I appeal,” says he, “ to the actual force 
“ of the vfOxdi CIiattath, as expressive of punish- 
“ mejit ; sin-siiffermg, as well as sin-offering” : 
and, in pursuance of his appeal, he adduces 
two several places ; the one from the book of 
Lamentations, the other from the book of 
Zechariah*. 

That our translators have so rendered the 
word in both these passages, I readily admit: 
but I venture to deny the conclusion, that there- 
fore it MUST be so rendered. Let us, however, 
examine the passages themselves: and let us 
afterward examine yet a third passage, unno- 
ticed by Mr. Davison, in which the word, or 
a modification of the word, is again rendered 
by them in the same sense of a punishment for 
sin. 

(1.) The first of the texts, adduced by Mr. 
Davison, runs, in our common English version, 
after the following manner. 

For the punishment of the iniquity of the daugh- 
ter of my people is greater than the punishment 
OF THE SIN of Sodom-f. 

So runs the text in our English version : but 
is there any such necessity thus to translate 
it, that it CANNOT, consistently with common 

* Lament, ir. 6. Zechar. xiy. 19. 

t liament. iy. 6. 
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sense, be otherwise translated? Mr. Davison will 
scarcely hazard the assertion. Why our trans- 
lators have chosen to introduce the idea of 
purdshmentt I shall not pretend to determine: 
certain, however, it is, that the place may just 
as well, so far as the requirement of common 
sense is concerned, be rendered in manner fol- 
lowing. 

For the iniquity of the daughter of my people is 
greater than the sin of Sodom. 

Such, accordingly, is the version of the Sep- 
tuagint : and such, in good sooth, I doubt not, is 
the proper version*. 

Clearly, then, the present text is wholly ineffi- 
cient to prove, that the word Chattath is actually 
EMPLOYED in the sense of punishment for sin. 

(2.) The second text, adduced by Mr. Davison, 
promises far better than the first: but I fear, 
that, in the performance of its promise, it will 
be equally inefficient. 

Our English translators have rendered the 
present text, as follows. 

This shall be the punishment of Egypt and 
THE punishment of all nations that come not up 
to keep the feast of tabernacles 

* Elat eiJisyaXvvQn dvof/iix St/yaT/Joy Xseoo /mv vwep du'Hf.ias 
So^optoiy. 

t Zechar. xiv. 19. 

' TT 
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That such a translation produces excellent 
and consistent sense, I deny not: but this is 
not exactly the question at present before us. 
The true question I apprehend to be, Whether 
there is such a necessity of thus translating the 
text, that it cannot, in common sense, be otherwise 
translated. Let Mr. Davison establish the aflBr- 
mative of this question; and his business is 
done: but that important work I have not as 
yet seen accomplished. 

With respect to the text before us, I take upon 
me to assert, that, with equal grammatical pro- 
priety and with equal production of good sense, 
it may be rendered in manner following. 

This shall be the sin of Egypt and the sin 
cf all the nations, because that they come not up 
to keep the feast of tabernacles. 

To an accomplished scholar like Mr. Davison, 
it is superfluous to insist upon the strict gram- 
matical propriety of this translation*: and, to 
the unlettered, it is equally superfluous to point 
out the perfectly good and consistent sense 
which it produces. 

In exact accordance with the preceding con^ 
text, the passage simply imports, that A refusal 

* For 'a similar construction of the word see Gen, 
xxxiT. 13. 
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to come Zip, for the purpose of keeping the feast 
of tabermcles, should constitute the sin of Egypt 
and the sin of all the nations. 

Such, accordingly, unless I quite misunder- 
stand its purport, is the precise sense which the 
Tersion of the Septuagint ascribes to the pas- 
sage *. 

(8.) But there is yet a third place, unnoticed 
by Mr. Davison, in which the word Chattath. or 
Chatda is again rendered by our translators in 
the sense of punishment for sin. This I mention 
in equity : for, so far as my knowledge extends, 
I should be most sorry to keep back any thing 
which might seem adverse to my own opinion. 

The passage, like the first of those adduced 
by Mr. Davison, occurs in the book of Lamen- 
tations: and, in our common English version, it 
runs as follows. 


* AStw %ar<ii ^ ifiapria ’Aiyi'srrov, xm m af/ucqrlx 
vivtuv rZy shav, os iv (mi ctvajS’p eoprdffcu rm hpf^y 

ffXTjyo^TjyfiXS', 

The construction of the Greek in this passage is the 
same, if I mistake not, as that Aviiich occurs in the two 
following passages of Euripides. 

Ti rSiv aiff^ifrrov, oaris xarotjSaXwv hf 

ayrof Iphig. in Taur. ver. C09 — 611. 

^Amvlpiob 7 a/>, ro ttXsov ot^rts cfc9roXeiy<cs-, rooX^etyuoy IXi?:j8s* 
Phoeniss. ver. 519, 520# 
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Wherefore doth a living man complain : a ^nan, 

for THE PUNISHMENT OP HIS SINS?* 

Thus, no doubt, write our translators: but 
still I perceive not the necessity of such a ren- 
dering. We may just as reasonably translate 
the passage, so as to express simply the idea 
of mi, and so as to exclude altogether the idea 
of punishment. 

- Wherefore doth a living man complain : a man, 
concerning his sin ? 

In giving this translation of the place, I merely 
follow the Greek of the Septuagint, which ex- 
presses precisely in the same manner the sup- 
posed sense of the original Hebrew t: and it 
may- not be unimportant to observe, that we 
have here a third instance of the marked hos- 
tility which that ancient version displays toward 
Mr, Davison’s criticism. He has cited two pas- 
sages, by way of proof that the word Chattath 
denotes punishment for sin : and I have added 
a third, omitted by himself, in which the word 
is again similarly rendered by our English 
translators. Yet, in not any one of the three 
places, could the ancient Greek translators dis- 

* Lament, iii. 39. 

t Tt' yoyyvcH iy^pcfjms dyvip TTspt ui^q^prias 
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cover such a sense. They uniformly render the 
word, not punishmeiit for sin, but simply sin. 

It may be said, that, however translated, the 
notion at least of purdshment is involved in the 
last-cited passage : for, if a man complain con- 
cerning his sin, he complains on account of its 
punishment either actually inflicted or fearfully 
apprehended. 

Should such an assertion be made, I venture 
by anticipation to deny its accuracy. 

A man may complain concerning his sin, 
without any specific reference to its punishment. 
If a bad man, he may impiously and falsely 
complain concerning his sin, on the pretended 
ground that he is fated to do evil by the ne- 
cessity of his nature: if a good man, he may 
piously and truly complain concerning his sin, 
on the just ground that he ungratefully oflfends 
against his heavenly Father, and that he lament- 
ably falls short of that measure of holy obe- 
dience which in purpose he aims at*. 

I am willing, however, to be liberal in my 
concessions. Let it be granted, that the man 
in the book of Lamentations complains con- 
cerning his sin with a special reference to its 
punishment. What then? How does this prove, 
* See Rom. ix. 19, 20. vii. 12—24. 
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that the word Chatda^ by which he legitimately 
and accurately expresses his sm, denotes also 
the punishment for his sin 7 So far as I can see, 
we might argue with equal cogency, that an 
expression of sorrow for having committed mur- 
der is a clear proof, that the Hebrew word 
Hereg denotes, not only murder, but likewise 
the punishme7it of murder^, 

* I cannot refrain from here noticing the singularly 
unguarded inaccuracy of that most respectable prelate, 
Bishop Patrick, when commenting upon the passage liti- 
gated between Mr. Dayison and myself. 

As a proof, that the Hebrew word nsusn, as it occurs in 
Gen, iy. 7, denotes the punishment of sin, his Lordship 
refers us to Gen. iv. IS. and Gen. sis. 15. Now, in neither 
of those places, does the word nJtton occur ; for, in both those 
places, the entirely different word pir is employed. With re- 
gard to the many other places indefinitely alleged by the Bishop, 
though I have carefully sought for them, I have not as yet 
been able to find them. See Comment, on Gen. iy. 7. 

The same fearlessness of assertion, though not the same 
inaccuracy of reference, characterises a part of Dr. Ou- 
tram^s Treatise on. Sacrifice. 

Commenting on the phrase, He hare the sin of many, as it 
occurs in Isaiah liii, 12, Dr. Outram remarks, that the sins, 
here mentioned, are not sins properly so called, but the 
punishment of sins: a sense of the word, which occurs per- 
petually (passim) in Holy Scripture. Outram. de Sacrif. 
lib. ii. c. 5. § ix, p. S06, 

With this PERPETUAL occurrence of the word in the 
sense of punishment, I am compelled to confess myself alto- 
gether unacquainted. Certainly, it bears no such sense in 
the phrase commented upon by Dr. Outram. When our 
Lord is prophetically said to hear the sin of many, the idea^ 
specifically conveyed by the expression, is not the punish^ 
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On the whole, then, I maintain, that, by the 
IMPERIOUSNESS of the present passage, we are 
no way bound to render the word Chattath or 
Chataa in the sense of punishment for sin: we 
are quite free to render it, with the Greek of 
the Septuagint, in its primary sense of sin 
merely. This place, therefore, no more esta- 
blishes the point to be established by Mr. 
Davison, than the two texts which he himself 
has corroboratively adduced* 

IV. The entire matter finally resolves itself 
into the following statement. 

For the purpose of neutralising the language 

merit of sin, but the imputation of sin^ hy its transfer from the 
real offender to the appointed vicarious oblation. Doubtless 
tbe victim suffers punishment in consequeme of this tranfer ; 
but punishment is not the precise notion conveyed by the 
phrase itself Dr. Outram's mistake is the more singular, 
because, in the course of his discussion, he himself actually 
gives the true sense of the phrase : a phrase, the idea of 
which is plainly borrowed from that significant action under 
the Law, by whicli the sin of the sacrificer was transferred 
to the head of the victim his substitute. See Outram. de 
Sacrif. lib. ii. c. 5. § vii, p. 303. 

* Some have thought, that the idea of punishment is 
involved in Prov. x. 16, and in Job v. 24. 

I do not perceive, that any such involution is NECJBssi.RY 
to the production of good sense in either passage ; nor do 
the Seventy, in their translation, express the alleged idea. 

It will be recollected, that, in order to establish his point, 
Mr. Davison must produce a text, in which the sense of 
punishment is so absolutely necessart, that no other sense 
is ADMISSIBLE. 
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of God addressed to Cain, and of thus nuEify- 
ing the argument derived from it, Mr. Davison 
contends, that the word Ghattath may be ren- 
dered a punishment for sin just as properly as 
coi offering for sin. 

Now this assertion I take upon myself to 
controvert. I deny, that the word Ghattath ever 
denotes punishment for sin : Mr. Davison main- 
tains the contrary. With him, therefore, rests 
the burden of demonstration. Let him prove 
his point by the adduction of any one definite 
text from the whole Hebrew Scriptures : and I 
will acknowledge, that he has neutralised the 
passage in which God addresses Cain. As yet, 
his point remains unproved*. 

* Mr. Davison states, that “ the translation of punish^ 
“ ment is not disputed, as though the word were incapable 
“ of that sense ; for, in fact, Hebrew Critics, Lexicons, and 
“ Concordances, are familiar with purdshmeini^ as one 
“ secondary signification of the word and he cites Va- 
tahlus and Grotius, as intimating, that this sense oi punish-^ 
merU is frequent among the Hebrews. Inquiry, p. 57, 59. 

I. It would have been more satisfactory, if Mr. Davison 
had given us peoop, instead of attempting to bear us down 
by the mere authority of Critics and Lexicographers. 
Vatablus and Grotius may cheaply say^ that the sense of 
pimishment is pbequbnt among the Hebrews : but I should 
have been better pleased if they had produced some one of 
these FREQUENT instances. The word pj;, I frequently 
occurs in the sense of punishment : but the production of 
my single text, wherein the word occurs in the sense 
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V. Mr. Davison, however, though he main- 
tains that the word Chattath denotes not only 

of punishmerii, is as yet, if I mistake Dot, a critical deside- 
ratum. 

11. With respect to Lexicographers, if Mr. Davison 
means to speak of them universallify he is most certainly 
incorrect. 

The poverty of my own library furnishes me with only 
two Hebrew Lexicons : and the locality of my situation in 
life precludes me from any convenient access to libraries 
of reference. Respecting Lexicons, therefore, which I 
have had no opportunity of consulting, I can say nothing ; 
respecting those which I have consulted, 1 can speak from 
the evidence of my own senses. 

1. Parkhurst, who is thought (I believe) to be no mean 
Hebraean, and who is characteristically abundant in remark 
and comment, does not even so much as mention, under the 
mere aspect of a critical speculation, the sense which has 
been advocated by Mr. Davison. With him n^ton or mton 
primarily denotes sin; secondarily, a sin-offering^ an offer-' 
ing for sin^ on which the sin teas put^ or to which it was im- 
puted, As for any third meaning of a punishment for sin^ 
Parkhurst is totally silent. Nor was his silence without 
amply-sujB&cient reason. Like myself, I suspect, he had 
been unable to discover the slightest evidence for any 
such interpretation. 

2, Buxtorf may be thought somewhat more favourable 
to Mr. Davison : for, by the professed aid of a metonymy, 
he is willing to translate the place before us, The punish- 
ment' of sin lieth at the door. But the wary Lexicographer 
will not commit himself by giving the sense of punishment 
as a regular and stated grammatical sense of the word 
nkm : on the contrary, the only two senses, which he ex- 
plicitly and confidently lays down, are Peccatunv and Sacri- 
Jicium pro peccato. As for Buxtorf s speculative metonymy 
in Gen. iv- 7 \ I need scarcely observe, that to argue from 
that is to beg the question in debate. That this great 
Hebreeaix could produce no text on which he could establish 
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an offering for sin but likewise punishment for 
dn, professes himself no way careful or anxious 
to enforce his opinion too rigidly. 

“ I do not ask so much to be conceded,” says 
he, “ as that the direct sense of punishment 
“ should be introduced. Sin, with its conse- 
“ quences implied, is enough.”* 

If, in this apparent concession, Mr. Davison 
means simply to say, that it is difficult to em- 
ploy the word dn, without at the same time 
exciting both in ourselves and in others the idea 
of attendant punishment; he probably may speak 
the truth. But I see not, how his evidence is 
improved by that circumstance. Such an in- 
voluntary concatenation of ideas is no way 
peculiar to the Hebrew word Chattath. It equalh/ 
belongs to sin, in whatever language the notion 
of sin may be expressed; it always belongs to 
sin, whenever the term dn. is employed. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Davison wishes to 

tlie sense of punishment, is abundantly evident. His silence 
and caution speak volumes. 

3, Since this was written, I have been informed by a 
literary friend, that I may add Avenarius and Castell to 
Parkhurst and Buxtorf. Avenarius, in his Hebrew Lexicon, 
does not mention punishment of sin as one of the senses of 
Chattath : and Castell, in his Heptaglott Lexicon, finds no 
hint of such a meaning in any of the cognate languages. 

♦ Inquiry, p. 69. 
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intimate, that the Hebrew word Ckattath, unlike 
the Greek word Hamartia or the Latin word 
Peccatum or the English word Sin, is sometimes 
grammatically and significantly used in the com- 
plex sense of sin followed hy punishment: I shall 
be ready to assent to the propriety of his specu- 
lation, whensoever he shall bring me proof that 
the speculation is well founded. 

For my own part, throughout the whole com- 
pass of the Hebrew Smiptures, I recollect only 
two modes of constructing the word Chatlath, 
which, with any show of plausibility, can be 
thought to countenance Mr. Davison’s opinion. 

1. The first mode occurs in a text contained 
in the book of Numbers. 

But, if ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned 
against the Lord : and be sure your sin wiU find 
you out*. 

In this passage, sin may be thought to involve 
the idea of consecutive punishment. Whence the 
passage may be thought to furnish an example 
of that complex sense, with the admission of 
which on the part of his opponents Mr. Davison 
professes himself to be content. 

Such an interpretation would be plausible: 
yet, as it is no way necessary, so I doubt whe- 
ther it be in any wise correct. 

* Numh. SKxii. 23. 
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Of the present passage, if I mistake not, the 
true notion is the detection of a sinner, not his 
‘punishment. 

Your sin, says Moses to the children of Gad 
and Reuben, shall find you out or detect you : 
and, by thus appearing in evidence against you., 
it shall bring you in undeniably guilty. 

That this is the true notion of the passage, is 
manifest from the preceding context. 

If the Gadites and the Reubenites would’assist 
their brethren, by going armed over Jordan ; 
then they should be guiltless before the Lord : 
but, if they should refuse to assist them by 
passing over; then, antithetically, they would 
sin against the Lord, and the very notoriety of 
their offence would incontrovertibly establish 
their guilt*. 

2. The second mode occurs in any one of 
those numerous passages, wherein the substan- 
tive sin is constructed with the verb bear. 

Neither must the children of Israel henc forth 


* It is not unworthy of note, that in the copies used by 
the Seventy, a word must have occurred in this passage, 
which does not appear either in the present Hebrew, or in 
the present Samaritan. The Seventy render the place : 
TvdfffBtjBs r^v a/Aagr/av orav yptar y.a.roLKa.^r\ TA 

KAKA. Ye shall knoio %jmr sin, when evil shall aveiiake 
you. Tlie word, which they express by ri xaxa, was most 
probably nin. 
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C(WI6 nigh the tabermcle of the congregation, lest 
they BEAR SIN and die*. 

Here, and in other similar places, it may be 
said, that the idea of consecutive punishnent is 
plainly involved in the word Chattath : for, if a 
man be described as bearing his sin, the meaning 
of the phrase is, that He bears the ‘punishment 
of his sin. 

This gloss upon the phrase I deem altogether 
inadmissible. The expression imports, not the 
punishment of sin, but the imputatmi of guilt f . 
That such is the case, is evident from the very 
mechanism of the phrase:];. Until atonement 
was made by an expiatory sacrifice, the offender 
was said to bear imputatively the weight of 
his own guilt. But, when atonement was made 
through the medium of an expiatory sacrifice, 
the guilt was then viewed as transferred imputa- 
tively from the offender himself to his substitute 
the victim. He no longer bore his own sin ; to 

♦ Numb, xviii. 22. Comp. Levit. xx. SO. xxii. 9. xxiv- 15. 
Isaiah liii. IS, and see Numb. xii. 1 1. 

t In this sense, the Seventy plainly understood the 
phrase : for they uniformly, I believe, explain it by 
XtjcjCAiSavEiv, to take or incur sin, 

+ For the precise notion of the phrase, to bear bik, see 
Levit. i. 3—9. iii. 1—5, 7—17. iv. 13—21, 22—26, 27— 
35. xvi, 20—22, 
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the victim, devoted by him, his guilt was hence- 
forth imputed^. 


* From the circumstance of the ancient sin-afPerings 
being typical of the alone meritorious sin-oj0ferxng of 
Christ, many persons have inclined to understand Hebra- 
istically the word in 2 Corinth, v. 21. He made 

him to be a sin-offering for us, %vho knew no sin. 

Mr. Davison, unless I misapprehend him, strongly cen- 
sures^ the version before us ; alleging, that it rests only 
upon the cold officious criticism of laier commentators, who have 
been carried away by a suggestion of their philological erudition 
unskilfully applied: whence, as cited by Grotius, he brings 
against them, from among the better- judging ancients, 
Chrysostom and CEcumenius and Theophylact, who under- 
stand the text as it appears in our common English transla- 
tion. Inquiry, p. 6S — 65. 

I do not pledge myself either to defend or to oppose the 
version rejected by Mr. Davison. Very probably he may 
be right in his judgment : and very possibly he may be 
wrong. But, however this may be, I cannot think it quite 
equitable to make the cold ofl&ciousness of mobbrn criti- 
cism bear more than the sufficiently ponderous burden of 
its own proper misdemeanours. Right or wrong, at all 
events the reprobated gloss is certainly as old as the fourth 
and fifth centuries : for we find it patronised alike by Au- 
gustine of Hippo, and by Cyril of Alexandria. 

Dicit Apostolus : Obsecramus pi'o Christo, reconciliommi 
Deo. Bum, qui non noverot peccatum, pro nob is peccatum fecit ; 
ut 7 WS simus justitia Dei in ipso. Deus ergo, cui reconci- 
iiamur, fecit eum pro nobis peccatum ; id est, sacrificium 
per quod dimitterentur nostra peccata : quoniam peccata 
vocantur sacrificia pro peccatis, August, cont. Pelag. et 
Celest. de peccat. original, lib. ii. c. 32. Oper. vol. vii. p. 
304. Colon. Agrip. 1616. 

‘B'avffopor riauXoy yiypatpi, — yvovra 
vTclp ifJL&v ajLLccprtizv ©uptez yap y^ovsy ‘^sp 

a^Aaprixs^ ’fivo/^a^ovro Ss ccl a(AocprKxi ru vmp iiACsprim 
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I have now given the subject as full an ex- 
amination as I deem necessary. Should there 
be any other text, which wiU better serve to 
establish the propriety of Mr. Davison’s specu- 
lation, it has hitherto escaped my notice*. 


Cyril. Alex. cont. Julian, lib. ix. p. 303. Lips. 

1690. 

In favour of bis interpretation, Augustine, perhaps not 
unreasonably, argues from the context of the passage. The 
Apostle had said, in the immediately preceding verse, Be ye 
recondled to God, reconciliation to God was effected 

through the medium of the sin’^offering. Hence, the mention 
of reconciliation to God led Augustine to suppose, that, in 
the immediately succeeding verse, Christ was relatively and 
cotdeally styled, through the Hellenistic use of a well- 
known Hebrew idiom, not sin^ hut an offering for sin. Many 
persons will probably think with Augustine, that the con- 
text of the place obviously requires such an interpretation. 

* The extreme danger of practically building upon the 
system of etymological speculation, which has been advo- 
cated by Mr. Davison, is strikingly exemplified in the 
different fates of the two Hebrew words and pi?. 

In its primary sense, nKOn denotes sin ; in its secondary 
ideal sense, something for sin: while pi;, in its primary 
sense, denotes iniquity ; and, analogously, in its secondary 
ideal sense, something for iniquity. 

Yet mark the singular difference or divergence of mean- 
ing, when, in the development of their common secondary 
ideal sense, they are each brought into practical employ. 

The word nstDH, in the development of its secondary ideal 
sense, never denotes punishment for sin; always denotes 
an offering for sin. But the word pi;, in the development 
of its strictly identical secondary ideal sense, never de- 
notes an offering for iniquity ; always denotes punishment 
for iniquity. 

Now, according to Mr. Davison’s system of etymologic 
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Part IL — Respecting the trite Pcrport op the Scrip- 
tural Histort op the Offerings of Cain and Abel, 


The gloss upon the word Chattath, proposed 
by Mr. Davison, has now, I trust, been effec- 
tually displaced. Nothing, therefore, remains 
but the easy task of showing, from the history 
of the first-recorded sacrifice, that The rite of 
‘piacular oblation must have been divinelv insti- 
tuted at the very commencement of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. 

I. Respecting the two sons of Adam and Eve, 
we read, that Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
that Cain was a tiller of the ground. In process 
of time, or rather from the end of days (an 
expression which has been thought to indicate 
a regular habit of sacrificing at certain appointed 
seasons), Cain brought the vegetable produce 
of the earth as an offering to the Lord: but 


speculation, each word alike^ in the practical development of 
its secondary ideal sense, ought to have signified both 
sacrifice and punishment: yet, in despite of system, plain 
matter of fact has demonstrated, that this is not the case. 

On Mr. Davison’s principle of settling the sense of Hebrew 
words through the instrumentality of etymological conjecture^ 
I have as good a right to maintain that pp denotes a sacrifice 
for iniquity^ as he can have to maintain that riRton denotes 
numshmentfor sin* 
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Abel brought a lamb "with its fat from the first- 
born of his flock. As their respective offerings 
thus differed in their nature, so did they expe- 
rience a marked difference in their reception. 
The "Lord, we are told, had respect unto Abel and 
to his offering ; but, unto Cain and to his offering, 
he had not respect. This diversity of treatment 
forthwith stirred up the jealous indignation of 
Cain: but, with wonderful condescension, God 
was pleased to argue with him, and apparently 
to point out the ground or principle of such 
diversity. 

Why art thou wroth : and why is thy countenance 
falleyi? If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted 7 And, if thou doest not well, sin lieth at 
the door. 

n. Thus runs the scriptural history of the 
transaction: and thus, in our common English 
version, runs the explanatory expostulation of 
God with Cain. 

Now, that God’s expostulation is nerhally ca- 
pable of such a rendering, no person will deny : 
but the question is, whether this rendering, either 
conveys any vary_ distinct explanation of the differ- 
ence which was made between the two offerings, or 
describes the Almighty as speaking in a manner 
suitable to his own wisdom and dignity. 
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1. It is evident, that the expostulation was 
intended to account for the difference which God 
made between the two offerings of the two bro* 
thers : on all hands, tJm matter is fully allowed. 

How then, in its present form, does it account 
for that difference ? 

They, who think with Mr. Davison, contend, 
that, according to the obvious import of the ex- 
postulation, God rejected the offering of Cain 
simply on the ground of his antecedent bad con- 
duct ; while he accepted the offering of Abel 
simply on the ground of his antecedent piety. 

Sudh an account of the matter is not devoid of 
plausibility ; yet it is attended with some mea- 
sure of difficulty. 

As to the antecedent wickedness of Cain and 
the antecedent piety of Abel, the history is alto- 
gether silent: nothing is said respecting the 
character of either. We may conjecture what 
we please: but, from the history, we -know 
nothing. 

It may be urged, that the alleged antecedent 
difference of character, though not mentioned in 
the history, is yet set forth by St. John. 

This is the message which ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another. Not 
as Cain, who was of that wicked one and slew his 
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brother. And, \cherefore slew he him? Because 
his own works were evil ; and his brother's 
righteous *. 

In the present passage, I must confess myself 
unable to discover any intimation, that the cha- 
racters of the two brothers were antecedently 
different. Certainly Cain hated his brother, and 
slew him: because his own works were evil; 
and his brother’s, righteous. But, whether 
these works of Cain were antecedent to his offer- 
ing, or whether they were involved in the nature 
and spirit of the offering itself, the inspired 
apostle is altogether silent : and, if there be any 
text of scripture, in which God is said to have 
accepted Abel’s offering because Abel was 
righteous, and to have rejected Cain’s offering 
BECAUSE Cain was wicked ; that text has hi- 
therto escaped my notice. With respect to the 
antecedent characters of the two brothers, we, 
in fact, KNOW nothing : and, to ascribe the re- 
jection and acceptance of their several offerings 
to any supposed antecedent diversity between 
them, is, .1 apprehend, a purely gratuitous inter-- 
pretation. As for myself, I decidedly prefer a 
strict adherence to what is revealed f . 

^ 1 John iii. 11, 12. 

t The notion of an antecedent diversity of moral conduct- 
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In the history, no action of either is recorded, 
save the bringing of their oblations. Hence, if 
we be guided by the context, and not by our 
own unwarranted conjectures, we must plainly 
refer God’s expostulation with Cain, not to any 
FANCIED antecedent diversity of character be- 
tween the two brothers, but to the declared 
difference of their several offerings. This, I 
scruple not to say, is required by the context : 
and, if we depart from this, we may give the 
reins to our own imagination, but we certainly 
propound nothing that has been revealed. 

■between tbe two brothers, from its superficial plausibility, 
has not only been very commonly adopted, but is likewise 
of high antiquity in the Church. It was the solution, re- 
sorted to by Irenaeus in the second century. 

Ab initio enim respexit Deus ad munera Abel ; quoniam 
cum simplicitate et justitia offerebat : super sacxdficium au- 
tern Cain non respexit ; quoniam cum zelo et malitia, quae 
erat adversus fratrem, divisionem habebat in corde. Iren, 
adv. Hser. lib. iv. c. 34. § 2. 

This, no doubt, is very plausible: but it is mere conjec- 
ture, wholly unsupported by proof. We have no evidence 
whatsoever, that Cain entertained any malice against his 
brother previous to their sacrifices: on the contrary, his 
malice was plainly generated by the rejection of his offering. 
Such, accordingly, is the very just opinion both of Athana- 
sius and of Jerome. IT^^rov 

^porif^TiiTsi Tou’'A/3eX. Athan. Diet, et interpret. Sacr. 
Scriptur. Oper. vol. ii. p, 336. CommeL 1600. Tam grate 
sacrificium ejus (scil. Abelis) acceptum Deo fuerit, ut ira- 
trem in invidiam concitaret. Hieron, ad Deme triad, de Vir- 
gin.- epist. i, Oper. vol ix. p. 2. Colon. Agrip.'l616. 
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Here then is the difficulty, attendant upon 
that interpretation of God’s language, which, as 
I have allowed, seems, on the first view, abun- 
dantly plausible. 

The interpretation is wholly unwarranted by 
tho context: and it rests upon nothing more 
solid, than the sandy basis of unauthorised 

CONJECTURE. 

If the context be attended to, and if conjec- 
ture be thrown aside, God’s expostulation with 
Cain MUST refer to the, recorded diversity of the 
two offerings: for, in the context, there is nothing 
else, to which it can refer. The nature and 
spirit, therefore, of Cain’s sacrifice was the 
matter, which stamped him with the character of 
evil: and, on the other hand, the nature and 
spirit of Abel’s sacrifice was the matter, whidi 
impressed upon him the character of righteous- 
ness. 

Now, under this view of the subject, it is cer- 
tain, that God’s expostulation, which allowedly 
was intended to account for the marked differ- 
ence put between the two offerings, conveys, in 
our common version, no distinct and intelligible 
explanation whatsoever. We learn not from it, 
WHY the one offering' was accepted, and why the 
other offering was rejected. 
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. 2. As God’s expostulation, according to our 
common English version, conveys no distinct 
explanation of the difference which was made 
between the two offerings ; so neither does it 
seem to exhibit the Almighty, as speaking in 
a manner suitable to his own wisdom and 
dignity. 

From long habit, our English ear has become 
familiarised to the phrase of sm lying at the door 
of a person : and, when we employ the phrase, 
we mean to intimate by it, that the person, thus 
characterised, is a sinner. 

Now, on the supposition that such is the just 
and proper import of the phrase as it occurs in 
the original, we actually find ascribed to the 
divine speaker nothing better than a mere un- 
meaning tautology. For, in that case, the clause. 
If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door, is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the declaration. If thou art a 
sinner, thou assuredly art a sinner. The proposi- 
tion, indeed, is undeniably true : yet it required 
not a voice from heaven for its communication. 
Clearly, we cannot, for a moment, dispute it : 
yet I can with difficulty believe, that God, by a 
voice from heaven, would authoritatively declare 
to Cain, that, If a man be a sinner, he certainly is 


a sinner. 
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But it may be more than doubted, whether the 
idea, which tee annex to the now familiar phrase 
of sin lying at a person's door, can be legitimately 
extracted from the original. If the word Chat- 
tatli, in the present passage, be rendered sin; 
the whole clause, according to the strict sense of 
the Hebrew, ought to have been rendered in 
manner following. If thou doest not well, sin. 
Hie an animal, coucketh at the door. Such, if the 
word Chattath be rendered sin, is the language, 
of necessity, ascribed to God : and this language, 
to my own apprehension at least, is utterly and 
hopelessly unintelligible*. 

Under these circumstances, it is not the part 
of prudence to retain a translation either grossly 
tautological or hopelessly unintelligible, if an- 

* I readily admit, that the glosses of Bp. Hall and Bp. 
Patrick, with all other glosses framed on the same principle, 
are quite intelligible: but then their intelligibility results 
ft-om their introducing the idea of tengeancb or punish- 
ment, which, as we have seen, the Hebrew word Chatfedh 
^vill not bear. Tlie punishment of sin may be figuratively 
said to couch in ihe attitude of a wild Least ready to spring 
upon zts victim : but sin itself cannot, ^vith any regard to 
decorum and propriety, be thus described. Accordingly, 
what fully shows the justice of this remark, we may ohserye, 
that both Hall and Patrick, as if conscious that the simple 
idea of sin would not serve their turn, gratuitously intro- 
duce the idea of punishment. See Bp. HalPs Paraph, on 
Hard Texts, Gen. iv. 7. and Bp. Patrick's Comment, on 
Gen. iv. 7^ 
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other equally possible translation, altogether 
free from such formidable objections, should 
readily and naturally present itself. 

III. The Hebrew word, employed in the se- 
cond clause of the expostulation, is the precise 
word which has been litigated by Mr. Davison 
and myself. 

That this word Chattath primarily denotes dn, 
is acknowledged by all: that it secondarily 
denotes a sin-offering, is likewise universally 
acknowledged. Mr. Davison contends for yet 
a third sense, that of punishment for sin : but, 
unless I have wholly failed of my purpose, we 
have not a shadow of evidence, that the word 
is ever employed as bearing such a signification. 
I venture, therefore, to think, that the ascription 
of any such sense to the word can never be 
legitimately made the basis of a serious argu- 
ment; because the ascribed sense rests upon 
mere conjecture, not upon solid proof: I 
venture to think, and I shall continue so to think 
until I" meet with proof to the contrary, that the 
word does not denote a punishment for sin : I 
venture to think, that the word does not gram- 
matically import sin with punishment of necessity 
implied as its consequence. 

Under such circumstances, I take upon me 
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to pronounce, that the onh/ tioo significations of 
the word Chattath are sin and sin-offering. 

Now, in the passage at present before us, this 
precise word Chattath is the word employed by 
the sacred historian. Hence, in the passage 
before us, that word must be translated either 
sin or a sin-offering: for of no third translation 
is it CAPABLE. So far as mere grammar is con-, 
cemed, the word may be translated either way ; 
that is, it may be translated either sin or a 
sin-offering; but, if we find that the one possible 
translation of it produces the very reverse of 
good sense, we shall not be blamed by any 
reasonable person, if we try the other equally 
possible translation. Let the experiment, then, 
be made : and let us observe the result. 

If thou doest well, shall thou not be accepted? 
And, if thou doest not well, a sin-offering coucheth 
at the door. 

The strict grammatical or mechanical propriety 
of this translation will not be contested; the only 
question therefore is, whether it produces, what 
the other equally possible translation has failed 
to produce, a sense good and consistent and 
contextually harmonious. 

Now, I contend, that it perfectly answers such 
a description. From the context we are bound 
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to infer, that the rejection and the acceptance of 
the two offerings rested, not upon the antecedent 
moral conduct of the two brothers respecting 
which we know nothing, but upon the nature 
and spirit of the two offerings themselves : and 
it is certain, that God’s expostulation with Cain 
was intended to account for the difference which 
he made between the two offerings of the two 
brothers. Accordingly, if we adopt the present 
translation, every thing is clear and harmonious 
and consistent. For some reason or other, God 
was displeased with the nature and spirit of 
Cain’s offering: for some reason or other, God 
was pleased with the nature and spirit of Abel’s 
oblation. Let Cain act in the matter of sacri- 
fice, as Abel did : and Cain’s oblation will be 
accepted, no less than the oblation of Abel *. 

- * Very remarkable is the rendering of the present text, 
■which has been giyen by the Greek translators. 

Oyx, 5.«v op&us ‘irpocFsviyjc^s, opQSds ; 

wt/xatrov* 

If thou hast rightly brought^ hut if thou hast not rightly 
divided^ hast thou not sinned ? Be stUL 

Such a version is -anaccountable, except on the supposi- 
tion that the system of Masoretic punctuation was unknown 
•w’hen it was made. Let the points, however, be rejected : 
and we shall then find no great difficulty in ascertaining 
how it originated. The Seventy have clearly mistaken r\m 
and nnsib for two infinitives : while they have made nKttn 
the second person singular of an indicative ; and an 
imperative. 
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IV. What then was the reason, why God 
accepted the one offering, and why he rejected 
the other? 

According to their unpunctuated arrangement, the UteroL 
version of the passage would run as follows. 

If thou hast done well in bringing ^ and if tbou hast not done 
well in opening^ hast thou not sinned? Be still 

In this manner the Seventy understood the place : but 
the very genius of Hebrew antithetic poetry alone shows 
them to have erred, and fully establishes the strict propriety 
of the Masoretic punctuation. 

If thou hast done well: shall thou not he accepted? . 

And if thou hast not done well: at the door a sin-offering is 
couching^ 

A learned friend and neighbour of mine has ingeniously 
suggested to me, that, although, at first sight, the transla- 
tion of the Seventy might appear favourable neither to Mr. 
Davison’s version nor my own ; inasmuch as it excludes, 
from the fancied verb n5«on> both the sense of punishment 
for sin and the sense of offering for sin : yet it involves, on the 
part of the Greek translators, a concurrence of opinion with 
my own view of the general question. This concurrence is 
established by the very turn of the phraseology : for such 
phraseology implies, that Cain’s sin consisted in disobeying 
some imperative direction respecting the mode of sacrifice, 
which imperative direction was well known by the fratricide 
to have been anteriorly communicated hj God himself. 

The sacred historian had already informed us, that Cain 
'and Abel each brought an offering unto the Lord : and, 
according to the Greek, God’s expostulation with Cain runs ; 
If thou hast rightly brought (thy offering), hut if tbm hast 
not rightly divided (it), hast thou not sinned? 

Now this expostulation, by introducing the idea of 
RIGHTLY bringing omd not rightly dividing^ implies of 
necessity some previous command on the part of God relative 
to the ordinance of sacrifice^ the daring breach of which con- 
stituted the sin of Cain and produced the rejection of hia 
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The reason mayiDe gathered, both from the 
different nature of the two oblations, and from 

offering: for, without an antecedent imperative direction^ 
there clearly could not have been a mixture of right and 
WRONG in Cain's devotement of his sacrifice. 

Hence it obviously follows, that the ancient Greek trans- 
lators believed the rite of sacrifice to have been divinely 
appointed from the beginning. 

"What precise idea they meant to annex to the word SieXipf, 
may be a matter of some uncertainty. The bare notion of 
divmon they seem to have taken from a sense, which the 
verb nr5 occasionally bears. Primarily, it denotes to open ; 
whence springs its derivative substantive nns, a door : but, 
secondarily, it denotes to open a line or furrow, as by a 
graving instrument or a plough ; which mode of opening 
imports a division of parts previously united* Hence, I take 
it, sprai^ the rendering hiK'^s : but still it is difficult to 
say, what precise idea they wished to annex to the word. 

The gloss of Irenaeus, Cum zelo et moUtia, quce erat adver^ 
sus fratrem, divisionem kabebat in corue (Iren. adv. Haer. 
lib. iv. c. 34.), strikes upon my oun apprehension as being 
singularly irrelevant and unnatural. I rather, though with 
entire submission to better judgment than my own, incline 
to paraphrase the Greek translation in some such manner 
as the following. 

In bringing a sacrifice, thou hast acted rightly ; because I 
myself prescribed the ordiruince of sacrifice : hut, in bringing 
an euckarisfic sacrifice through studied contempt and disregard 
of a piacndar sacrifice, thou hast not drawn a right line of 
division between two oblations of such totally different principles* 
Hence, from the circumstance of thy not draxoing this right 
line of division between them, inasmuch as ifiau hast retained 
the one sacrifice and hast systematically rejected the other ; thm 
hast sinned xciih a high hand against the Lord, thou hast not 
properly distinguished between the txvo modes of sacrificature. 

After some such manner, the translation may seem to 
have been understood by Augustine. 
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that different spirit of the two offerers which 
made Cain evil in the sight of God and Abel 
righteous. 

Abel offered up an animal victim, under the 
aspect of fit sin-offering or a piaciilar sacrifice: 
Cain offered up a mere vegetable oblation, appa- 
rently under the aspect of an eiicharistic sacrifice. 

Now, whether we suppose both animal sacri- 
fice and vegetable sacrifice to have been divine^ 
instituted from the beginning, or whether we 
deem them both alike of mere human institution ; 
on either hypothesis, we shall have no reason 
afibrded us from the supposed case itself, why 
God accepted the offering of Abel and why he 
rejected the offering of Cain. Hence the sin of 
Cain must have consisted, not in the mere obla- 
tion of an eucharistic sacrifice abstractedly con- 
sidered, but in the spirit or temper with which 
it was presented. 

1. Under these circumstances, our business 
is to inquire, what was the spirit or temper, 
which so grievously offended God, and which 

iVlm (mteni recte dividitur^ dum non discermntur recte vel 
loca, vel iempora, vel res ipsje qvm ofperuntur. August, 
de Civ- Dei. lib. xv. c. 7, Oper. vol. v. p. 162. 

Whether this he the purport of the Greek translation or 
not, at all events it clearly implies, that, in the judgment of 
the translators, Cain sinned in the act of socrifioe hy violating 
some well-known antecedent command of God, 
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prevented his acceptance of Cain’s eucharistic 
sacrifice ? 

The Lord’s expostulation with the elder bro- 
ther fully answers this important question. 

If thou doest well, shcdt thou not be accepted? 
If ihoti doest not well, a sin-offering coucheth at 
the door. 

Cain, as we learn from the tenour of the expos- 
tulation, claimed to do well: and, in consequence 
of this daim, instead of devoting a sin-offering 
like his brother, he satisfied himself with bring- 
ing a mere eucharistic vegetable oblation. His 
moral conduct, I apprehend, had hitherto been 
exemplary; for, otherwise, he could have set 
up no plea that he did well: and, from the lan- 
guage of God, we may infer, I think, that he 
had proudly and exclusively built upon it. God, 
therefore, condescends to argue with him on his 
own principles. 

“ If thy whole conduct be so irreproachable, 
“ that thou art free from sin, and that thou 
“ needest not an atonement to be made by a 
“ sin-offering: then, assuredly, on the just plea 

of sinlessness, thou shalt be accepted. But, 
“ if that be not the case (and thou mayest be 
“ certain, that it is very far from being the case), 
" then, as an atonement, a sin-offering couchetli 
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“ at the door of thy tent ready to be offered 
“ up by thee.” 

The spirit, then, of Cain 'was that of a proud 
meritorious asserted sinlessness : and it was 
that spirit which rendered his otherwise laudable 
eucharistic sacrifice so utterly abominable in the 
eyes of the Lord. He presented his eucharistic 
sacrifice, not in humble conjunction with, but 
in haughty opposition to, a piacular sacrifice. 
The former, upon theologic principle, he offered : 
the latter, upon theologic principle, he offered 
not. Hence God directed him to supply the 
omission, and thus to imitate the more dutiful 
behaviour of his brother Abel. 1/ f/ioti doest 
not well, a sin-offering coiccheth at the door. 

2. Of Abel, the spirit was the very opposite 
to that manifested by Cain. 

From die firstlings of his flock he brought, as 
a sin-offering: and thus, through the instru- 
mentality of the symbol, he confessed his need 
of an atonement. This better spirit caused his 
offering to be accepted by God : this better 
spirit procured for him the appellation of a 
righteous man: this better spirit gained him the 
enmity of his jealous and unhumbled relative. 
Cain was of that wicked one, the very father 
of . unhallowed pride; Cain slew his brother. 
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And wherefore, asks the Apostle, slew he him ? 
Because his own works were evil; and his brother’s^ 
righteous. 

V. Thus, in every point of view, does the 
present translation bring out a sense good and 
consistent and contextually harmonious: while, 
upon the common translation, no such praise 
can justly be bestowed 

But, either the one, or the other, of these two 
translations must be adopted: because the word 
Chattath denotes only sin and a sin-offering. 

Our choice, therefore, must lie, between a 

♦ Mr. Davison asserts, that “ Our Englisli translators, 
Tvitliout committing themselves to this more limited sense 
of punishment, have yet kept their translation on fair terms 
with it. They favour, although they do not express, it.^' 
Inquiry, p. 59. 

Where is Mr. Davison’s proof oi this assertion ? Whence 
did he leam, that our translators favoured the gloss which 
he would put upon the text now under discussion 2 

Had our translators thought with Mr. Davison, they 
would doubtless have rendered the place accordingly. As 
for a dread of “ committing themselves,” they could not 
possibly have entertained any such apprehension : for, how- 
ever erroneously, in three several passages, as we have seen 
above, they actually interpret the word Chattath “ in this 
“ more limited sense of punishment,^* Hence it is obvious, 
that, had they believed such to he its meaning in the pre- 
sent text, they would have rendered it accordingly. 

Our translators, so far from favouring Mr. Davison's 
gloss, are plainly, I think, hostile to it. Certainly, the 
whole evidence of their alleged favour rests upon the 
simple circumstance, that they wrote sin Ikih at the door. 
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consistent and intelligible translation, and an 
inconsistent and unintelligible translation. 

VI. The translation, however, for the plain 
NECESSITY of which I venture to contend, is 
reconunended, not only by its own inherent 
merit, but likewise by the very phraseology of 
the entire passage itself. 

In our common English version, the Hebrew 
text is rendered Sin meth at the door.’ but, 
as it is well known, such a translation by no 
means expresses the force of the original. The 
word, which inadequately has been rendered 
LiETH, properly describes the couching or ke- 
cuMBENCE of an animal. 

Nor is this the only peculiarity of the clause, 
as it stands in the Hebrew. Contrary to the 
strict rules of grammar, the masculine participle 
Robetg, which expresses the act of couching, is 
constructed with the feminine substantive Chat- 
tath, which by our translators is rendered 
Here, then, we have a double peculiarity ; a 
peculiarity of import, and a peculiarity of gram- 
mar: and each peculiarity alike directs us to the 
version for which I am contending. 

A participle, which properly describes the 
recumbence of an ardmcd, is employed, simply 
because an armud is spoken of: and this par- 
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ticiple is irregularly written in the masculine 
gender, because, agreeably to the more common 
sacrificial practice, the animal, pointed out to 
Cain, was a male*. 

Mr. Davison’s proposed rendering, if admis- 
sible, would produce a metaphor. But metaphor 
there is none. The whole is plain matter of 
fact. An animal is the appointed sin-offering. 
Hence, obviously and naturally, the sin-offering 
is said to couch, as a recumbent beast, at the 
door of the tentf . 


• See Phil. Jud. de Victim. Oper. p. 843. I may here 
add, that the use of the feminiue word in Gen. iv. 4, 
where it is applied to the firstlings of AhePs flock, does not 
invalidate the criticism on the words ChaMcdh and Rohetz 
in Ter. 7 : for nran is a noun of multitude, denoting col- 
lectiyely male firstlings. Compare Deut. xii. 6, 17. xiv. 23. 
XV. 19. Exod. xiii. 12. Levit. xxvii. 2d, See Parkhurst’s 
Heb. Lex. in voc. 

t Mr. Davison has, I think, dismissed the grammatical 
irregularity in the present passage much too rapidly. 
With Bathe, he pronounces the difficulty to he a light one ; 
and thence, somewhat unceremoniously, throws it aside. 
Inquiry, p, 49, 50. 

Now, without entering into an accurate calculation of the 
amount of the diflSiculty, 1 may at least fairly remark, both 
that his very statement confesses its existence, and that his 
proposed rendering (even if admissible) would not remove 
it : Tvhereas, by the version for which I contend, the diffi- 
culty is at once both explamed and removed ; or rather, the 
difficulty is removed by the mere act of giving what I deem 
the true explanation of the passage. Though the word 
Chatlaik itself be feminine, the animal, which would have 
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Vn. There is yet another matter, which, as it 
is altogether fatal to Mr. Davison’s speculation 
while it decidedly corroborates the exposition 
adopted by myself, I may well be allowed to 
bring forward. 

The final clause of the expostulation, which 
God addresses to Cain, our English translators 
have rendered in a manner which refers it to 
Abel. 

And unto thee shall be his desire; and thou 
shcdt rule over him. 

In such a version, they have doubtless been 
influenced by the parallel clause in the preceding 
chapter*: yet there is a considerable gramma- 


constituted tlie sin-offering enjoined upon Cain, was mas- 
culine. Hence, by a familiar involution of ideas, a mascu- 
line participle is joined to a feminine substantive, because 
the feminine substantive expresses a masculine victim. 

The difticulty, therefore, with which Mr. Davison has to 
contend, I take to be this. 

In the passage befors us, we have a confessed gramma- 
tical anomaly. Let the word Chaitath he translated a 
offering, as the annexed participle descriptive of an anirmTs 
recvfmhence naturally leads us to translate it; and the 
difficulty is at once removed, simply because the anomaly is 
explained. But let the word diattath be translated either 
sin or ‘punishment (if, for a moment, we grant the possibility 
of the latter version) ; and the difficulty remains in full 
force, not so much as even an attempt having been made to 
account for the anomaly. 

♦ G-en. iii. 16 . 
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tical difficulty in thus referring the place to Abel. 
Throughout the whole of God’s ‘expostulation, 
the younger brother is never once mentioned*. 
Hence it seems not a little harsh and abrupt, 
that, without any preparation, Abel should sud- 
denly be referred to by the mere terms his and 

HIM. 

Influenced by this palpable circumstance, some 
of the early Fathers deny the grammatical possi- 
bility of so referring the clause ; contending, 
that the pronouns must assuredly have some 
antecedent in the course of the expostulation 
or at least of the transaction. Thus Athanasius 
•would refer the clause to Cain’s offering : and 
thus Augustine would refer it to Cain’s sin, as 
expressed in the word C/iattathf. 

Now, if such a principle of reference be just 
(and I much incline to think, that an inspection 
of the original Hebrew will tend to establish 
its justice), no mean accession of strength will 
accrue to my general argument. 

The reference being made to a thing and not 
to a person, the two pronouns ought to be trans- 


• See Gen. iv. 6 , 7. 

■ t Athan. Diet, et Interpret, queest. 60. Oper. toI. ii. p. 
336. August, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 7. Oper. toI. y. p. 
162. 
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lated, not his and him, but its and it. For, 
gramtnaticallj/, we have nothing in the whole 
expostulation, to which the pronouns can be 
referred, save the word Chattath. And, accord- 
ingly, to this precise word, viewed as describing 
a masculine victim, and therefore associated with 
the confessedly masculine participle Bjobetz, 1 
more than suspect, that the two masculine 
nouns, in the concluding clause of the expostula- 
tion, ought to be referred. 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 
And, if thou doest not well, a sin-offering lieth 
couching at the door: and, unto thee, is its desire; 
and thou shalt rule oner it. 

Thus runs the clause, according to what the 
Fathers deemed its grammatical necessity: and 
the obvious import of the entire place I take 
to be this. 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 
And, if thou doest not well, an animal victim coucheth 
at the door, ready to be piacularly devoted by thee 
as A sin-offering: to thee this victim is sub- 
mitted; and thou mayest freely exercise over it 
the power of death. 

In this manner I am led, through mere grcmi- 
matical necessity, to understand the passage. 
As Athanasius speaks: Ta thee shall be the 
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mbmmion of the gift, which thou hast brought; 
and over it thou shalt have full power*. 

then, grammatical necessity compels us to 
refer the two pronouns to the substantive Chat- 
tath, Mr, Davison’s proposed version, even if 
abstractedly possible, is forthwith converted into 
a hopeless absurdity : for it is quite dear, that 
the submissiveness of his own punishment can- 
not be unto Cain, and that there is no conceivable 
mode in which Cain can be said to rule over 
his own PUNISHMENT incurred by his own sin. 

VIII. And now we may be allowed to in- 
quire into the general result of the whole dis- 
cussion. 

The word Chattath, when viewed abstractedly, 
can ONLY be rendered in the two significations 
of sin and sin-offering. Between these two sig- 
nifications, therefore, in the present passage, we 
MUST take our choice. 

If we adopt the former signification, we pro- 
duce a version, unaccountably anomalous, hope- 
lessly unintelligible, and altogether unworthy 
of the divine speaker : if we adopt the latter 
signification, we produce a version, in every 


* ’Airroo Toy S«ipoy, o3 Ttpoayimaerat ml ‘h 

a*ro<jrpo^« dvrov" xdi ou s^ovtncissis dvrov, Athan!- Diet, et 
Interpret, queest. 50 . Oper. toI. ii. pi 336 . 
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point of view, both grammatical and contextual, 
perfectly satisfactory and quite unexceptionable. 
Hence, so far as I can see, by the laws of mere 
plain common sense, we are absolutely compelled 
to prefer the latter signification. 

But, if we be thus compelled to adopt the 
latter signification, the question at issue is forth- 
with decided. 

Cain omits to sacrifice a sin-offering: and 
God, in consequence, plainly commands him to 
perform that necessary rite. 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 
And, f thou doest not well, a sin -offering 
coucheih at the door ready to be presented by 
thee. 

The passage, however, not only contains a 
plain COMMAND that Cain should present a sin- 
offering : it likewise, from the very turn of the 
sentence, involves of necessity an intimation, 
that the rite of piacular sacrifice had already 
been divinely appointed. 

Cain is not how enjoined, for the first time, 
to perform a rite, hitherto wiconmanded, and 
therefore hitherto unatte?ided by any religious obli- 
gation : but he is reminded of what he ought 
to have done ; he is referred to what his brother 
actually had done ; he is urged to the perform- 
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ance of what nothing but an antecedent com- 
mand could have constituted a binding duty. 

So, likewise, the very acceptance of the one 
sacrifice, and the very rejection of the other 
sacrifice, clearly import a previous revelation : 
for, unless Cain had already known that God 
had instituted the rite of piacular sacrifice for 
the express purpose of making an atonement, he 
could not have sinned in bringing an eucharistic 
vegetable oblation rather than an expiatory 
animal sin-offering. 

Hence the rite must have been divinely ap- 
pointed, not merely when the sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel took place, but at some time or other 
PREVIOUS to their occurrence. 

Now the very rite of an offermg for sin, 
by the plain necessity of language, undeniably 
supposes the existence op sin. The rite could 
not have been appointed anterior to its cause : 
the first sin-offering could not have been devoted 
by man in a state of innocence. 

Hence, if the rite were not first ordained 
when Cain and Abel sacrificed, and if it could 
not have been ordained previous to the intro- 
duction of sin into the world by the faU of man ; 
it must have been ordained at some period be- 
tween the fall of man and the sacrifices of the 
two brothers. 
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But the special character of the rite, a charac- 
ter impressed upon its very name, is that of an 

OFFERING FOR SIN. 

Therefore the natural and reasonable pre- 
sumption is, that God first ordained it, when 
through sin it first became necessarv. 

This last particular, I freely allow, is a matter 
only of rational presumption, not of strict de- 
monstration : but enough has already been esta- 
blished for our present purpose. It is denied 
by Mr. Davison, that God ordained ike rite of 
piacular sacrifice under the Patriarchal Dispensa- 
tion. My answer is, that God commanded Cain 
to devote a sin-offering. 

IX. It may be useful, at the close of the 
present discussion, to exhibit the whole of God’s 
expostulation with Cain, both according to what 
I deem its most just translation, and according 
to the metrical form in which this very ancient 
specimen of antithetic or responsive poetry 
ought to be arranged. 

Why is there hot anger unto thee: 

And why hath fallen thy countenance? 

If thou doest well; shall there not be ex- 
altion ? 

And if thou doest not well; at the door a 
sin-offering is couching. 
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And unto thee is its desire ; 

And thou shalt rule over it^. 

The perfect harmony of the whole expostu- 
lation, when thus exhibited, must, I think, strike 
even the most careless observer: and this per- 
fect harmony does itself tend to establish the 
propriety of the interpretation which I have been 
led to adopt. 


CHAPTER II. 

Evidence of the Primevcd Divine Institution of Eaijti- 
atory Sacrifice, from the Attestation of the Inspired 
Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

With the necessary tenor of the history of the 
first-recorded sacrifice, agrees the remarkable 
attestation of the inspired author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

• I hare already observed, that the very genius of anti- 
thetic poetry demonstrates the Greek translation of the 
middle distich of this short ode to be erroneous, even if no 
other objection could be made to it. In that version, the 
necessary, and therefore expected, response of the middle 
distich is entirely destroyed: and, instead of regularly 
arranged metrical poetry, the distich itself becomes a sen- 
tence of mere bald prose. If thou hast rightly brongld, but 
if thou Jmst not rightly divided, hast thou not sinned ? Be sHU. 
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I. This writer takes occasion largely to cele- 
brate the power of Faith : and, in furtherance of 
his purpose, he adduces a great variety of 
instances or examples, wherein certain enume- 
rated persons acted under the influence of this 
principle. 

Now’ the very necessity of his illustration re- 
quires, that the faith of all these several persons 
should be identical : or, in other words, the very 
necessity of his illustration requires, that the 
faith of each individual should be capable of a 
common definition. 

The faith of the several persons, when in ope- 
ration, might act indeed upon different objects : 
but still, in some harmonising principle, the faith 
of them all must have been fundamentally the 
same. 

Hence, if we require an accurate definition of 
their faith, we must seek it, not in the objects 
upon which it respectively operated, but in the com- 
mon principle which constituted its essence or vi- 
tality. 

This is prose, not antithetic poetry. Mark how different 
the just yersion, according to the Masoretic punctuation; 

If thou, doest teell ; shall there not be exaltation 1 
And if thou doest nai weU; at the door a sin-(ffering is 
couching. 

Here we have, no prose, but a perfect distich of regular 
antithetic poetry. 
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Thus, if, on the ground that Moses is said, 
through faith, to have esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt, 
we define the word Faith, as here employed by 
the Apostle, to be a faith in Christ ; we shall 
err : because it was clearly through no special 
faith in Christ, that Noah prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house*. And thus, if we define 
the same word Faith to be a firm belitf that the 
children of Israel icould at length depart out of 
Egypt, on the ground that such indisputably was 
the faith of Joseph, which led him to give com- 
mandment concerning his bones ; we shall again 
err: because it is through the working of no 
such specific in the promised exodus, that we 
believe the worlds to have been framed by the 
word of God. 

In each of these supposed cases, tlie error 
would plainly consist in defining the word Faith, 
from some one of the several objects upon which the 
Faith in question variously operated, rather than 

• I am far from meaning to deny, that a prospective 
faith in Christ was the faith of the Patriarchs in general, 
and of Abel in particular : I mean simply to say, that, as a 
strict definition, we cannot assert, that this prospective faUh 
in Christ is the Faith celebrated by the Apostle through the 
entire chapter. The reason is simply this : such a defini- 
tion is too narrow and exclusive. To many of the enume- 
rated cases it may apply ; to it certainly does v/ot apply. 
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from the common or general primiple which consti- 
tuted its essence or vitality. 

What, then, is the true definition of Faith, as 
the term is here employed by the Apostle t what, 
in other words, is that definition of Faith, which, 
with equal propriety, will, suit the various de- 
scribed cases of all those confessedly faithful 
persons whom he enumerates ? 

The inspired writer himself has provided us 
with such a definition : and, as if to prevmit the 
possibility of error in regard to his intended 
meaning, he has most luminously and most me- 
thodically prefixed it to his series of personal 
illustrations. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen *. 

Now, certainly, the things hoped for, and the 
things unseen, which are specified in this defini- 
tion, cannot mean things which are the subject of 
mere human unauthorised coiyecture and specu- 
lation : they must, on the contrary, denote' things 
which are the express subject of an authoritative 
divine revelation. For, as St. Paul elsewhere 
distinctly teaches us. Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God f . The very 
idea, therefore, of Faith, according both to rea- 
* Heb. xi. 1. 


t Bom. X. 17. 
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saa and to Scripture, involves, of plain necessity, 
the idea of A Divine Revelation. 

Such being the case, the Apostle’s definition 
may otherwise be rightly expressed in manner 
following. 

Faith if an assured, belief in divine revelation, 
whatever may be the specijic object or nature of any 
divine communication in particular. 

That this definition, in varied phraseology, 
accurately sets forth the true meaning of the 
Apostle’s definition, no one, I presume, will 
venture to deny. Accordingly, the present defi- 
nition, or rather (to speak more properly) the 
Apostle’s own definition, will be found accurately 
to suit EVEEY case which be has adduced in 
illustration of the principle. The faith of Enoch, 
of Noah, of Abraham, of Joseph, of Moses, of 
Rahab, of Gideon, of Barak, of Samson, of 
Jephthah, of David, of Samuel, might severally 
vary, as it did vary, in regard to its specific 
object: but, in principle, their faith was uni- 
VORHLY a faith in divine revelation ; that is to say, 
in the words of the Apostle, their faith was uni- 
POEMLY the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen *. 

• It may be objected, that the faith of Daniel by which 
he popped the mouths of lions, and the faith of Hananiah and 
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11. We have now obtained the only true defi- 
nition of that Faith, which the sacred writer so 
largely celebrates and illustrates: let us next 
apply it to the particular faith of Abel, who occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in the apostolic catar 
logue of recorded worthies. 

By faith, Abd offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous ; God testifying of his gfts .* 
and, hy it, he being dead yet syeaketh *. 

The word Faith, we have established, as em- 
ployed by the Apostle throughout his entire 
eulogy, invariably denotes faith in a divine reve- 


Mishael and Azariah by wbicb they quenched the violence of 
fire (Heb. xi. 33, 34.), cannot be said to have been Faith in 
a divine revelation : because it was not previously revealed 
to Daniel, that he should be saved from the lions ; neither 
was it previously revealed to the three children, that they 
should be preserved from the furnace. 

This, no doubt, is true : but then I take such a view of 
their faith to be altogether erroneous. The faith of Daniel 
consisted in his manfully performing bis religious duties to 
bis Ood, according to the revealed Law of his fathers, in 
despite of the mad atheistical decree of Darius : and the 
faith of the three children consisted in their daring the 
furnace, rather than violate the revealed 'prohibition of idola^ 
try. Thus, in each case, their faith was FaWi in a divine 
reveMion : and, in truth, their faith was so much the greater, 
because they knew not anteriorly, whether in their bodies 
they should he severally delivered from the lions and the 
furnace, 

♦ Heb, xi. 4r, 
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lation. The faith, therefore, of Abel was faith 
in a divine revelation, whatever might be its spe- 
cific object or nature. 

Now we are assued, that, by faith, Abel 
offered up unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain. If, then, faith weve the ground, on 
which Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain ; it is dear, that, in regard to this 
more excellent sacrifice, Abel possessed a faith 
which Cain did }iot possess : for nothing, I think, 
can be more evident, than that, if Cain Aad 
possessed Abel’s faith, he would have offered to 
God Abel’s sacrifice. But the faith, here spoken 
of, is faith in a divine revelation. Abel, there- 
fore, possessed a faith in a specific divine revela- 
tion, which Cain, by the very terms of the 
Apostle’s statement, did not possess. Now the 
faith in a divine revelation, possessed by Abel, 
led him to offer a sacrifice from the firstlings of 
his flock : for, says the Apostle, by faith Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Gain. Consequently, the want of faith in a di- 
vine revelation, on the part of Cain, led him to 
offer a vegetable sacrifice, which the Apostle 
describes as a less excellent sacrifice than that 
of Abel. Hence I deem it manifest, that the- 
faith of the one brother, and the unbelief of the 
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other brother, respected the specific action of 
devoting that animal sacrifice, which Abel ac- 
tually did devote, and which Cain (in consequence 
of his unbelieving omission) was afterward 
commanded by God himself to devote. But the 
faith of Abel, as to its principle, was faith in 
a divine revelation: while, as to its special object, 
it was faith in the religious necessity of devoting 
an ammal sin-offering. Therefore, finally, the reli- 
gious necessity of devoting an animal sin-offering 
was the specific object of that divine revelation 
in which Abel is said to have believed. This 
conclusion, however, is equivalent to the propo- 
sition, that Expiatory sacrifice loas, from the first, 
instituted of Ood. Hence, through the medium 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, I claim to have 
demonstrated the primeval divine institution of 
patriarchal expiatory sacrijke. 

III. Like myself, Mr. Davison professes to 
have defined the true principle of the eleventh 
chapter to the Hebrews: and, from that defini- 
tion, he would bring out a result, which, in the 
matter of Abel’s sacrifice, should not contradict 
his own favourite system. 

Unless I have wholly and unintentionally 
misunderstood him, he would define the Faith, 
described by the Apostle in various actual opera- 
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tion, to be A fnn beliefs on the part of the cha- 
racters illustratively introduced^ in the large and 
indefinite promises of the Lord^ that he would 
be their God and their great reward^ . 

If such be Mr. Davison’s proposed definition, 
I am compelled to say, that it certainly is er- 
roneous. 

♦ Inquiry, p. 129. I subjoin Mr. Davison’s own words, 
that any error of conception on my part, if I have erred> 
may be rectified. 

“ If we will follow the sense of Scripture, we shall now 
see, how God, without having granted to those patriarchs 
the explicit revelaiion of an eternal heavenly staie^ a reve- 
“ lation which is no where exhibited in the Pentateuch, 
“ trained them to the aim and implicit persuasion of that 
** eternal state, by large and indefinite premises of being their 
God and their great reward ; promises, to which the pre-^ 
“ sent life, as to theniy furnished no adequate completion. 
“ This, therefore, is that intermediate Faith, strong though 
dim-sighted, which St. Paul so admirably describes, in 
“ the distant vision, and the unsatisfied longings and aspi- 
“ rations, of patriarchal belief.'’ 

In these words, Mr. Davison professes to have defined 
“ the true principle of the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews.” 
He subsequently adds, speaking of the ancient patriarchs, 
that to those, who can consent to he taught by St. Paul, 
** it is certain, that the memorable exposition, which he has 
“ subjoined, of Enoch’s faith, takes away all pretence for 
** assuming, that any other revelation was necessary to con-* 
stitute the basis of their faith, than simply to know and 
be persuaded, that God is, and is a rewarder of them that 
“ diligently seek himJ^ p. 123. Hence, agreeably to what I 
understand his definition to be, he elsewhere explains Heb. 
ad. 4, as importing, that “ Abel's faith in God, as a rewarder, 
induced him to offer a larger or more copious sacrifice,’* 
p* 128 . 
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This reason of its erroneousness is evident. 
This proposed definition of the Faith, described 
by the Apostle, does not apply to all the ad- 
duced illustrations. For it is not through faith 
in the large and indefinite promises of God to be 
the God and the great reward of his servants, 
that we believe the naked historical fact of God’s 
creation of the Universe, or (in the language of 
the Apostle) that we believe the worlds to have 
been framed hy the word of God' neither was it 
through any such faith in God’s indefinite promises 
to be the great reward of his servants, that Noah 
prepared an ark for the saving of his house ; but, 
on the contrary, it was through in an ex- 
press and defimte revelation of an approaching 
deluge. Therefore, this definition of Faith, being 
clearly inapplicable to all the adduced illus- 
trations, cannot be the true definition of the 
Faith celebrated by the Apostle. 

Now Mr. Davison’s whole argument to prove, 
that Abel did not sacrifice in obedience to ary 
explicit divine command, rests upon the propriety 
of his definition: for he contends, agreeably to 
his definition, that Abel sacrificed only through 
a firm bdif in the large and indefinite promises 
of the Lord, that he would be his God and his 
great reward. Therefore, the definition being 
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erroneous^ the argument built upon it is, of 
plain necessity, altogether inconclusive*. 


* Mr. Davison, after stating that the adjective 
in the passage before ns, denotes either better or more ahun^ 
dani^ inclines to adopt the latter interpretation : and thus, 
by the aid of what I have supposed to be his definition, he 
brings out the sense of the text in manner following. 

“ Abel's faith in God, as a rewarder, induced him to offer 

a larger or more copious sacrifice. ’ Inquiry, p. 128. 

This theory of a larger or more abundant sacrifice, which 
wholly rests upon a gratuitous though grammatically pos- 
sible translation of the word ^Xs/ovac, is to my own mind 
very unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, copiousness or penuriousness of sacrifice 
is no measure of Faith : it is simply a measure of Liberality 
and Avarice, 

And, in the second place, I am at a loss to divine, by wbat 
scale Mr. Davison will calcnlate the alleged greater oopious--^ 
ness of Abel’s sacrifice ; a matter itself, which he assumes 
without any legitimate proof of its reality. Had Abel 
brought tico lambs, while Cain brought only one lamb, we 
should have had room for an intelligible comparison : but, 
how any comparison of quantity is to be instituted between 
matters totally differing in quality, between a lamb on the 
one hand and a basket-^ full of vegetables on the other hand, it 
is not very easy to discover. 

This circumstance alone is sufficient to shew, that Mr. 
Davison has misinterpreted the word in supposing 

it hete to mean more abundant in measure and quantity, 
Abel brings a lamb for an offering : Cain brings a basket- 
ful! of vegetables. Such is the simple fact. With respect, 
then, to this simple fact, by what intelligible process can 
we estimate the quantitive proportions of two dissimilar 
oblations 2 By what knowm rules of Arithmetic or Geome- 
try, shall we detennine, that, in point of measure and quan^ 
%, Abel’s lamb was “ a larger and more copious sacrifice,” 
than Cain’s basket of vegetables? Even if, dismissing 
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IV. The same remark applies to Dr. Spencer’s 
mode of reasoning on the present topic. 

If we may credit this very learned and able 
writer, the faith of Abel was merely so firm and 
deepfy-fijced a persuasion of God’s love toward the 
pious, and of Ids purpose of recompensing them 
with most ample rewards, that it influenced his 
whole life, and induced him to devote to God not 
only his possessions but himself likewise 

Such an assertion is cheaply made: but it 
is not quite so easily established. The faith of 
Abel is doubtless the Faith, which is celebrated 
throughout the entire apostolic eulogy : but the 
definition, proposed by Dr. Spencer, will not 

Arithmetic and Geometry, we call to our aid the mechanical 
operation of weighing ; the only mode, so far as I can see, 
in which things dis&imilar can be quantitively ewnpajed; 
still, I fear, we shall be equally perplexed. The heaviest 
substances are not always the most valuable. 

On the whole, we may safely assert, that the word wXEwva 
refers, not to the gross material quantity of AbePs offering, 
hut to the higher theological principle on which it was 
devoted. Am expiatory sacrifice, simply by virtue of iUpia- 
etdariiy^ is heiter or greater or in quality much more, than a 
simple eucharistic sacrifice. To the specific character of 
Abells sacrifice, as contrasted with the specific character of 
Cain’s sacrifice, there can be little doubt, I think, that St. 
Paul alluded, when he wrote, as our translators well and 
justly render the passage, by faith Abel offered unto God a 
MORE ExCBiiiiBNT sacrifice than Cain. 

* See Spencer, de Ijeg. Heh. Rit. lib. iiL dissert. 2, cap.' 
4. sect. 2. vol. ii. p. 14S. 
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apply to EVERY particular instance of Mth which 
is there recorded. Consequently, as I have 
argued above, bis definition is inadmissible. 
The only definition, which will apply to every 
instance, is FaiiA in a dix>in& revelation. But 
this definition inevitably brings out the result, 
that Abel sacrificed in obedience to a divuie coin- 
mand, and therefore that primitive patriarchal 
sacrifice teas a divine institution. 

V. Before I quit this part of my subject, I 
cannot refrain frc«n noticing the ccmsequences 
which result fi:om the important text now under 
discussion. 

1. Many persons, without a shadow of autho- 
rity from Holy Scripture, have crudely imagined, 
that the antecedent moral conduct of Cain and 
Abel furnishes the true cause of the different 
fate of their respective sacrifices. 

Now the present text is altogether fetal to 
^uch a speculation. According to the Apostle, 
it was not the antecedent righteousness of Abel^ 
which procured the acceptance of his sacrifice : 
hut it was the feithfid offering of his sacrifice, 
which procured for him the character of righ- 
teousness. By faith Abd offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cam, through which he 
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was testified of to be righteous*. Heilce, ana- 
logically, we must conclude, that it was not 
the antecedent wickedness of Cain, which caused 
the rejection of his sacrifice ; but we must con- 
clude, that it was his daring infidelity in r^ard 
to an express divine revelation (manifested in 
his contumacious devotement of a mere eu- 
charistic sacrifice, as avowedly opposed to the 
divinely-prescribed expiatory saarifice), which 
procured for him the awful character of being 
of that wicked one the apostate spirit. 

2. If the principle, upon which Abel acted, 
were faith in a divine revelation; and if the 
principle, upon which Cain acted, were disbelief 
of that same divine revelation : then the crying 
sin d Cain was infidelity ; an infidelity specially 
operating upon the revealed doctrine of an 
atonement. 

This conclusion, so far as I can see, follows, 
of plain necessity, from the apostolic definition 


* n/ffre* ^Xeiovx Bvaiav ’'A^s\ vapx Koctv 
0E^, AI’ *HS sfAotprvp^Brt slvai iixatos. 

TTiere may be a doubt, whether the relative i?r, in this 
sentence, refers to Triavst or to Ovatar : but, in either case, 
the result is the same. It was through his fadk, or ihroiegh 
his sacrifice, or through the faith vhich led Mm to derate kU 
saorifice, that Abel was testified of to be i%hteous; not 
through the goodness of his antecedent moral conduct. 
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of Faith : nor, if the propriety of the definition 
be admitted, do I perceive how such a conclu- 
sion can possibly be avoided. Those persons, 
therefore, have judged rightly, who have pro- 
nounced Cain to be the first infidel upon record *. 

3. Another consequence, which may be drawn 
from the present text, is the full establishment,, 
that the view, which has been taken of the Mo- 
saic history of the transaction, is substantially 
correct. 

Why does the Apostle pronounce the sacrifice 
of Abel to be more excellent than the sacrifice of 
Cain? 

(1.) Some writers have chosen to say, that 
Abel brought the best of his flock, while Cain 
offensively deemed the refuse of his produce 
quite good enough for a sacrificial purpose f . 

* It is not unworthy of observation, that the Rabbins 
suppose Cain, to have been a complete infidel upon every 
one of the great leading points of religion. 

Coin soid unto Abel his brofftor : Thsro is nGither judgment, 
rm judge, rwr a future vx/rld, nor my reward to the just, nor 
any purdshment to the wicked. And Abel answered and said 
wdo Cain fas brother : There is both judgment, and judge, and 
a reicard'to the just, and punishment to the vheked. Midhar 
Rabbah apud Selden. de Jur. Nat. lib. vii. c. 4. p, 844. 

This dialogue, ingrafted upon Gen. iv. 8, is obviously 
a mere figment : but it effectually serves to shew the senti- 
ments of the Rabbins respecting the character of Cain. 

t See Cyril. Alex. cont. Julian, lib. x, p. 349. Lips. 
1696. 
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For such a speculation we have not a shadow 
of authority. The Bible affords not to it the 
slightest warrant. 

(2.) Others may possibly conjecture, that Abel 
believed anteriorh/ that his sacrifice would be 
accepted, while Caun believed anUnorly that his 
sacrifice would be rejected. 

The supposition is palpably absurd: for, if 
this were the only faith spoken of by the Apostle, 
the very action of Cain shewed that he possessed 
this faith no less than his brother. He would not 
have offered his sacrifice at all, had he been 
antmorkf persuaded that God would reject it 
with disdain *. 


* Mucli the same objection inll apply to Mr. DavIson^s 
opinion, that Abel sacrificed only through a firm belief in the 
large and ind finite promises of the Lord^ that he would he his 
and his great reicard. 

If this were the only faith of Abel, we have no reason to 
suppose, that it was not also possessed by Cain : for, unless 
Cain had had faith in God as a revxirder^ he clearly would 
not have sacrificed to hina at alU 

The Apostle, however, teaches us, that Faith was the 
impelling* motive which caused Abel to offer a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain. 

Therefore, evidently, Cain could not have possessed the 
faith, which Abel possessed. 

But, if the faith of Abel were merely the faith ascribed to 
him by Mr. Davison; this same faith, as the very act of 
sacrificing demonstrates, was possessed (dso by Cain. 

Hence it follows, that the faith of Abel, not being pos- 
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(3.) Such phantasies being thrown aside as 
alike unwarranted and unsatisfactory, we may 
venture to pronounce, that the superiority of 
Abel’s sacrifice must have consisted, partly in 
the peculiar faith with which it was offered, and 
partly in the specific contradistinctive nature of 
the sacrifice itself. 

In both these respecte, it must have differed 
from the sacrifice of Cain ; otherwise, its alleged 
superiority is altogether unaccountable. 

Now the Mosaic history fully corresponds 
with the apostolic attestation, if the exposition, 
for which I contend, be adopted : but let any 
other exposition be preferred, and the whole cor- 
respondence vanishes. Hence, with that har- 
mony which ever characterises Holy Scripture, 
the interpretation of the Apostle’s attestation, to 
which, by his own definition of Faith, we are 
irresistibly driven, requires, of very necessity, 
tbat natural and obvious expositicm of the history 
whidi I have undertaken to maintain and de- 
fend. 


sessed by Cain, could not have merely been the generalising 
belief ascribed to him by Mr. DaTison : for that faith was. 
possessed by Cain no less than by Abel, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evidence of the Primeval Divine Institution of Sacri- 
fice, and of the Primeval Revelation of the Doctrine 
of an Atonement, from the peculiarity of the lan- 
guage employed under the Law of Moses. 

The discussion having thus far advanced, I now 
feel myself at liberty to draw, from the striking 
peculiarity of the very language employed under 
the Law itself, another proof of the primeval di- 
vine institution of sacrifice, and another proof of 
the primeval revelation of the doctrine of an atone- 
ment. 

I. If the rite of sacrifice were indeed divinely 
instituted at the commencement of the Patri- 
archal Dispensation, we may naturally expect to 
find, under the Law, not any intimation that the 
rite was then/(3r the first time divinely instituted, 
but only a recogrdtion and modification of the rite, 
viewed as having already been long in well- 
known and ^miliar existence. 

. Now this precise matter, which might thus 
have be^ reasonably anticipated, is actually 
established by the direct evidence of facts. It 
is a remarkable circumstance wMdi (1 ttunk) 

Tint VifkP'tt sniffieiemtlv nttAnd^rl to hir Mr. 
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Davison, that the rite of sacrifice is introduced 
into the Law of Moses, not as if it were an 
ordinance then for the first time appointed by 
God, but as if it were an institution already 
familiar to the people in consequence of some 
well-known ancient precept: and it is also a 
remarkable circumstance, that every sacrificial 
command under the Law respects exclusively 
the mode and occasion of sacrifice, while the 
observance of the naked rite itsef is never once 
independently and abstractedly enjoined. The 
Law, in short, recognises and modifies the rite: 
but no where, so far as I know, does it enjoin 
the observance of the naked rite itself under the 
aspect of a then first promulgated divine insti- 
tution. 

1. Taking this view of the question, we shall 
find, that tlie exordium of the book of Leviticus, 
where, with a reference to the Law, the ordi- 
nance of sacrifice begins to be regularly dis- 
cussed, well deserves our most serious attention. 

In that portion of Holy Writ, no command to 
sacrifice to the liord their God is laid upon the 
Israelites, as if hitherto they had sacrificed inde- 
pendently of any divine command, and as if now 
at length they were to begin to sacrifice in 
pursuance of a divine command : but a form, of 
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entire chapters, which seems not obscurely to 
imply, that a divine command to that purpose 
was universally known to have been long since 
in actual existence. 

The hard called unto Moses, and spake unto 
him out of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
saying : Speak unto the children of Israel, aiid 
say unto them ; if any man of you bring an offer- 
ing unto the Lord ; ye shall bring your offering 
of the cattle, even, of the herd and of the flock. 
If his offering be a burnt-sacrifice of the herd ; let 
him offer a male icithout blemish : he shall offer 
it, of his own voluntary will, at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation bfore the Lord. 
Ayid, IP his offering be of the flocks, namely of the 
sheep or of the goats, for a burnt-sacrifice ; he 
shall bring it a male without blemish. And, if 
the burnt-sacrifice for his offering to the Lord be 
of fowls ; then he shall bring his offering of turtle- 
doves or of young pigeons. And, when any will 
offer a meat-offering unto the Lord; his offering 
shall be of fine flour: and he shall pour oil upon 
it, and put frankincense thereon. And, if his 
oblation be a sacrifice of peace-offering, if he offer 
it of the herd, whether it be male or female ; he 
shall offer it without blemish before the Lord. 
And, IP his offering for a sacrifice of peace-offering 

tinf/) the T,nr(i he nf the tinelr. mnlp nr ■Fpmfilp • 
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shall cffer it without blemish. Ip he offer a lamb 
for Ms offering; then shall he offer it bffore the 
Lord. And, ip his offering be a goat ; then shall 
he offer it before the Lord*. 

2. Throughout the whole of this enumeration 
of particulars, which I have cited only in a very 
abridged form, various directions are given as 
to the mode of sacrificing ; but the rite of sacrifice 
itself is not once commanded. On the contrary, 
so far as I can perceive, its previous existence, 
as a femiliar ancient divine institution, is evi- 
dently, though tacitly, supposed. The Law of 
Moses found the rite of sacrifice already com- 
manded and ordained by the Lord even from 
the very beginning of the Patriarchal Dispen-, 
sation. No additional command, therefore, as 
to the observance of the bare rite itself, could 
in any wise be necessary. Under the Levitical 
Dispensation, then, in the very course of its 
introduction, nothing was wanted save the en- 
joining of certain characteristic particulars, either 
in regard to the mode in which sacrifices were 
henceforth to be devoted, or in regard to the 
occasion on which they were to be ofiered up, or 
in regard to the specialty of the animal to be 
devoted for a special purpose. 

To these or the like subordinate particulars 
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every sacrificial commandment under the liaw 
bears relation : no where, throughout the whole 
code, is sacrifice itself, as such, nakedly and 
abstractedly commanded. The precept does not 
run; Thus saith the Lord, Henc forth thou shaU 
smehf offer sacrifice unto the lord thy God : but 
it runs ; If an Israelite offer a sacrifice, let him 
henc forth offer it in this manner or in that manner; 
if an Israelite have sinned thus or thus, let him 
this or thus make atonement for his sin by son 
crifice; f this or that occasion preseiit itself, let 
it be met by this or that specific oblation. Inva- 
riably, the command respects the mere mode 
or the mere circumstances of sacrifice, not the rite 
of sacrifice itself viewed independently and 
abstractedly. As for the naked rite itself, its 
previous existence, as a divinely-commanded 
ordinance, is, I believe, always assumed and 
taken for granted. Throughout the entire code 
of the Mosaic Law, the hare rite itself is never 
once explicitly commanded. 

This matter is not a little remarkable, though 
it has been altogether overlooked by Mr. Davi- 
son. He strenuously contends, that, as the 
divine institution of sacrifice is no where men- 
tioned under Patriarchism, so we find it for the 
first time expressly mentioned undmr the Law. 

Here lies his error. So far from his state- 
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raent being accurate, its terms ought to have 
been exactly inverted. Under Patriarchism, the 
divine imtitution of sacrifice is distinctly referred 
to in the history of Cain and Abel : but, under 
the Law, it no where appears. Much, under 
the Law, is said, as to the regulation of sacrifice ; 
and commands to this purpose are recorded with 
a copious minuteness : but we are no where 
told, that, under the Law, the naked s’ite of 
sacrifice itself was first divinely instituted. 
Throughout the whole code of Moses, its pre- 
vious existence is assumed as a substratum. The 
Law professes to do nothing more, than reflate 
and modify a very ancient divine institution of 
Patriarchism. 

3. In making these remarks, I assert nothing* 
save what God himself has declared by the 
mouth of his prophet Jeremiah. 

Thus suith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israeli 
Put your burnt-offerings unto your sacrifices, and 
eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor 
commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerhigs 
or sacrifices f . 

God, we see, directly asserts, that, in the 
promulgation of the Law to Israel, he gave the 


t Jerem. viL 21. 22. 
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people NO COMMANDMENT couceming sacrifices 
or burnt-ofierings. 

Now the passage cannot mean, that God gave 
no commandment in the wai/ of regulation : for, 
with commandments of tJm kind, the Law 
abounds. 

Hence its import must be, that, under the 
Law, he gave no commandment as to the insti- 
tution of the mked rite of sacrifice itself 

Accordingly, as this interpretation of the pas- 
sage is borne out by absolute matter of fact, so 
is it the precise interpretation which has been 
given by that learned Jew Rabbi Kimchi. 

When God, says he, in the Law, first treats 
concernmg sacrifices, he does not command the 
people that they should offer them. On the con- 
trary, Ms language is: ip « man shall at any 
time offer a sacrifice, then he shall do this and that. 
To this peculiar exordium of the book of Leviticus 
God has respect, when, by the mouth of Jerendah, 
he says : I spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them, in the day that I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings 
or sacrifices *, 

4. The circumstance before us is readily 
accounted for by the fact, which, from indepen- 
• Kimch, Comment, in Jerem. vii, 31, cited by Spencer. 
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dent testimony, has already been established; 
the fact, to wit, that The rite of sacrifice itself was 
first divinely instituted at the commencement of the 
Patriarchal Dispensation .* but, at the same time, 
it most assuredly places Mr. Davison in a si- 
tuation not a little extraordinary. 

God, speaking through the mouth of his pro- 
phet Jeremiah, declares, that, he did not command 
or institute the rite of sacrifice under the Levitical 
Dispemation : and Mr. Davison assures us, that 
he did not command or institute that rite under the 
precedwg Dispensation of Patriarchism. 

Such being the case, the inevitable result from 
Mr. Davison’s system is, that the rite of sacrifice, 
from first to last, must henceforth cease to he 
esteemed a divine institution : and the plain conse- 
quence, according to his own very just remark, 
will be, that the rite, whether under the Patriarchal 
Dispensation or under the Levitical, “ however it 
might express the piety of the worshipper, 
“ cannot,"' in future, “ be reckosied among the 
“ typical signatures of Christianity* 

But, if sacrifice tmiversally, and therefore of 
course expiatory sacrifice particularly, which 
doubtless existed under the Law, were not a 
divine institution ; and, thence, if expiatory sa- 
* Inquiry, p. 8. 
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crifice were not, as it could not be, a type of the 
future sacrifice of Christ : tlmi expiatory sacri- 
fice, as it existed under the Law, although itself 
a mere human ordinance, could have been no- 
thing better, as Mr. Davison has rightly taught 
us, than a deplorable superstition, alike incapa- 
ble of deduction from the light of nature and 
the principles of reason *. 

The general result, therefore, from his system 
cannot be better stated than in his own precise 
words. 

" As the human principle of expiatory sacri- 
" fice can never be vindicated at all; so the 
“ divine principle of it, in the Mosaic Law, 
“ will never be explained to any purpose, with 
‘‘ satisfaction to our reason, or with honour to 
the divine Economy, except by its reference, 
as a preparatory rite, and as a prophetic sign, 
“ directed to its pre-ordained prototype in the 
“ Evangelical Dispensation ” f . 

Now Mr. Davison’s system, compared with 
the text from Jeremiah, has brought us to the 
conclusion, that Sacrifice was at ko time a divine 
institution. 

Hence it follows, since he pronounces the 
human principle d expiatory sacrifice to be 

♦ Inquir7, p. S7, 89. t Ib. p« 82, 33. 
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incapable of vindication ; since he confesses, 
that expiatory sacrifice, unless ordained of God, 
cannot be a prophetic type of the expiatory 
sacrifice of Christ ; and since he declares, that 
expiatory sacrifice, as it appears in the Mosaic 
Law, can never be explained to any purpose, 
with satisfaction to our reason, or with honour 
to the divine Economy, except by its prophetic 
reference to the sacrifice of Christ under the 
Evangelical Dispensation: hence, I say, it fol- 
lows, that, according to the system of Mr, 
Davison, when combined with the text from 
Jeremiah, an irrational superstition, which neither 
had nor could have any good end or any intelligible 
utility, was approbatively recognised by God himself, 
and ( though a mere absurd human institution ) was 
actually permitted to exist in the divinely-communi- 
cated Ledtical Dispensation *. 

* The silence of the Mosaic Law respecting ihe divine 
institution of sacrifice^ and its exclusive treatment of mere 
drcumstantiats, could not be left unnoticed by so acute an 
observer as Dr. Spencer. 

Concerning peace-offerings and other sacrifices^ says be, 
Die Mosaic Law everywhere speaks, in very familiar terms, and 
as it %aer€ respecting matters pheviously well knoicn. The 
sacred Code is copious in •prescribing the forms and circum- 
stances, lohich were to be diligently observed in the oblation of 
dll sacrifices : Die matter lik&iDise^ of ivhich ihe various sorts of 
sacrifices ought to consist, it has anxiously determined. But 
Die ends of Die various sacrifices it rarely or never explains : 
and the sacrijices themselves it does not so much describe, as 
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11. The train of argument, which has been 
applied to the origin of sacrifice, will equally 
suppose; in a manner which intimoiesy that they were 

ALREADY WELL KNOWN AND PLACED IN PAIfflLIAR USE. Spen- 
cer* de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. 2. cap. S. sect. 1. voL 

ii. p. 142. 

Thus far I perfectly agree with the learned writer : but 
his mode of accounting for the fact strikes me as being the 
reverse of satisfactory ; nor, in truth, is it by any means 
remarkable for its consistency. 

He supposes, that, in the Mosaic Law, sacrifices were 
permitted^ rather than commanded: that, when introduced 
into it, they were borrowed from the universal practice of 
the idolatrous Gentiles, but more especially of the Egyp- 
tians, among whom the Israelites had long sojourned : and 
that they were thus borrowed for the purpose of preserving 
the people from idolatry ; because, had the Israelites not 
been permitted to sacrifice to God, they would assuredly 
have sacrificed to demons. Spencer, de Leg, Heb. Rit. lib. 

iii. diss. 2, 

I. To this theory, the very mode, in which sacrifice is 
mentioned throughout the Law, seems to me to be de- 
cidedly opposed. 

The rite of sacrifice, though not comvwmded under the Law, 
is yet approhotively recognised as an already- existing insti- 
tution hy which God might he acceptably served. But this 
approhotive recognition is inconsistent with the idea of the 
rite having been borrowed from Paganism : for, had the rite 
been thus borrowed, it could not, I apprehend, have been 
introduced under the aspect of approhotive recognition^ but 
must have been ushered into the Law under the express 
sanction of a new and ^cial command. 

Nor could such a command have been given nakedly 
and abstractedly. If the Israelites were to be at all bene- 
fited by it, the rationale or principle of the command must 
at the same time have been communicated. Now, accord- 
ing to Dr. Spencer, the principle^ on which sacrifice was 
introduced into the Law from Paganism, was the turning of 
the Israelites from idolatrous oblations to the sacrificial xoorsh^ 
of the one true God, Hence, not only must a command to 
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apply to the question that respects fAe revelation 
of the doctrine of an atonement. 

sacrifice have been distinctly enunciated : but the com- 
mand must have stated, that it was given for the express 
purpose of preventing, on the part of the Israelites, the 
oblation of any sacrifice to demons. Yet, respecting this 
purpose, which Dr. Spencer assumes to be the true rationale 
of the introduction of sacrifice into the Law, scripture, so 
far as I know, is profoundly silent. 

II. As the theory of Dr. Spencer can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with the peculiar naode in which the rite of sacrifice is 
mentioned throughout the Law, so neither does it come 
recommended to us by its own inherent probability. 

1. Both the particular ancestors of the Israelites, and 
the general and remote ancestors or predecessors of all 
mankind, had offered up sacrifice to the one living God : 
and, at a subsequent period, we find the rite of sacrifice ap- 
prohatively recognised in the Mosaic Law, as an already- 
existing familiar institution. 

These are the facts, on which our reasoning must be 
built. With such facts, then, before us, whence does pro- 
bability lead us to seek the introduction of the rite into the 
Law of Moses ? 

So far as I can judge, nothing can be more probable and 
more natural than to deduce the rite from the early fathers 
of mankind and from the particular ancestors of the Israel- 
itiah nation; while nothing can he more improbable and 
more unnatural, than, by an unaccountable preterition of 
the early patriarchs, to deduce the rite from the idolatrous 
worship of the Gentiles. 

2. This obvious difficulty seems to have been felt by 
Dr. Spencer himself; and it has led him into what I cannot 
but deem a manifest inconsistency. 

Jf I justly understand him, he would deduce the rite of 
sacrifice under the Law, primarily indeed from the corrupt 
Paganism of the Gentiles, hut ultimately from the blame- 
less ritual of primitive Patriarchism. Hence, when de- 
scribing the process of its introduction into the Law, he 
exhibits that process as being in truth a studied recaUing of 
the Israelites from die idolatrous socrificoture of the Gentiles to 
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1. Mr. Davison contends, that no trace of the 
doctrine can be found under Patriarchism, and 

the better practice of the early ages of mankind. Spencer, de 
Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. 2, cap. 2 , sect. 1, 2. cap. 3, 
vol. ii. p. 135, 140, 141. 

Such a statement may, in itself, be very accurate : but, 
to reconcile it Tvith Dr. Spencer's antecedent theory, a 
task by no means easy. For, if the introduction of the rite 
of sacrifice into the Law was, in fact, a recallincj of the 
Israelites from the corrupt sacrijkature of the Gentiles to the 
better practice of early Patriarchism., I should apprehend, 
that the rite, as it exists in the Law, must clearly have 
been introduced into the Law, from the better practice of 
early Patriarchism, not from the corrupt sacrificature of the 
Gentiles. The truth, in short, seems obviously to be this. 
The idolatrous Pagans neither borrowed the rite of sacri- 
fice from the Israelites, nor did the Israelites borrow it 
from the idolatrous Pagans : but the institution, whether 
corrupt or incorrupt, alike descended to both from remote 
patriarchal antiquity. This institution, not as corrupted 
by idolatry, but as forming an essential part of the religion 
of Patriarchism, God approhdUvely recognised in the Law. 
To command it under the Law was superfluous, because it 
had been already commanded under a prior Dispensation. 
Hence, as might naturally be expected, we find in the Law 
no command to sacrifice, but only an approbafive recognition 
of sacrifice as an already-existing divine institution. 

Accordingly, with whatever measure of consistency, Dr. 
Spencer himself allows, that altars and sacrifices were alike 
independently derived, both to Judaism and to Gentilism, 
from the common source of primeval Patriarchism : and 
this traduction he justly deems agreeable both to reason 
and to history. See Spencer, de Leg, Heb. Rit. IJb. iii. 
dissert. I. cap. 12, sect. 1. vol. 2. p. 113. 

III. The theory, patronised by Dr. Spencer, had doubt- 
less, as he very truly remarks, many advocates among the 
early Fathers : and, in favour of it, some of them adduce 
the alleged circumstance, that, before the sacrificial worship 
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that its first revelation occurs under the Law of 
Moses *. 

Now, under the Law of Moses, we doubtless 

of tlie golden calf the Laxo is silent respecting the rite of sacri- 
Jica^ inculcating nothing save moral precepts. 

Such is the language of Chrysostom and Jerome, as 
cited by Dr. Spencer. The sole wonder is, how they could 
have fallen into this strange error respecting a mere matter 
of fact. We have the sacrificial worship of the golden calf 
detailed in Exod. xxxii. : and, previous to the occurrence 
of this circumstance, not only are mere moral precepts 
enjoined, but both altars and sacrifices are expressly and 
repeatedly recognised. See Exod. xx. 24 — 26. xxiv. 4 — 6. 
xxix. 10 — 28, 36 — 42. xxx. 1 — 10, 27, 28. The rite of 
sacrifice, then, being actually recognised in the Law anterior 
to the worship of the golden calf, I see not how the intro- 
duction of sacrifice into the Law can have any relation to 
that worship, or how the worship of the golden calf can 
justly be adduced as an argument in favour of the theory 
advocated by Dr. Spencer and many of the early Fathers. 

The author of the Apostolic Constitutions^ also cited by 
Dr. Spencer, falls not indeed into the singular mistake of 
Chrysostom and Jerome : but his inaccuracy in another 
point is not less glaring. 

According to this writer, God, anterior to the worship of 
the golden calf, permitted^ but did not command, the He- 
brews to sacrifice : whereas, subsequent to the worship of 
the golden calf, the tone of the divine Lawgiver altogether 
changed ; and, henceforth, it was no longer said, If thm 
shall sacrifice, but it was said, Mobe an altar and sacrifice 
perpetually. 

So speaks the author of the Apostolic Constitutions : but 
the truth is, as any person may satisfy himself by merely 
turning to the Pentateuch, the permissive form, If thou 
skcdi sacrifice, instead of preceding, actually succeeds, the 
worship of the calf. Compare Exod. xxxii. with Levit. i. 
il iii 

♦ Inquiry, p. 29—33. See above, sect. ii. chap. 1. 
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read much respecting the hare doctrine of an 
atonement; but, as for any retelation of that 
doctrine in the character of a doctrine new and 
hitherto unknown, throughout the whole Mosaic 
code, I vainly seek it. The Law recognises 
indeed, but no where, so far as I can discover, 
reveals, the doctrine. 

Let us, however, turn to the Law itself: and 
let us hear, what it really does say. 

The doctrine of an atonement, as mentioned 
under the Law, first appears in the book of 
Exodus. Here, therefore, if any where, we 
may expect to find an avowed revelation of that 
doctrine. Yet, however the fact is to be ac- 
counted for, its introduction bears no resem- 
blance to a new revelation. 

Aaron and his sons shall eat those things where- 
with THE ATONEMENT wos made, to consecrate and 
to sanctify them. And thou shalt offer every day a 
bullock for a sin-offering, for atonement : and 
thou shalt cleanse the altar, when thou hast made 
an atonement for it; and thou shalt anoint it, to 
sanctfy it*. 

Such is the mode, in which the doctrine of an 
atonement first appears under the Law. It is 
spoken oi familiarly, as a doctrine already well 
* Exod. xxix. 32, 33, 36. 
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known: nor does its introduction bear the slight- 
est resemblance to a professedly new revelation. 
The very phraseology of the passage imports, 
not the revelation of a new doctrine, but the recog- 
nition and modification of a}i old one. Compare 
the present passage with the enactment of the 
Passover : and you will forthwith be struck 
with the total dissimilitude. In the case of the 
Passover, we have a new and minute and 
express revelation of an ordinance hitherto un- 
known: but, in the case of the doctrine of an 
atonement, we have nothing that bears the least 
resemblance to any such revelation. The doc- 
trine is simply mentioned after a manner which 
imports, that it was alreadj/ so well known to the 
Israelites as to require neither any formal com- 
mand nor any specific explanation. 

2. Mr. Davison adduces a text from Levi- 
ticus, apparently by way of intimating, that in 
that text the doctrine is specially revealed. 

For the life of the flesh is in the blood: and 
I have given it to you, upon the altar, to make an 
ATONEMENT for your souls. For it is the blood, 
that maketh an atonement for the soul *. 

Nothing, however, can make less for his pur- 
pose than the text in question. The doctrine 

*1^671^X701.11. 
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is not mentioned, for the first time, in the present 
text: but, on the contrary, it is mentioned 
repeatedly in yet earlier passages ; and clearly, 
if revealed at all under the Law, it must have 
been revealed at its earliest introduction. Nor is 
this the only objection. If we are to view the 
adduced text from Leviticus, as containing a 
specific revelation of a new doctrine, certainly 
the revelation is communicated under a form not 
a little extraordinary. Had Mr. Davison quoted 
the eniire passage, his readers would have seen, 
what possibly they may not now have observed, 
that the supposed revelation of a new doctrine 
is actually thrown into the unaccountable form of 
a parenthesis, and that it is delivered merely as 
the sacrificial reason of the ancient patriarchal 
prohibition to eat blood ♦. 

Now can any prudent man believe, that this 
vitally important doctrine would, for the first 
time, have been thus revealed to our fallen race 1 
Can any prudent man be brought to persuade 
himself, that the doctrine of an atonement would 
have been first revealed quite incidentally, and 
merely under the form of an explanatory paren- 
thesis? 

The matter is incredible; and I repeat it, that, 
♦ See Levit. xvii. 10---14. 
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in the Law, we find no new revelation, but only 
a recognition and modification, of the doctrine of 
an atonement. That doctrine, when first men- 
tioned under the Law, is mentioned under the 
aspect of being already familiar to the Israelites. 


CHAPTER IV. 

’Evidence of xhe "primeval divine Institution of Sacrifice, 
from the moral Argument, that a divinely-uncom- 
manded superstitious Observance cannot be acceptable 
or well-pleasing to God. 

The proof of my main position I now consider 
as accomplished. I am unwilling, however, to 
pretermit a strong moral argument, in favour of 
the primeval divine institution of sacrifice, deduced 
from the position, that A superstitious observance, 
uncommanded of God, cannot be acceptable or 
well-pleasing to God. 

1. This argument, though under a modification 
so defective as altogether to destroy its conclu- 
siveness, has been adduced by Hallet. 

Abel’s sacrifice, says he, could not have been 
acceptable, if it had not been of divine appointment: 
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according to that obvious maxim of all true reli- 
gion ; In vain do tJiei/ worship God, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. Thus Abel 
must have worshipped God in vain, had his sacri- 
ficing been merely a commandment of his father 
Adam, or an mvention of his own. As Abel, then, 
did not sacrifice in vain, it was not will-worship, 
but a divine appointment*. 

n. The defectiveness of such statements of 
the argument, a defectiveness which renders it 
wholly inconsecutive, so acute a writer as Mr. 
Davison could not fail to observe and expose. 
Accordingly, by the familiar process of the 
reduction to an absurdity, he nullifies it, without 
much difficulty, when presented under such a 
form as the present. 

Of his reasoning, the sum and substance may 
be briefly stated in manner following. 

The argument in question is avowedly built 
upon the general maxim, that. Whatsoever is not 
expressly commanded by God, must be unacceptable 
to him. But the texts, commonly adduced as 
the basis of the argument, are insufficient to 
establish any such general maxim. Therefore 
the argument itself cannot demonstrate the pri- 
meval divine institution of sacrifice f . 

* Hallet’s Comment, on Heb. 3d. 4. citei by Abp. 
Magee. 

t Inquiry, p. 97 — 113. 
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in. I readily admit, that Mr. Davison has 
fully confuted the present argument, when stated 
in any such defective form as that which has 
been incautiously adopted by Hallet; but, at 
the same time, I must take permission to say, 
that his confutation aflfects not th& gemtine argu~ 
tnent itself, but only iis d^ective and loosely inac- 
curate statemetit. Correct, then, the statement: 
and the confutation becomes a weapon perfectly 
innoxious. 

1, In the first of his Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, after having given various directions for 
the meet conducting of God’s worship, St. Paul, 
as if aware that an alteration of outward circum- 
stances might easily at different periods require 
certain modifications of the ritual, and as if 
conscious that no regulations could be laid down 
so minutely as to suit every possible contingency, 
concludes this branch of his subject with the 
wise and liberal discretionary precept. Let all 
things be done decently and in order *. 

Now this precept clearly confers authority 
upon the Church to regulate the mode of God’s 
worship in whatsoever fashion shall seem most 
expedient to her, subject only to the general 
apostolic ordinance, that decency and good 
ORDER should be strictly observed. Accordingly, 
* 1 Corinth, xiv. 40. 
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on such a basis, our English Church, in two of 
her Articles, most rightly and soundly pronounces, 
that The Church hath poicer to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and that Every particular or national 
Church hath authority to ordain, change, and 
abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church, ordained 
only by mans authority, so that all things be done 
to edifying*. Enactments of this description 
are, doubtless, mere commandments of men: 
and yet I scruple not to say, that the restless 
individual, who opposes them on the special 
ground that They are not divine ordinances set 
forth in Holy Scripture, unless he can distinctly 
prove that They contravene the apostolic direction 
of doing all things decently and in order, is 
^ilty, to say the very least, of conduct most 
imseemly and most unjustifiable. The fantasti- 
cal notion, here reprobated, was the controver- 
sial rock, upon which the Puritans split: for, 
both from reason and from Scripture, it is dear, 
that many commandments of men, which respect 
the outward ritual of divine worship, so far from 
being ofiensive to God, are in truth consden- 
tiously binding upon man. 

Hence, as Mr. Davison most justly argues, 
the bare circumstance of prmdtive smrifice kwing 
* Art. XX, xxxiv. 
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htm accepted of God, is, in itself, insufficient to 
establish the divine institution of primitive sacri- 
fice .• because, agreeably to the apostolic direc- 
tion, a mere commandment of men may, under 
certain aspects, be well pleasing to God. 

2. The true question, therefore, in the matter 
of primitive sacrifice, is this : Whether that ordi- 
nance, viewed as a commandment of men, could, on 
just scriptural grousids, have been acceptable to God ; 
whesi, by the hypothesis, -God himself was not its 
institutor 7 

To solve this question, we must resort to the 
apostle’s direction, as amplified and exemplified 
in his account of what he denominates Ethelo- 
threscy or Will-worship. 

Now, if we read his account of Will-worship, 
nothing can be more evident, than that the 
matter, stigmatized and reprobated by him as 
offensive to God, is a divinely uncommanded and 
a humanly sef-imposed superstition, deemed by its 
votaries praiseworthy « and meritorious and ex- 
pressive of a fond humility, and even obligatory 
upon the conscience *. It is not that decent and 
orderly arrangement of the public worship of 
God, which St. Paul enjoins, though he leaves 
its specific modification to the human prudence 
* Coloss, ii. I8~23j 
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of the Church : but it is a rank and palpable and 
gross and unauthorised superstition. 

Here then we have a test, by which we may 
easily settle the case of diviiidj/ uncommanded 
sacrifice. 

If dicinely uncommanded sacrifice be a decent 
and reasonable service, then it may be accept- 
able to God, though nothing more than a mere 
ordinance of man : but, if it be no better than 
a self-imposed and imauthorised superstition ; 
then, according to St. Paul’s very distinct ac- 
count of Will-worship, it clearly cannot be pleas- 
ing to God. The test, in short, respects the 
inherent character of divinely uncommanded sacri- 
fice : and, to answer the question now before us, 
we have simply to consider, Whether the inherent 
character of divinely uncommanded sacrifice be, or 
be not, essentially and palpably superstitious. 

3. To my own apprehension, a gross and un- 
reasonable superstition marks every form and 
mode of sacrifice, when viewed as not com- 
manded by God. 

(1.) As for the rite of ejopiatory oblation, Mr. 
Davison himself being judge, it can be deduced 
neither from the light of nature nor from the 
principles of reason. Hence, if uncommanded 
of God, it cannot have been adopted by man, as 

N 
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Mr. Davison justly remarks, until he was fallen 
under a deplorable superstition *. 

(2.) With respect to deprecatory sacrifice, which 
is built upon the crude notion that God may be 
bribed by gifts to remit merited punishment, as 
it was at no time ever sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Governor, so a most offensive superstition 
is clearly its leading characteristic. 

(3.) Nor can the rite of homologetic sacrifice be 
exempted from a similar imputation. To con- 
fess our sins is a dictate of right reason ; and, 
even if not specially enjoined upon us from 
above, we may be morally certain, that the per- 
formance of such an act would be well pleasing 
to the Lord. But the matter assumes a very 
different aspect, when we gratuitously attempt to 
represent the amount of our confession by the 
slaughter of an unoffending animal. The sceni- 
cal representation may very possibly be quite 
accurate: and, by the death of the victim, we 
may distinctly shew our acknowledgment, that 
we ourselves merit the death to which we have 
consigned our dramatic representative. This, 
however, I take it, is not altogether the point in 
debate. The real matter is, Whether, sane under 
the influence of mere groundless superstition, ice 
* Inquiry, p. 27, 20. 
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cm imagine, that u*e are pei'forming a service 
acceptable to God, when, icithoiit a shadow of au- 
thority from himself, we slay one of his harmless 
creatures for no better reason than practically to 
evince oter acknowledgment that death is the meet 
recompense of our misdoings. Confession itse^^ is 
a decent and rational service, even if not abso- 
lutely commanded of God : but I find it no easy 
matter consistently thus to designate confessional 
sacrifice, when, according to our hypothesis, un- 
commanded by the voice of Heaven. 

(4.) It may be thought, that the rite of eucha- 
ristic sacrifice at least, whatever may be the case 
with other modes of oblation, bids fair to be 
exempt from all just charge of superstition. Gra- 
titude to God is a sentiment which he cannot but 
approve : and to express that gratitude by the 
free presentation of gifts, out of the substance 
which he himself has bountifully bestowed upon 
us, is an act so natural, that, even if not directly 
commanded by him, we can with no shew of 
reason brand it by the name of superstition. 

The whole of this I readily allow : but, unfcar- 
tunately, sudi a statement does not meet the 
precise case before us. That case respects* not 
gifts simply, but gifts offered up in sacrifice. To 
present gifts simply to God, as expressive tokens 
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of our gratitude, is clearly no superstition.: but, 
concerning gifts offered up in sacrifice, we can- 
not, I fear, safely hazard any such assertion. 
Gratefully to contribute from our substance for 
the purpose of promoting God’s glory, by reliev- 
ing the poor, by instructing the ignorant, or by 
providing the community with suitable and suffi- 
cient places of worship, were doubtless an act 
well pleasing to the Most High : but wantonly 
to destroy and wastefully to burn upon an altar 
the entire amount of our gifts, under the gm- 
tiiitous and unauthorised, belief that God will 
accept an eucharistic sacrifice though uncom- 
manded by himself, as it would effectually pre- 
clude all possibility of usefulness, so it seems 
allied not very remotely to that species of super- 
stition which the Apostle denominates Will- 
worship. If an unauthorised Touch not, taste 
not, handle not, after the cosnmandments and doc- 
trines of men, be censured, as having a mere 
specious and unreal shew of wisdom in will- 
worship and humility * : it is not, I think, very 
easy to exempt, from a similar charge of gra- 
tuitous superstition, all divinely uncommanded 
sacrifice of whatsoever description. 

4. After all, should any doubt on this point 
* Coloss. ii. 21—23. 
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remain upon our minds, let us bring the matter 
home to ourselves in actual practice. 

Why do we never offer sacrifice in the presetU 
day ? Why do we instinctively feel conscious, 
that any sober person, who beheld us thus singu- 
larly occupied, would forthwith bless our sim- 
plicity for imagining that God could be thus 
gratified or propitiated ? 

Clearly the reason is, because we are weU 
aware, that any sacrifice, 7toic offered up by us, 
would be a matter of such rank superstition, that 
it were even childishly hopeless to expect to 
purchase, through its instrumentality, the favour 
of the Almighty, 

If then such be the case in the present day, 
simply because the rite of sacrifice is now no 
longer commanded of God : it must equally have 
been the case during the patriarchal ages, had 
the rite of sacrifice, during those ages, been a 
mere unauthorised human institution, Custem 
might have reconciled the early religionists to 
it, and desuetude may increase the strangeness 
of its appearance in our eyes: but the rite, if 
uncommanded of God, must still, under each 
aspect, have really possessed the very same 
essential character. 

5. It may be said, that sacrifice is now abro- 
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gated, because Christ, the great end of sacrifice, 
has accomplished the ancient types by his volun- 
tary devotement of himself, the alone meritorious 
and efiicacious antitype. Hence it does not fol- 
low, that, what would be superstition now, would 
have been superstition at an earlier period. 

In every point of view, such an answer, should 
it be given, is altogether unsatisfactory. In the 
first place, it meets only the case of expiatory 
sacrifice ; for this species of sacrifice alone was 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ : it leaves wholly 
untouched the several cases of deprecatory or 
homologetic or eucharistic oblations. And, in the 
second place, it travels quite wide of the hypo- 
thesis, upon which the w'hole of the present dis- 
cussion avowedly reposes: for, in the very 
nature of things, no uncommanded sacrifice, if 
such were the sacrifice of the patriarchal ages, 
can have been a prophetic type of the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

6. On these grounds, I think it clear and in- 
disputable, that sacrifice of whatsoever descrip- 
tion, if not commanded of God, can only have 
been an act of that precise gratuitous supersti- 
tion, which the Apostle censures under the name 
of Will-worship, and which evidently is repre- 
sented as unpleasing to God. 
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IV. The genuine moral argument, therefore, 
in favour of the primeval divine institution of sacri- 
fice, will now, I apprehend, stand in manner 
following. 

Sacrifice, when uncommanded of God, is a 
mere act of gratuitous superstition. Whence, on 
the principle of St. Paul’s reprobation of what 
he denominates Will-worship, it is neither accept- 
able nor pleasing to God. 

But sacrifice, during the patriarchal ages, was 
accepted of God and was plainly honoured with 
his approbation. 

Therefore sacrifice, during the patriarchal 
ages, could not have been a mere act of gratui- 
tous superstition uncommanded of God. 

If then such were the character of primitive 
sacrifice; that is to say, if primitive sacrifice 
were not a mere act of gratuitous superstition 
uncommanded of God : primitive sacrifice must, 
in that case, indisputably have been a divine 
institution. 

Thus, by a more precise statement of the 
argument than that which has been given by 
HaJlet, I have exhibited it in its fiill efiective- 
ness, and have sufficiently enervated (I trust) 
the alleged confutation of it by Mr. Davison. 
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NOTICES OF OBJECTIONS TO THE OPINION, THAT EX- 
PIATORY SACRIFICE WAS DIVINELY INSTITUTED AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PATRIARCHAL DISPENSATION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Respecting the objection founded upon the alleged 
circumstance, that there is no express mention of the 
Primeval Divine Institution of Expiatory Sacrifice. 

Though I am willing to hope that I have already 
completed my purpose ; yet nothing, that escapes 
from such a man as Mr. Davison, can be un- 
worthy of our serious attention. Before I con- 
clude, therefore, I shall notice various objections 
which he has made to the opinion, that the rite 
of expiatory sacrifice was divinely instituted at the 
commencement of the Patriarchal Dispensation. 

Of these, perhaps the most imposing is that 
which occurs almost at the very opening of Mr. 
Davison’s Inquiry. 

“ I begin,” says he, by stating that there is a 
“ total silence in Holy Writ as to the rise of sacri- 
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“fice*. When the offerings of Cain and Abel, 
“ the first recxjrded instance of that or any other 
“ worship, are introduced, the record adds no- 
“ thing, as to the authority or the appointment of 
“ that kind of religious service. Whether com- 
“ manded of God, or framed by man, the text 
“ leaves wholly unexplained. Not only is there no 
“ direct information, but neither is there any im- 
“ plied evidence in the history of the facts, inti- 
“ mating, whether the worshipper, when he came 
“ to bring his offering, obeyed a command, or 
“ acted upon the suggestions of a customary or a 
“ spontaneous piety. And so much, on all 
“ hands, is agreed ; that the scripture narrative 
is neutral in the question. Nor, in the foUow- 
“ ing examples pf sacrifice, in the primitive or 
“ patriarchal age antecedent to the Mosaic Law, 
“ whether by victims or any other form of that 
“ worship, is there any the most distant dis- 
“ closure made, directing us to infer how it was 
‘‘ originally introduced. 

But this silence of the Scripture history, 

“ neutral in the narration, is far from neutral in 
“ its import. For, had sacrifice been instituted 

* The same assertion had already been made by the 
very learned Spencer. See Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. 
lib. iii. dissert. 2. cap. 4. sect. 1. vol. ii. p. 147. 
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of God ; had it been the solemn rite and cha- 
racter, with which religion from the beginning 
“ was invested by a' special revelation : most 
reasonable is it to think, that some notice of 
“ such an authoritative institution of it would 
have been preserved and transmitted to me- 
“ mory for the instruction of after-times. And, 
“ although, in the great conciseness and sim- 
“ plicity of the first annals of religion as deli- 
“ vered in the book of Genesis, it will not be 
“ right to take this negative argument from the 
“ absence of all such notice, as conclusive in the 
“ case ; yet it plainly has a great presumption 
“ on its side : and, to this original presumption, 
“ presented by the historical evidence, there is 
“ nothing of greater force to be opposed. For, 
" if the earlier record of things in scripture is 
“ concise, yet the paramount importance of that 
“ divine institution, and of sacrifice itself when 
“ so instituted, will constrain us to think, that 
“ the memorial of it could scarcely have been 
“ altogether withholden. For that institution 
“ would make the worship by sacrifice, in every 
“ view, a' different object. In its difierenoe, it 
“ would affect the primitive worshipper, by its 
“ authority : by its history and its systematic 
“ relation to the principles of their religiont it 
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“ would affect the Israelite and the Chris- 

tian 

I. When Mr. Davison pronounces it to be 
agreed on all hands, that the scripture narrative is 
NEUTRAL in the question as to the rite of sacrifice, 
I cannot refrain from thinking, tliat he says more 
than will be readily conceded. 

With regard to myself at least (and I suspect, 
that many will agree with me), I am in no wise 
prepared to grant the existence of this alleged 
neutrality. 

II. If indeed we be required to produce, in 
so many words, a specific declaration, that, At 
the commencement of Patriarchism, Ood himself 
instituted the rite of expiatory sacrifice ; a task is 
certainly imposed upon us, which can never be 
performed : but a truth, I apprehend, may be 
clearly and distinctly conveyed in other modes 
than that of a regular scholastic enunciation. 

1. A modern socinian writer has challenged 
us to bring forward a single text, in which the 
twofold nature of Christ is unequivocally as- 
serted : and he boasts, that, although such a 
challenge has often been given, it has never yet 
been accepted f. 

* Inquiry, p. 8—10- 

t Letters in Defence of Unitarianism by another Bar- 
rister, p. IIL 
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Doubtless he may make the boast with perfect 
safety : for, after the most careful examination 
of the whole Bible from the beginning of Genesis 
to the end of the Apocalypse, we must fairly 
confess that the precise words, Chrht has tico 
natures, no where occur. Yet we do not, on that 
account, the less hold the doctrine. 

Why then, it will be asked, do we deem our- 
selves fully authorised to maintain it ? 

Simply, because, in some passages, we find 
Christ expressly declared to be God, while, in 
other passages, we find him no less expressly 
declared to be matt. These tw'o declarations, 
each alike resting upon inspired verity, we com- 
bine in a single proposition : and the clear result 
is the doctrine of Gkriit s double nature. 

2. The same remark, and the same mode of 
reasoning, may be extended to the all important 
doctrine of tlie Holy Trinity. 

That doctrine forms the very nucleus of sound 
religion : but still, I fear, we must confess, that 
no where, in the regular scholastic form of an 
Article or a Symbol, are we explicitly taught, 
that God is one in essence and three in personality. 
Yet, notwithstanding this omission of a direct 
enunciation in some one specific text, every 
sound Catholic holds the doctrine to be of vital 
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necessity: nor will he allow the silence of Scrip- 
ture to be any proof of its neutrality. 

How then does he proceed, for the purpose 
of establishing his position and of vindicating 
his belief? 

With Athanasius of old, he examines the 
Bible: and, since he there finds the essential 
unity of the Godhead expressly maintained, 
while the identical things predicated of the 
Father are also predicated of the Son and of the 
Spirit ; he perceives, that in no way can Scrip- 
ture be reconciled with Scripture save by the 
reception of the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity*. 

The demonstration is, I think, clear and in- 
vincible; but, after all, we must acknowledge, 
that it rests upon induction ; after all, we must 
confess, that God has not revealed, in so many 
precise and formal words, that The Deity is three 
in regard to ‘personality and one in regard, to 
essence. 

3. Now, on a principle somewhat similar, I 

venture to think, that the primitive divine instil 

tiition of expiatory sacrifice is distinctly, though 

not in the form of a scholastic enunciation, pro- 
» 

pounded to us in the book of Genesis, 

* See Athan. de Iliimaii. Natur. suscept. ab Unigfen, 
Verb* Oper. voL i. p. 4^4 — 478, Commel. 16oO, 
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God, as I have already shewn through the 
medium of displacing Mr. Davison’s unwarranted 
gloss upon the word Chatlath, commands Cain 
to devote a sin-offering on the express ground 
of his being a sinner : and the mode, in which 
THE DIVINE INJUNCTION is delivered, implies of 
necessity, that Cain is not now instructed in his 
duty for the first time, but that he is autho- 
ritatively REMINDED of what he ought obediently 
to have done without the intervention of any 
additional precept. 

III. Here, therefore, I presume to contend, 
that we have a clear intimation of the pri- 
mitive divine origin of expiatory sacrifice: an 
intimation not the less clear, merely because, 
like the doctrine of the Trinity and the doctrine 
of the two-fold nature of Christ, it is not cm- 
veyed in the form of a regular proposition. 

I may add, that, even if we bountifully give 
up the divine institution of expiatory sacrijice 
immediately cfter the fall of man, what remains 
is still most amply sufficient to rebut Mr. Da- 
vison’s objection. 

He denies, that Qod ordained the rite of ex- 
piatory sacrijice under the Patriarckal Dispensation. 

My answer is, that God commanded Cain to 
devote a sin-offering. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Respecting the objection founded upon the alleged 
circumstance, that, while the Primitive Divine In- 
stitution of Expiatory Sacrifice is no where expressly 
mentioned, the Primitive Divine Institution of the 
Sabbath is carefully and specifically recorded. 

In building confidently upon the alleged differ- 
ence between the primitive case of the sabbath and 
the primitive case of expiatory sacrifice, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the system which he him- 
self has adopted and of demolishing the system 
adopted by his opponents, Mr. Davison has 
followed Bishop Warburton. 

With respect to the first case, if we may be- 
lieve these writers. We have the primitive divine 
institution of the sabbath carefully recorded at the 
close of the Mosaic history of the creation : with 
respect to the second case, if we may also credit 
them. We encounter nothing, save a suspicious 
silence, in regard to any primeval divine institution 
of sacrifice. 

This marked difference, Mr. Davison con- 
tends, is fatal to the opinion, that God, imme- 
diately after the fall of man and from the very 
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commencement of the Patriarchal dispensation, 
himself ordained the rite of expiatory oblation. 

The express mention of the sabbath,” says 
he, ‘‘joined with the omission respecting sacri- 
“ FicE, has been urged by Bishop Warburton 
“ with great force. He holds it, as akoost 
“ decisive in itself against the divine appoint- 
“ ment of sacrifice. In this article, his reason- 
“ ing is most just. The direct, the obvicRis, 
“ impression, from the dissimilar state of the 
“ Scripture evidence reflected upon the two insti- 
tutions, is to create a belief in their different 
“ origin. God’s own blessing and sanctification, 
from the beginning, adhere to the first, that of 
the sabbath : his blessing indeed, but not his 
precedent sanctification^ to the other, that of 
SACRIFICE 

♦ Inquiry, p. 11, 12. See Warburton’s Div. Legat. book 
ix. chap. 2. Works vol. vL p. 279, 280. 8vo. edit. 1811. 
The Bishop’s argument is avowedly built upon two alleged 
facts : tJie silence of Scripture, as to any divine priTnetal insti^ 
iution of sacrifice; and the explicit declaration of Scripture, 
that, from the beginning, the sabbath was divinely instituted as 
an ordinance of perpetual obligation. From these two 
alleged facts he argues, that sacrifice could not, in the first 
instance, have been a divine institution ; because, had such 
been the case, its divine appointment must have been re- 
corded with the same distinctness and precision, as the pri- 
meval divine appointment of the sabbath as recorded in 
Gen, ii. 2, 3. 

Mr. Davison pronounces the Bishop’s reasoniiig, in this 

o 
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I. The objection is specious; and it may 
thence produce a considerable effect upon a 
superficial inquirer: yet, if I mistake not, it is 
more specious than solid. 

By those, who advocate the theory of Bishop 
Warburton and Mr. Davison, we are assured, 
that Th& primitive divine institution of esepiatory 
sacrifice is no where mentioned in the Mosaic his- 
tary : while, of the sabbath, the primeval divine 
institution is specially and circumstantially recorded. 

With respect to this allegation, I freely con- 
fess, that, IN THE POEM OP A EEGULAR PROPOSI- 
TION-, the primitive divine institution of expkdory 
sacrifice, immediately after the fall of man, is no 
where mentioned * : but then I have yet to 
learn from Mr. Davison, in what part of the 
Mosaic narrative, or even in what part of the 
entire volume of Scripture, the primitive divine 
institution of a perpetually recurring sabbath, to be 
observed by man as a matter of ordained religious 
obligation, is precisely and scholastically 
ENUNCIATED. 


article, to be most just. With his lordship’s reasoning I 
quarrel not. The reasoning itself is very good reasoning. 
But then I certainly think, that the learned prelate ought to 
have established his premises, before he drew his conclusion. 
* See above, sect. iv. chap. 1. 
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So far as my own inquiries extend, upon Cain 
I find an absolute command laid to devote a sin- 
offering, with a manifest intimation that such 
was his DUTY in consequence of a well-known 
already-existing divine institution : but I vainly 
seek for any absolute command, that the sub- 
jects of the Patriarchal Dispensation should ob- 
serve a perpetually recurring sabbath. The 
record is brief and simply historical. 

Oh the seventh day^ God ended his voork which 
he had made: and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his icork which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day^ and sanctified it : because 
that in it he had rested from all his work, which 
God created and made *. 

The FACT, that God, having rested on the seventh 
day from the work of creation, saiwtified the pre- 
cise seventh day on which he rested from all his 
work, is indeed distinctly specified : but, in re- 
gard to the positive institution of a perpetually 
recurring sabbath, we are neither indefinitely told 
that EVERY successive seventh day teas sanctified, 
nor are we definitely taught that every successive 
seventh day should edways be set apart by Man 
for the duties and purposes of religion. On both 
these particulars, the gratuitous assumption of 
* Gen. ii. 2, 3, 


os 
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■whicli constitutes the very strength of Bishop 
Warburton’s argument, the book of Genesis is 
profoundly silent : and it is with but a very bad 
grace, I must needs say, that Mr. Davison de- 
nies tli& primitive divine institutmi of piacular 
savrijice, on the express score that we read not 
of the rite having been commanded from the 
beginning ; while yet he maintains the primitive 
divine institution of a perpetucdly recurring sabbath, 
though assuredly no such primitive divine insti- 
tution is any where (so far as I know) expressly 
recorded, 

I jpciay add, that, in the statement of his 
objection, Mr. Davison’s very phraseology is 
not a little incorrect where it ought to have been 
even scrupulously accurate. 

“ The express mention of the sabbath," says 
“joined with the omission respecting sacrifice, 
“ has been urged by Bishop Warburton with 
“ great force,” 

Mr. Davison’s phrase, the sabbath, clearly 
daiotes, and is dearly meant to denote, a per- 
petually recurring sabbath of everlasting obligatory 
observance by mcmiind. Whereas, in the history, 
THE sabbath is not once mentioned ; much less, 
therefore, expressly mentioned. We read, in- 
deed, by implication, of a sabbath; the sabbatb. 
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to wit, of God : for we are told, as a fact, that 
God rested on the seventh day of the demiurgic 
week. But, as for that “ express mention of 
“ THE sabbath” upon which Mr. Davison profess- 
edly builds, I am altogether unable to dis- 
cover it. 

I myself hold the primitive divine institution 
both of the sabbath and of piacular sacrifice: 
a'nd, in each case, I hold it much upon the same 
principle*. Yet, were I to set up any difference 

* We may infer, I tliink, from a comparison of Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, that the duty of sanctifying a perpetually 
recurring sabbaik was enjoined upon the first race of men : but, 
in this matter, we can attain only to a reasonable in- 
ference. 

L The record of the pact, that God rested on the sevenih 
day of the creation and sandijled it, though it sets forth no 
institution of a perpetually recurring sabbath, and though 
such institution can in no wise he demonstrated from it, 
may yet very fairly be thought to imply the existence of 
that institution. Accordingly, there are other places of 
Scripture, which seem to indicate, that this inference irom 
Gen, ii. 2, 3, is substantially correct. 

IL From Gen. viii. 10, 12, we learn, not indistinctly, 
that the hebdomadal cycle was familiarly known to and 
used by Noah. Now that cycle is a measure of time alto- 
gether arbitrary : for it is not constructed upon physical 
principles, like the solar year or the lunar month or the 
earthly day. Hence, particularly at so early a period, we 
may be morally certain, both that it was borrowed, and 
that it was known to be borrowed, from the week of the 
creation. But such a mutuation necessarily supposes a 
knowledge of the sabbatical seventh day : and Noah seems 
to have twice selected that holyday for the emission of the 
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between the two^ I should not hesitate to assert, 
that the evidence for the primitive divine histitution 

dove, because, under his circumstances, its emissionwas 
virtually an act of religious confidence. 

III. If Noah observed the sabbath as a primitive divine 
ordinance, we may reasonably infer, that it was likewise 
observed by at least the devout patriarchs of the chosen 
race. Accordingly, we find it actually observed by the 
Israelites in the wilderness, arderior to its formal adoption 
into the Law as delivered from mount Sinai. This circum- 
stance constitutes the main strength of our inductive argu- 
ment : and I reason from it precisely in the same manner, 
as I have heretofore reasoned from the peculiarity of the 
language employed under the Law respecting the rite of 
sacrifice and the doctrine of an atonement. See above, 
sect. iii. chap. 3. 

In Exod* xvi. we find the Israelites observing the sabbath 
clearly under the aspect of an obligatory divine instituiion. 
Yet not the slightest intimation is given by the sacred 
historian, that the observance of it was then for the first 
time ordained. On the contrary, while the sabbath is men- 
tioned as an obligatory divine institution, it is familiarly 
mentioned as an institution already well known to the 
Israelites. If then the sabbath was already well known to 
tlie Israelites cmterior to its formal adoption into the I^aw 
when subsequently delivered from mount Sinai, the most 
rational account which we can give of this knowledge is, 
that they had derived the observance of the sabbath from 
the well-known practice of their patriarchal ancestors, who 
had themselves derived it from the equally ^Yell-known 
primitive institution of God. 

I am perfectly aware, that certain of the Rabbins, who 
saw plainly enough that no original institution of the sab- 
bath is recorded in Exod, xvi. were accustomed to main- 
tain that the sabbath was first instituted by Moses in J^gypt for 
the purpose of easing the people from their labours. But, as 
this speculation is wholly gratuitous and singularly impro- 
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of piacular sacrifice is stronger and more direct 
than the evidence for the primitive divine institu^ 
tion of the sabbath. For, almost at the very 
commencement of the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
we can produce a specific instance, where the 
devotement of a sin-offering is commanded : but, 
throughout the whole book of Genesis (which, 
from the creation, brings us down well nigh to 
the birth of Moses), we are unable to produce 
a single instance, where either the observance 
of the sabbath is ejyoined, or where it is men- 
tioned as a positive institution, or even where it 
is barely noticed as a mere occurrence. 

n. On this matter, since it has been so 
confidently brought forward by Bishop Warbur- 
ton, and since it has been so unreservedly taken 
up by Mr. Davison, I CEinnot refrain from ad- 
ducing the result (I believe, indeed, the irdstaken 
result, but still the result) of the inquiry, whidi 


bable, I do not conceive that its Rabbinical -adoption con- 
stitutes any very formidable impediment to our belief, 
that the sabhoih was divimbj instituted from the beginning^ 
and that in Exod, xvi. its primeval divine institution is 
Uarly recognised as a matter already well known to the Israel^ 
ites» 

On this inductive reasoning^ I am willing to admits that 
the soJbbath was divinely ordained at the very ccmmenceTnerit of 
the Paradisiacal Dispensation: but, as for any bxprbss 
RKCORD of its divine institution, I can find none. 
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was set on foot by one of the earliest of the 
Christian Fathers, 

The evidence for the primitwe divine instUution 
of the sabbath, and the evidence for the primtive 
divine institution of sacrifice, Justin Martyr con- 
siders as equipollent: and, erroneously (as I 
think) judging it to be in neither case sufficient, 
he thence consistently and impartially rejects 
the primitive divine institution of them both. 

If, before Abraham, says he, there was no ob- 
servance of circumcision; then neither, before Moses, 
was there any observance of the sabbath or of 
festivals or of oblations : for Enoch, and all those 
others who were imcircumdsed, kept neither sab- 
baths nor these other ordinances, inasmuch as 
Moses was the person who enjoined their observ- 
ance*. Wherefore, as circumcision began from 
Abraham: so, from Moses, began the sabbath 
and sacrifices and oblations and festivals^. Hence, 
all the above-mentioned just men were well pleasing 
to God, though they observed not the sabbath: 

* ’Ei yap Wpb toi5 ’A^pvdfi, ov)C %piw irspivo/Mif, Je 
9 po M.uvasus aa^^artafjiov xau topriiv xat vpoapopSv. Dial, 
cum Tryph. Oper. p. 186. Sylburg. 1593. Tov Evwjj xaJ 
vovs vdvras, oJ |M.>jte icspmi/dtv rm xari dpxst 

2%ovT£ir, f*»)T6 irajS/SflCTa: £(p:/?i.a|ay, pwivE bs ri Ma;. 

aims ivvsCKaft.hav Tgivra ^rotsTv. Ibid. 

o2v duo ’K^poidfi. vip%(fra <KsptvotA,m, xa'i ivo Magsas 
oidfiarov xa\ 6vaiat xctJ 7rpoa(popal xal hprctl Ibid. p. 202. 
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and likewise, after them, Abraham and all his 
posterity, until the time of Moses*. 

Justin seems to have adopted the same severe, 
possibly the too severe, principle of inquiry, 
which has since been preferred by Mr. Davison. 

Throughout the whole book of Genesis, he 
could not find recorded, under the form of a 
regular scholastic enunciation, either the primitwe 
divine appointment of the sabbath or ike primitive 
divine appointment of sacrifice : nor was he able 
to discover, until we reach the time of Moses, 
any one single instance of the observance of the 
sabbath. Hence he concluded (in my own judg- 
ment, far too rashly and precipitately), that the 
religious observance of the sabbath, and the autho- 
ritative institution of sacrifice, alike derived their 
origin from the great Hebrew legislator. That 
he was mistaken, I have no doubt; but it is 
a somewhat curious circumstance, that the primi- 
tive divine institution of the sabbath, which is so 
clear a matter to Bishop Warburton and Mr. 
Davison, that they contrast it even argumentatively 
with the alleged silence of Scripture as to the 
primitive divine institution of sacrifice, should yet 


^ KaJ yap aafi^arlaayrE^ ol ^rpocovopLOCffpihoi vdyrsf 
Sfjcatoi rep ©£<w Evripitsrviffav' xai, (A^r aevroi/s-^ ^Afipadf^ xai 
h rourou viol a^avrer Ibid. p. 183. 
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have been so totally overlooked by the philo- 
sophic and inquisitive Justin, that he actually 
mentions the non-sabbatisation of the ‘patriarchal 
religiomsts as a circumstance quite indisputable, 
and that he alike ascribes to the legislation of 
Moses the first-recorded divine command to observe 
the sabbath and the first-recorded divine command 
to offer up sacrifice. 

It may not be improper yet additionally to 
remark, that, among the early theologians of the 
Christian Church, Justin by no means stands 
alone in his speculation respecting the appoint- 
ment of the sabbath. Irenseus and Tertullian, 
both of whom flourished in the second century, 
were equally unable to discover any divine insti- 
tution of that holy festival under the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. Their language, as to the non- 
sabbafisation of the primitive race, is exactly the 
same as that of Justin : and, doubtless, it rested 
on the same principle of exposition. For, had 
God, in the judgment of Irenaeus and Tertullian, 
instituted the sabbath from the beginning, those 
Fathers would never have represented the saints 
of the first Dispensation, as living in (what must 
then have been) a deliberate contempt of a 
known divine ordinance*. 

^ Ipse Abraliam, sine circumcisione et sine observatione 
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Such, from these authorities and from this 
train of reasoning, I am inclined to think, was 
the prevalent opinion of the more early Chris- 
tians respecting the institution of the sabbath. 
They found no express declaration, that the 
observance of the sabbath-day had been enjoined 
from the beginning : and they perceived not any 
record of its observance by the patriarchs, an- 
terior to the time of Moses. Hence they too 
hastily inferred, more especially as the inference 
afforded them a good argument against the Jews, 
that the sabbath was exclusively a Mosaical 
ordinance. 

III. It is remarkable, that the statement of 
Justin experiences no contradiction from his 
Jewish opponent Trypho. The learned Christian 
reiterates, almost to satiety, his assertion re- 


sabbatliorum, credidit Deo : et reputatum est illi ad justi- 
tiam, et amicus Dei vocatus est. Iren, ady* Heer. lib. iv. c. 
30 . § 2 . 

Qui coutendit et sabbatum adhuc observandum quasi 
salutis medelaiQ, doceat in prseteritum justos sabbatizasse. 
Denique doceant, sicuti jam praeloquuti sumus, Adam sab- 
batiz^se ; aut Abel, hostiam Deo sanctam offerentem, 
sabbati religionem placuisse ; aut Enoch translatum sab- 
bati cultorem fuisse ; aut Noe, arcs© fabricatorem propter 
diluvium iramensum, sabbatum observdsse, aut Abraham, 
in observatione sabbati, Isaac filium suum obtulisse ; aut 
Melchisedech, in suo sacerdotio, legem sabbati accepisse. 
Tertull. adv. Jud. Oper. p. 121 — 123* 
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specting the exclusweh/ Mosaical ordinance of the 
sabbath : and this identical assertion he makes 
even the basis of an argument against the che- 
rished principles of his antagonist. Yet, how- 
ever singular it may appear, Trypho seems 
never once to have thought of silencing Justin 
by a denial of his premises. He tacitly admits, 
that the sabbath was not observed by the early 
patriarchs, and that its divine institution cannot 
be traced higher than the time of Moses 

Now, had Trypho thought with Bishop War- 
burton and Mr. Davison, he would speedily and 
confidently have met Justin by the round decla- 
ration, that any inquirer might read the divine 


* Kayfiy, T/va ouv ei^vvocrov Icrt (pvXiffasiv^ TFccpcuTta'Koj, 
X&76 iuros’ •TTSKyOTiffTi yap, oripo^ (pvXdtJcrcjv rd dicivia hxatci- 
l^ara ris ^ Trpd^af^ aofOmai sxTTavrof 

Kaxgtvof, To craj^^arii^siv Xeycy, xal to xocJ 

TO ra ^yXao’orgiv, xa\ to d'^dyuzvov rivo^ 

Sv d^'nyopBVBrai iJgro Mwoeo;?, ^ Iv trvvovffi^ yevoptsvov. 

Kayi *etpa 3 v, ^Appaafjt.^ xaVlffadx, xal TaxiyjS, xat N^g, 
xal *Iaj/3, xai sY rives' aXkoi yeyovaai vpo rovroov n pcsTa 
TotJroys’ opuo/cc;$ ^ixaioi, — Mcyo-go/f toU •Triarov 
^epaTTovro^ pt-WTpos’, //.rjSsy rovrcov (pvXd^avniiS', eY ^oxovmv 
vfMv ; 

Kal 0 T!pv(pm dfjrexpivaro’ Ov Ttepieriryi^nro *A^paifjL xocl 
ht /XET auTov ; Dial, cum Tij'^ph. Oper. p. 205. 

SucH alone is tlie lame answer, wliich Tr 3 rpTio can give 
to his adversary. Neither here, nor elsewhere, does he 
venture to deny, that the positive institution of the sabbath 
originated from Moses, and that Abraham and the early 
patriarchs did mt observe it. 
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institution of the sabbath formally and expressly 
recorded at the close of the Mosaic history of the 
creation. But the truth is, I suspect, Trypho had 
no inclination to contradict Justin. On this point, 
at least, the Jew and the Christian perfectly 
symbolised. Mr. Davison does not seem to be 
aware, that the matter, which he deems so indis- 
putable as to make it unhesitatingly the very 
basis of his argument, was strenuously contro- 
verted by the earlier writers of the Hebrew 
nation. 

Instead of asserting with Bishop Warburton 
that the sabbath was divinely instituted in the 
beginning, aU the more ancient writers of that 
nation, if I mistake not, warmly contended, from 
tradition yet older than themselves, that it was 
first instituted by their great lawgiver Moses* 
There was, indeed, a small difference of opinion 
among them, as to the precise time of its earliest 
institution. For Salomon Jarchi, Moses Mai- 

* To this remark, Philo the Jew maj possibly he an ex- 
ception* For, since he describes the seventh day, as being 
a festival, not peculiar to one city or country, but common 
to the whole world ; it may be argued, that he held its pri- 
meval divine institution. T^y sTriovcrxv %iiipav 

6 IlaTTjp, htoLiyiaoLS Jtod aylav hpr^ yxp 

bu (JUXS TToXsck/s ^ Ifl’Tiv, rov xvpla/s 

a^iov xcct ^ccviy}piov bvopi,i^siv, xou rov xotri^ov yeveffioy. 
Phil, de Mund. Opific. Oper. p. 20. 
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monides, Abraham Hispaniensis, Levi Ben- 
Gerson, Isaac Abarbinel, Jose Ben-Chilpetha, 
Jochanan, lisa, and Jehuda Levita, with the 
Babylonian Gemara at their head, maintained, 
that Moses instituted the sabbath at Marah: 
while Issachar Ben-Nephthali, the author of the 
Shemoth Rabba, and other persons referred 
to by the writer of that work, pronounced, that, 
through the complaisant acquiescence of Pharaoh, 
and for the laudable purpose of affording some 
rest to the overwrought people, Moses certainly 
instituted it m Egypt. But still, that the observ- 
ance of the sabbath, as a divine institution, origi- 
nated with Moses, was a position, which, in the 
Hebrew Church, long bore the praise of strict 
and indisputable orthodoxy. 

By the more adventurous moderns, however, 
the slumbering question has been keenly agi- 
tated. The chief opponent of the ancient opinion 
was Menasseh Ben-Israel, chief priest of Am- 
sterdam in the seventeenth century. In his book 
on the creation, this writer vehemently argues, 
that die sabbath was observed long before the 
delivery of the Law by Moses, that Abraham 
and Jacob and Joseph all devoutly sabbatised, 
and that the patriarchs sanctified the seventh 
day by an unbroken tradition of the divine 
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institution of the sabbath from the very be- 
ginning*. 

To this latter opinion I myself incline. 
Through the medium of what strikes upon my 
own mind as fair and legitimate induction , I 
gather, and I certainly believe, that the sabbath 
was divinely instituted from the beginning : but 
I am unable, with Bishop Warburton and Mr. 
Davison, to discover any express record of 


^ Seld. de Jur. Natrir. et Gent. lib. iii. c. 9 — IS. p. 31G 
— ^360. Selden himself, acting as a sort of umpire, pro- 
nounces the opinion of the older Rabbins to be the most 
consonant with truth. Dr. Spencer not only agrees with 
Selden in maintainiaag, that the sabbath was first divinely 
instituted in the time of Moses : but he also goes to the ex- 
treme length of asserting, that, as the sabbath could not have 
been binding under the Patriarchal Dispensation, because as 
yet it had not been instituted ; so neither is it any longer bind'- 
ing under the Christian Dispensation, save in the character of 
an useful ecclesiastical ordinance, Spencer, de Leg. Heb. 
Rit. lib. i. c. 4. sect, 7 — 13. vol. i. p. 38 — 74s, The same 
doctrine was held by Tertullian. Qui contendit et sdbbatum 
ADHXJC observandum, — doceat in pr.®teritum justos sabba-^ 
tizasse, Tertull. adv. Jud. Oper. p. 121. The language of 
Justin Martyr seems also to import a somewhat similar 
speculation : for, while censuring the J ewish mode of keep- 
ing the sabbath, he intimates, that the new Law enjoined a 
perpetual sabbath ; which obviously annuls all ohligdtmy 
sanctification of any one day in particular, 
vyuas o xaivos vofLos haTTayros eOsKbi, Dial. cum. Tryph. 
Oper. p. 177. Yet, in practice, Justin mentions axid de- 
scribes the Christian observance of Sunday or the Lord^s 
day. See Justin. Apol. i. vulg. ii, Oper. 77. The truth, I 
take it, is well stated by Mr. Holden. Christianity abro- 
gated the legal peculiarities of the Jewish sabbath, but not 
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its divine institution anterior to the time of 
Moses *. 

the sabbath itself as originally instituted. See Christian 
Sabbath, chap. iii. sect. 2. 

^ Mr. Holden, in his Work on the Christian Sabbath^ con- 
tends, that The divine insiityJtion of a perpetually recurring 
sabbath may he readj in Gen, ii. 2, 3, under the form of an 

EXPRESS RECORD. 

I readily give his due meed of praise to this able and 
learned writer: but, with every aid which I can borrow from 
him (and the aid, assuredly, is not small), I am unable ^o 
discover what he professes to discern so clearly. Such, in 
fact, is the force of truth, that, after all, even lie is com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that the primitive divine institution of 
the sabbath can be gathered, from Gen. ii. 2, 3, only by way 
of INDUCTION or IMPLICATION. 

In the original imtitution^ says he, it is stated in general 
terms^ that God blessed and sanctified the seventh day ; which 
must undoubtedly imply the sanctity of every seventh day, 
Christ. Sabb. p. 252. 

I should hesitate, even after accomplishing a full com- 
parison of Scripture with Scripture, to use so very strong 
an expression as undoubtedly : for, in truth, the matter has 
been nvuch more than doubted by many, both ancients and 
moderns, both Jews and Christians. Let my hesitation, 
however, be proper or improper, we seem to have, in the 
above-cited passage, an acknowledgment on the part of 
Mr. Holden, that, when we attempt to prove, from Gen. ii. 
2, 3, the primitive divine institution of a perpetually recurring 
sabbathy we can reach no higher than implication ; implica- 
tion, the justice of which is admitted indeed hy some, but 
has been denied by others. 

It may not he improper to remark, that this implicative 
evidence will he precisely of the same weight, whether we 
suppose the demiurgic week to comprehend only seven 
natural days, or whether we adopt the opinion that it con- 
tains seven periods of vast length, the last of which is even 
now evolving. 

Should the first theory he preferred ; each revolving 
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week will be a copy of the demiurgic week : should the 
second theory be maintained; each revolving week will 
still be a copy of the demiurgic week, with this only differ- 
ence, that the copy will be made upon a reduced scale. 

In either case, the passage, in Gen. ii. S, does nothing 
more, so far as verbal expression is concerned, than record 
the PACT : that God rested on the seventh day of the demurgic 
week, whatever might be the precise length of that day ; 
and that he sanctified or set apart from the other six dags the 
identical seventh day, on which he rested from the loork of 
creation. 

With respect to the sanctification itself, we are not told 
on whose account it was ordained. Hence, if we adopt the 
second theory, there is nothing, so far as I can see, to pre- 
vent our supposing, that the grand sabbatism of heaven and 
its blessed inhabitants is the sanctified rest to which the 
passage alludes : a sabbatism, whereof our earthly sabbath 
is a designed though imperfect imitation ; a sabbatism, into 
the enjoyment of which the people of God shall hereafter 
he admitted. See Heb. iv. 1 — 11- daroKsircBrai 

2ABBATI2M02 to Xaa rov ®sov. Heh. iv. 9. 

As the easiest mode of accounting for an universally 
acknowledged fact, and as the least objectionable method of 
solving a difficulty which that fact produces, I have else- 
where expressed an inclination to adopt the theory, that the 
seven days of the demiurgic week are seven vast periods : and 
I have stated the grounds on which that theory may be 
supported and defended. See my Treatise on the Patri- 
archal, the Levitical, and the Christian, Dispensations, 
book i. chap. 3. 

On this point, it were absolute folly to play the dogma- 
tist. My sole object was to shew, ‘with how much ease the 
shafts of Infidelity might he repelled; and this object I 
fully attained, though, among some very well meaning 
Christians, my labour seems to have met with but small 

P 
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of the sabbath, wiU, in future, I trust, be appre- 
ciated according to its intrinsic merit. 

If neither the early Christian writers, nor yet 
the early Jewish writers, could discern any such 
EXPRESS RECORD in the Mosaic history of the 
creation, the supposed record can scarcely have 
been worded with sufficient precision to form 
the basis of a legitimate argument against the 
primeml divine institution of expiatory sacrifice. 

acceptation. It is quite possible, that my view of the matter 
may be altogether erroneous : but, certainly, in the way of 
fairly arguing the question, I have not as yet seen any 
thing which I can justly deem a confutation. Mistaken I 
may be : but my supposed mistake has not hitherto been 
demonstrated. With all my respect for Mr. Holden’s 
powers (a respect considerably increased by my observing, 
that he does not think it necessary to sink the character of 
a gentleman in that of a controversialist), his attempt to 
overthrow the theory, which I have advocated, strikes upon 
my own apprehension as being a failure. Were this a 
proper time and place, I trust that I should find no great 
difficulty in answering him ; and my task, if undertaken, 
would be rendered more easy by the circumstance, that he 
has occasionally misconceived both my own statement and 
the real merits of the question. I do not, however, think, 
that any further discussion of the subject can be either 
necessary or advantageous- 
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CHAPTER III. 

Respecting the Objection fawnded upon the alleged 
Circumstance, that there is no express Mention of 
the atoning Virtue of Sacrifice under the Patri~ 
arched Dispensation. 

As a kind of buttress to the last objection, Mr. 
Davison additionally contends for the fact, that 
There is no express mention of the atomng 
virtue of sacrifice- under the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation. 

“ Let the Scripture History,” says he, “ be 
“ explored. It will be found, that, in the pri- 
“ mitive religion, we have actually no evidence 
“ extant, no one positive example, of any expi- 
" atory atoning virtue ascribed to the sacrifice. 
“ This is a material point, which I state. But 
“ I appeal to the Scripture EListory, That 
“ History, I believe, will fully sustain the state- 
“ mentmade*.” 

I. Lest, through a conscious weakness, any 
t hing of importance might seem to have been 
designedly pretennitted, I have chosen, in its 


^Inquiry, p. 29. 
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proper place, specifically to notice the present 
objection: but, in effect, it has already been 
incidentally answered in the course of an earlier 
discussion. 

The answer to it is contained in my adduction 
of direct scriptural testimony, that Cain was 
commanded or reminded of God to' bring arid 
devote a sin-offering*. 

An eucharistic sacrifice of vegetables the 
fratricide had already brought. But this was 
not sufficient. He was charged or reminded 
yet additionally to bring a sin-offering or a 
PROFESSEDLY EXPIATORY SACRIFICE. 

Now, in the very notion of an expia- 
tory SACRIFICE, the doctrine of an atone- 
laENT is, by plain necessity, involved. For, if 
Cain were commanded to bring a sin-offering, 
he was commanded to bring a sacrifice, to which 
AN expiatory atoning VIRTUE is, even pro- 
fessedly, ascribed. 

Therefore, through a diligent exploration of 
the Scripture History, it has been found, that, 
in the primitive religion, we have both evidence 
extant, and moreover a positive example, of an 
EXPIATORY atoning VIRTUE being ascribed to 
anmutl sacrifice. 

* See aT)ove, sect. iii. chap. 1. part 2. See also the 
■whole of sect. ii. 
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II. In the present advanced stage of the dis- 
cussion, I perceive not what reply can be given 
to this statement, save a denial, that the Hebrew 
word Cliattatli, expressed in English by the term 
sin-off&rhig, unavoidably involves the notion of 

AN ATONEMENT. 

It may be said, that, although Cain was com- 
manded to devote a sin-offering, we are not 
therefore bou7id to conclude that he was com- 
manded to bring an expiatory sacrifice .* because, 
for any thing that we know to the contrary, the 
prescribed sin-offermg might have been homolo- 
getically devoted, on the mere account of the 
acknowledged sin of the worshipper, without 
any specific reference to the idea of a vicarious 

EXPIATION. 

Lest this reply should peradventure be ha- 
zarded, I shall notice it by anticipation. 

1. Its whole stress plainly lies in the sacri- 
ficial signification of the Hebrew word Chattath. 

For the question is not, how we may please, 
with arbitrary variety, to employ the English 
term sin-offering: but the question is, what we 
must receive, as the strict and only sense 
of the Hebrew word Chattath, when used to 
express an animal sacrifice. 

Now, I will vcuture to say, that, throughout 
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the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures, whenever 
the word Chattath is used to express mi animal 
sacrifice, it is invabiably used to denote an 
EXPIATORY sacrifice, or a sacrifice offered tip under 
the precise notion of effecting an atonement. 

There is a passage, in which we have what 
may well be styled the definition of the present 
word: and, so far as I know, from this strict 
definition, the sacred Hebrew writers, in their 
sacrificial use of the word, never depart. 

Aaron shall make an atonement upon the horns 
of the altar, once in a year, with the blood of the 
sin-offering of atonements : once in the year, 
shall he make atonement upon it throughout your 
generations : it is most holy unto the Lord *. 

Here, the word Chattath, in its sacrificial use, 
is strictly defined to signify such an offering as 
should be presented under the precise nation of 

MAKING AN ATONEMENT FOR SIN BY BLOOD. If 

the word be ever sacrificially employed in any 
other sense; in the sense, for instance, of a 
mere homologetic oblation, from which the distinct 
notion of a vicarious atonement by blood 
M altogether excluded ; that passage has hitherto 
escaped my notice f. 

* Sxod. EXE. 10. See also Exod. xxix. 36. 

1 It ia - true indeed, tkat, in the devotementof the ex- 
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How, then, stands onr positive scriptural ex- 
ample of AN EXPIATOEY ATONING VIRTUE being 
ascribed to animal sacrifice in the primitive patri- 
archal religion? It stands, I apprehend, in man- 
ner following. 

Cain is commanded to bring a Chattath; for 
let it not be forgotten, that this is the precise 
word selected, rather than any other sacrificial 
term, by the sacred historian: Cain, I say, is 
commanded to bring a Chattath. But the word 
Chattath, in its sacrificial use, invariably de- 
notes a sin-offering of atonement. Therefore a 
sin-offering of atonement is the specific sacrifice 
which Cain is commanded to bring. 

2. This statement is very materially strength- 
ened, when we consider by whom the book 
of Genesis was written. 

piatory sin-offering, confession of sins was enjoined to be 
made on the part of the worshipper : but, by such an ordi- 
nance, confession was only swperadded to atonement ; the 
practice did not exclude the original and proper notion of 
the sacrifice itself. See Levit. v. 5 — IS. xvi. 7 — 10, 20 — 22. 

In strict accordance with the precept, confession of sin, 
as we learn from the Rabbins, was always associated with 
sacrifice for sin, insomuch that the latter was deemed inefii- 
cacious without the former. Still, however, in point of 
ideality, it was a mere adjunct to the real sacrifice for sin : 
it did not constitute its palmary notion and object, 

Docuerunt laudatee memorise sapientes, in codice Zeba- 
chim, Omni sacrificio pro peccato culpae admissae con- 
fessionem necessario addi debuisse, Abraben, ad Levit 
xvi. See Outram, de Sacrif, lib. i. c. 15. § ix. 
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It was written by Moses : it was written by 
the identical person, through whom was revealed 
the whole system of the levitical sin-offerings : 
it was written by the precise individual, who, 
from the mouth of God himself, has given us 
an express definition of the word Chattath when 
employed sacrificially. 

Now the very word, which he himself per- 
petually uses, and which he himself from the 
mouth of God has expressly defined : this very 
word is selected by him, as the most appro- 
priate term under which he could describe the 
animal-offering enjoined upon Cain. 

Of all living men, Moses could be the least 
ignorant of the force of the word. Had the 
offering, required of Cain, been, not an expi- 
atory sin-offering, but an offering merely con- 
fessional of sin: we may, I think, be morally 
certain, that Moses would never have employed, 
in a sense which it is incapable of bearing, the 
well-defined and perfectly-familiar word Chattath. 

I consider myself to have fully established 
the position, that an expiatory atoning virtue 
is ascribed, by the voice of inspiration itself, to 
the first-recorded animal sacrifice under the Pdtri- 
archal Dispensation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Respecting the moral Objection to the rendering, A 
Sin-offering coucheth at the Door. 

The history of the sacrifices of Cain and Abel 
so much constitutes a principal strong-hold of 
his opponents, that Mr. Davison very naturally 
exerts all his strength either to wrest it from 
them or at least to neutralise it. 

In pursuance of this object, he has brought 
an argument of a moral nature against the 
version, A sin-offering coucheth ad the door. 

“ I argue,” says he, “ that there is a grave 
“ objection to the whole notion of a sin-oflfering 
“ in this place, in its want of harmony with 
“ the spirit and general tenour of Scripture: 
“ which is not used to address the wilful sinner, 
“ when he is supposed to be doing or medi- 
“ tating to do evil, with an invitation to go and 
“ sacrifice ; but rather to admonish him of his 
“ evil deeds and their plague of punishment: 
“ as reciprocally, in the preceding clause; If 
“ thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 
“ After this antecedent enunciation, it is more 
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conformable to the doctrinal habit of Scripture, 
“as it is also more in connection with the 
“ commencement of the passage, to expect some 
“ threatening or^severe rebuke to follow*. ” 

The present objective argument is plainly 
built, partly upon a gratuitous assumption, and 
partly upon a complete misconception of the 
general drift and purpose of the whole history. 

I. Mr. Davison, palpably though tacitly, as- 
sumes, that Cain, anterior to the devotement 
of his vegetable sacrifice, had been a grievous 
moral offender: for, unless he be allowed to 
assume this position, his entire argument, which 
is clearly founded upon it, is altogether irre- 
levant and inconclusive. 

But where did Mr. Davison learn the fact, 
which he has gratuitously assumed ? From what 
part of Holy Writ has he discovered, that Cain, 
anterior to the devotement of his sacrifice, was 
a grievous moral offender? On what text does 
he build his objection, that, according to the 
scriptural analogy of God's dealings with the 
tcicked and the profligate, Cain ought to have been 
threatened with punishment, not to have been com- 
manded to go and sacrijke ? The proof of Cain’s 
previous immorality would properly, I think, 

* Inquiry, p. 64. 
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have preceded an argument evidently constructed 
upon its implied allegation: but, instead of solid 
proof, I find nothing save gratuitous assumption. 
On the hypothesis, that Cain, antecedently to his 
sacrifice, had been a grievous moral offender ; Mr. 
Davison’s objection may, or may not, be weighty. 
But how does Mr. Davison know of a certainty, 
that Cain, antecedently to his sacrifice, had been 
a grievous moral offender? Mr. Davison, I fear, 
has come under the lash of his own scourge, 
by “ leaving Scripture,” as he expresses him- 
self, at a distance far behind ; for the use, 
I suppose, of more modest inquirers*.” 

n. In truth, however, Mr. Davison has totally 
misconceived the general drift and purpose of 
the whole history. 

God does not command Cain to bring a sin- 
offering, because he had been recently guilty 
of some gross overt act of sin ; the only basis, 
on which Mr. Davison’s objection can for a 
moment be supported : but he commands him 
to bring a sin-offering, because, while in the 
general constitution of his nature he was a 
sinner, he yet presumptuously disbelieved God’s 
own revelation, and rejected that specific mode 
of sacrifice which rested upon the notion of an 
atonement. It is in opposition to Cain’s inward 

* Inquiry, p. 165. 
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praiciple, not by way of cheaply supplying the 
place of repentance for some recently-committed 
notorious immorality, that the necessity of devot- 
ing a sin-ofiering is so graciously and mercifully 
urged upon him. As the Apostle speaks, he 
WANTED the faith of Abel, when he brought his 
eucharistic oblation of vegetables. By faith, 
Abel offered unto Qod a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain : by want op faith, Cain offered unto 
God a less excellent sacrifice than Abel. Cain’s 
eucharistic oblation might, abstractedly, have been 
innocent or even laudable : but the inward prin- 
ciple, with, which it was offered, and which the 
Apostle places in direct opposition to the praise- 
worthy faith of Abel, marred the whole sacrifice, 
and caused it to be an utter abomination to the 
Lord *. The faith, possessed by the one bro- 

* This statement fully answers a not implausible minor 
objection propounded by Mr. Davison* 

“ With regard to the acceptance of Abel's offering or 
Noah's, though this acceptance has been employed to 
“ prove that the sacrifice must have been of an expiatory 
‘‘ kind ; it is by a circle of reasoning, which would only 
reduce us to infinite difficulties. It would go to prove, 
“ that no other oblation could he capable of acceptance : which 
“ is too large a notion, either for truth or for serious argu- 
“ ment." Inquiry, p. 31 . 

Certainly, the hare acceptance of a sacrifice proves not its 
character : for, under proper circumstances, an eucharistic 
sacrifice naay be accepted as well as an expiatory sacrifice. 
But this, I apprehend, is not quite a fair account of at least 
the offering of AbeL Any argument, drawn from its par- 
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ther and wanted by the other brother, was, as 
we learn from the apostolic definition, faith in 
a divine revelatim. Here lay the sin of Cain: 
nor have we any other sin recorded of him, 
anterior to the murder of Abel. Hence, without 
endangerment of good morals ; for which, in the 
exposition of Scripture, I would contend no less 
jealously than Mr, Davison himself: without 
any endangerment of good morals, the only 
remedy, suitable to the particular sin of Cain, 
his WANT OP FAITH, was wisely and consistently 
prescribed to him. 

Mr. Davison’s moral objection is, I trust, 
sufficiently answered. 

ticuhr and referential acceptance, will not bring out the 
absurdity, that ru) oiker oblation than an expiatory one could 
he capable of acceptance : for this were that inconclusive 
mode of reasoning, which draws a general conclusion from 
partial premises. It would only go to shew, that, in the 
particular case of Cain, an eucharistic sacrifice was an 
offence to God : it would only go to shew, that, in his jpar- 
ticfular case, no other ohlation than an expiatory one could 
be capable of acceptance. The general question would 
still be left so completely open, that, under other circum- 
stances and with another frame of mind, Cain might have 
been well pleasing to the Lord, though he had simply de- 
voted a mere eucharistic ohlation. His sacrifice of vege- 
tables, in short, was rejected, not abstractedly^ but concretely* 
In itself, it might have been acceptable : as opposed to an 
enjoined piacular sacrifice, it was abominable. In all this, 
I perceive not any notion, which (as Mr. Davison speaks) is 
too large, either for truth, or for serious argument. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Respecting the Objection founded upon a supposed 
Retrogradation of the Levitical Dispensation, as 
viewed in reference to the Patriarchal Dispensation. 

Against the theological scheme, which maintains 
that piacular sacrifice was instituted of God at the 
commencem 67 it of the Patriarchal Dispensation, a 
very subtle and ingenious objection has been 
brought forward by Mr. Davison. 

“ I offer it to be considered,” says be, “ that, 
“ as the Scripture history does not furnish the 
“ proof of atoning oblations in the first ages of 
“ the world ; so there is one internal reason, 
“ which renders it highly improbable that an 
“ institution of that kind then existed. For, I 
“ ask, if sacrifices of expiation and atonement 
“ were given at that early time, of what were 
“ they expiatory ? For what offences did they 
“ ratify the atonement? For moral transgres- 
“ sion, no doubt: for sin, estimated according 
‘ to the great Law of God. The ceremonial 
“ Law did not exist: the moral only could 
be the rule of duty to the primitive world. 
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“ It only, therefore, could receive the rite of 
“ expiation. But, since expiation for moral sin 
“ was not the privilege of the later Dispensa- 
“ tion, that of Moses ; since atonement for all 
“ the greater instances of transgression, and 
“ even in the extent of man’s ordinary obliquity 
“ of practice, was not included in the operation 
“ of the Mosaic rites: had such an institute of 
atonement been granted, in the first period of 
“ things, to the primeval race ; the divine eco- 
“ nomy would have been retrograde; a sacra- 
“ ment of grace and pardon would have been 
“ withdrawn; or, which is the same thing, it 
“ would have reduced from greater purposes 
“ to less: and all this is a change, in the re- 
“ vealed ratification of the divine mercy and the 
“ remedial provisions of the divine Law; a 
“ change, of disproportion in the appointment, 
“ of loss and disfavour in the effect, which is 
" highly inconsistent with our best notions of 
“ the progressive order of revealed religion, and 
“ with the actual evidences of that order con- 
“ tained in the general system of it. If the 
“ worshipper under the Law sought in vain for 
" a sacrifice, to take away sin, and to absolve 
“his conscience from the burden of his moral 
“ guilt; we must be slow to believe, that the 
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“ penitent before the Law stood on better ground, 
“ or had promises and appointments of greater 
“ eflSicacy. David knew of no such sacrifice 
“ ordained : and, therefore, Abel and Noah 
“ scarcely could have had the privilege of it. 

“ I submit this relative view of the state of 
“ revealed religion, in the two periods of the 
“ primitive and the Mosaic times, as amounting, 
" alone, almost to a decisive proof, in the 
“ absence of other more explicit information, 
“ that the first sacrifices could not be express 
“ institutions of pardon and atonement. If we 
“ suppose those sacrifices to have been the 
“ known authentic medium of expiation, we 
“ make them not merely to have been the same 

as the Levitical in their intent; in being a 
“ seal of pardon and restoration to God’s favour, 
“ which is itself a very questionable assump- 

tion : but we make them go beyond the 
“ Levitical in their subject, by their use to seal 
" that pardon in the very heart and substance 
“ of the Law of moral duty ; which is still less 
“ credible*.” 

It appears to me, that the present objection, 
however ingenious and subtle, is built, partly 


* Inquiry, p. 84 — 86. 
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upon misconception, and partly upon an inaccu- 
rate statement of facts, 

I. In point of moral merit and efficacy, it is 
perfectly certain, that animal sacrifice cannot 
make atonement for sin. 

This matter, once for all, has been fully and 
definitively settled by the great Apostle. 

It is 7iot possible, that the blood of bulls and 
of goats should take away sifis*. 

This same matter was felt and acknowledged 
by spiritual worshippers under the Law: and 
the same matter would doubtless be felt and 
acknowledged by spiritual worshippers under 
Patriarchism, if they were acquainted with the 
shadowy rite of piacular atonement. Hence, on 
the broad merits of the question, I see not how 
Mr. Davison’s alleged retrogradation follows from 
the internal necessity of the system which I have 
adopted. 'Wliether imder Patriarchism or under 
the Law, piacular devotements were alike 
intrinsically inefficacious. They possessed no 
more merit or power under the one than under 
the other. Whatever virtue, under either Dis- 
pensation, they had, was purely relativei and 
shadowy. They directed the offerers to some 
alone meritorious and potent sacrifice of atone- 
• Heb. X. 4. 
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ment; they taught them, through the medium 
of a scenical representation, the nature of that 
vital principle of reconciliation with God, which, 
as Mr. Davison justly remarks, is of the nery 
essence of the Christian Faith*: and, tlius far, 
as signijicantly inculcating a principle, they were 
most useful and most important. But here they 
stopped. The sinner learned from them the 
doctrine of an atonement, viewed as an essetdial 
PRINCIPLE : and, whenever he offered up a pia- 
cular sacrifice, he acknowledged, that, upon that 
PRINCIPLE oidy, to the systematic exclusion of 
every other principle, he rested his humble yet 
explicit hope of reconciliation. Still, in them- 
selves, such sacrifices were defective and ineffi- 
cacious. Defective, however, as they were, they 
pointed, by their recognition of a principle, 
to that, which they themselves were unable to 
accomplish. This, whether under Patriarchism 
or under the Law, was their prescribed office : 
and this office, by their inculcation and preser- 
vation of A PRINCIPLE, they effectually performed. 

Now, according to this statement of whidi 
I perceive not the inaccuracy, where is the 
retrogradation censured by Mr. Davison? 

Piacular sacrifice, under each of the two 


Inquiry, p. 100. 
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earlier Dispensations, was the same in dignity, 
the same in purpose. But where there is no 
inequality, there can be no retrogradation. Mr. 
Davison says, that the piacular sacrifices under 
the Law possessed no inherent efficacy of making 
a moral atonement for sin. I say the very same : 
and I extend precisely the same remark to the 
expiatory sacrifices under Patriarchism. For the 
latter, I claim not any moral dignity above the 
former. In rank and potency, I deem them 
perfectly equal. Where there is no inequality, 
there can be no retrogradation. 

n. But Mr. Davison contends, that, if the 
patriarchal sacrifices made expiation for ani/ 
thing, they made it for moral offences : while the 
l^al sacrifices made no expiation for moral 
offences, but solely for such as were ceremonial. 
Hence he argues, that, as morals are confessedly 
superior to ceremonies, the Levitical Dispensation, 
according to the system which he opposes, must, 
in reference to the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
have plainly retrograded. 

His argument would be conclusive, were it 
founded upon facts : but I much doubt the accu- 
racy of his statement. 

1. The grand 'principle of the alleged dif- 
ference is, in truth, spontaneously and fairly 
relinquished by himself. ^ 
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His objection is professedly built on the 
ground, that, under the Law, piacular sacrifices 
made atonement for ceremonial offences exclu- 
sively. Yet he confesses, that, in some speci- 
fied cases of moral transgression, a sacrificial 
atonement was ordained*.- 

Here, therefore, Mr. Davison relinquishes his 
principle: for he owns, that, under the Law, 
atonement was not made exclusively for cere- 
monial offences. 

2. Still it may be said, that legal atonement 
for moral transgression is narrow and limited: 
while, if we admit the existence of patriarchal 
atonement for moral transgression, we, in effect, 
stand pledged to view it as being wide and 
unlimited. Hence, even though Mr. Davison’s 
grand principle be relinquished as untenable, we 
certainly have, nevertheless, a palpable retro- 
gradation. 

I readily allow such to be the case, according 
to the present statement: but I suspect this 
statement to be notiorudly incorrect. 

Mr. Davison, so far as I can see, has con- 
founded two matters together, which ought to 
have been carefully separated: the making of 

* Inquiry, p. 90—93. It may not be useless to remark, 
that the specified cases themselves are of no trifling import. 
See Levit. vi. 1—7, where they are enumerated. 
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satkfaxition in the court of heaven, and the making 
of satisfaction in a court of earthly judicature. 

It was the peculiarity of the Israelitish polity, 
that it was a theocracy. Jehovah presided over 
his chosen people in the quality, not only of 
a God, but likewise of a King. Hence it would 
follow, that moral transgressions, which, under 
one aspect, might be atoned for by piacular 
sacrifice ; under another aspect, would be inca- 
pable of admitting any atonement.. And this 
obvious distinction, which resulted from the 
theocratic polity"of Israel, is, in reality, founded 
upon the very necessity of things themselves. 

If the murderer, by making a sacrificial atone- 
ment for his ofience, could thereby escape the 
due punishment of the civil law: it is plain, 
that the whole frame of society would be un- 
hinged, Hence, under the civil law of Israel, 
no such atonement could be accepted for the 
greater instances of moral transgression. Pu- 
nishment followed, as a matter of course; nor 
could any piacular sacrifice exempt the offender 
from its operation. 

But, though atonement could not be made in 
the earthly court of the king of Israel; we must 
not too hastily conclude, that therfore it could 
not be made in the heavenly court of the God of 
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Israel. Here, if I mistake not, the matter still 
continued on the same footing, as it stood during 
the period of the Patriarchal Dispensation. So 
far as mere typical piacular sacrifice could make 
atonement for sin in the court of heaven ; atone- 
ment was thus made, on behalf of the sinner, 
under the Levitical Dispensation, no less than 
under the Patriarchal. But, under neither Dis- 
pensation, nor yet (we may add) even under the 
Christian Dispensation, could any piacular sa- 
crifice, even the blessed piacular sacrifice of our 
Lord himself, so atone for moral offences, as 
to exempt the offender from that punishment 
which the statute law of the land awarded to 
him in a human court of judicature. No doubt, 
in absolute strictness of speech, mere typcal 
sacrifice can never make a real atonement for 
moral transgression. But this physically in- 
herent defectiveness is no way peculiar to the 
typical sin-offerings of the Law : it equally be- 
longs to the typical sin-offerings of Patriarchism. 

3. Mr. Davison dwells much on the confession 
made by David and on the general doctrine of 
St. Paul, that man could not be justified from 
moral transgression by the piacular sacrifices of 
the Law of Moses : and this he would institute 
as a proof that the piacular sacrifices of the Law 
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were intended to apply exclusive!!/ to the case of 
ceremonial transgression *. 

He strikes me as reasoning very inconclusively. 
Both David and Paul are speaking, not of the 
ti/pical intent, but of the physical inefficaciousness, 
of expiatory animal sacrifices. Abel and Noah 
and Job, under the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
might, with exact propriety, have used precisely 
the same language : for, in truth, their sacrifices, 
so far as intrinsic value and- efficacy are con- 
cerned, were no more available to the expiation 
of sin, than the sacrifices of David or of So- 
lomon t* 

* Inquiiy, p. S6 — 90. 

t I am much mistaken, if the present statement does not 
tend to throw additional light on the true raiionale of the 
Law, in regard to its exclusively recorded temporal sanc- 
tions. 

The true rationaie of the temporal sanction of the Mosaic 
Law is this. 

Tliat Law was the statute Law of the theocratic kingdom 
of Israel. But, in the principle of its administration, a 
kingdom, of which God is the temporal sovereign, cannot 
differ from a kingdom whose temporal sovereign is a mere 
man. Now a kingdom of the latter description enforces 
its statute law hy temporal sanctions only. Therefore a 
kingdom of the former description, inasmuch as the two 
'kingdoms differ solely in the persons of their respective 
temporal sovereigns, must needs enforce its statute law also 
exclusively by temporal sanctions. See my Treatise on the 
Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian, Dispensations, book 
ii, chap. 4. 

Now, on this principle, the legal ordinance of expiatory 
sacrifice is engrafted. Temporally, it made atonement only 
for ceremonial offences ; spirituallyi as we learn expressly 
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This, I tbnk, is the clear meaning of the 
language employed by David and St. Paul. It 

from St. Paul, it made atonement, that is to say, it made 
typical atonement, for moral offences also. See Heh.* vii- 
S5 — 28. 

To the present solution of a well-known difficulty, which 
I find had been proposed by Michaelis, though until very 
lately I was not aware of the circumstance : to this solution 
it has been objected by Mr. Davison, that the Law compre- 
hends both a morai code and a civil code, that it prescribes 
to private duty as well as to public duty, that it is a law of 
religim as well as a law of government : and the objection 
has been exemplified, in the commandment of the perfect 
love of God, in the tenth commandment of the decalogue, 
and in other precepts of a similar description ; none of 
which can ever be reduced to the statutes of the land, to be 
administered and enforced on the rules of a civil govern- 
ment. See Davison’s Discourses on Prophecy, p. 212, 213. 

Such an objection may seem plausible : but it does not, I 
think, possess much cogency. 

I. We are told, as if it were something peculiar to the 
Mosaic Law, that it comprehends both a moral code and a 
civil code, that it prescribes to private duty as well as to 
public duty, and that it is a law of religim as well as a law 
of government. 

But this matter, so far from heing peculiar to the Mosaic 
Law% is, in truth, more or less common to every code of 
statute law. Thus, when the statute law of England pro- 
hibits, under temporal sanctions, murder and theft and pro- 
fane oaths and sabbath -breaking, it is, in so far forth, a 
moral code as well as a dvil code : it, in so far forth, is a 
law of religion as well as a law of government. The circum- 
stance, therefore, inaccurately alleged as something peculiar 
to the Mosaic Law, furnishes no real objection to what I 
still venture to deem the true rationale of its exclusively 
temporal sanctions. 

II. But we are further told, by way of exemplification, 
that various commandipents occur in the Mosaic Law, 
which can never he reduced to statutes pf thp land to be 
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was not, that they denied the typical expiatory 
intent of the legal sin-offerings in respect to 

administered and enforced on the rules of a civil govern- 
ment; whence it is inferred, that the rationale, for which I 
contend, is of necessity inadmissible. 

1. This objection rests upon the tacit, hut fallacious, 
assumption, that a temporal theocracy, in the detail of its 
actual administration, is not more perfect than a temporal 
human government. 

Here lies the fallacy : and, the moment that fallacy is 
exposed, the objection falls harmless to the ground. 

A violation of the eighth commandment and a violation 
of the tenth commandment of the decalogue are equally a 
breach of the moral Law. Yet, in the statute law of Eng- 
land, a breach of the eighth is visited by a temporal pe- 
nalty : while to a breach of the tenth no penalty is annexed. 
Of this and of other similar inequalities the reason is ob- 
vious. A mere human government can reach a breach of 
the eighth : but no mere human government can reach a 
breach of the tenth. On the other hand, a theocracy can, 
with equal ease and equal certainty, visit eoery offence : for 
a theocracy, in the detail of its administration, is perfect ; 
while every human government, in the detail of its admi- 
nistration, is of imperfect. 'But ihis perfection m 

a theocracy does not alter its essential character. It still 
equally remains a temporal government : and it differs only 
from any other temporal government in the accidental cir- 
cums^nce of its perfection. Various commandments, no 
doubt, occur in the Mosaic Law, which, in the case of mere 
human governments, can never be reduced to statutes of the 
land to be administered and enforced on the rules of a civil 
government. But this is solely owing to the necessary 
imperfection of such governments. In the case of the per^ 
feet Hebrew theocracy, this impossibility did not eixist. On 
the contrary, every commandment was there reduced to the 
statute law of the land : and, in consequence, the breach of 
it was visited, on the strict principle of a temporal govern- 
ment, with temporal pains and penalties. 
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cases of moral transgression, but that they de- 
nied the 'physical or inherent efficacy of such sa- 

S. It may be said, that the magistrates of Israel could no 
more visit with temporal punishment a breach of the tenth 
commandment, than the magistrates of England could do : 
because a Hebrew magistrate could no more prove against 
a man the crime of coveting^ than an English magistrate. 

Undoubtedly he could not : but here comes' in that iden- 
tical perfection of a theocracy, to which a mere human 
government can never attain. Though the temporal ma- 
gistrates of Israel, like any other human temporal magis- 
trates, could only themselves punish what could be satisfac* 
torily proved against a person ; yet God, as an absolute 
temporal king, could do what no other temporal king could 
do. God could temporally punish every breach of the Law 
of Moses, which might elude the vigilance of the subordi- 
nate human magistrates : and, accordingly, in matter of 
fact, temporal rewards and punishments regularly followed 
both public and private obedience and disobedience. This 
mode of administering temporal sanctions on the part of the 
temporal tbeocrat of Israel produced that singular state of 
things, which of course is unknown under any government 
save a theocracy : I mean an extraordinary providence. The 
entire Law of Moses was the statute law of Israel : and, as 
the temporal king of Israel was at once omniscient and 
omnipotent, various commandments, which could not" be 
reduced to the statute law of any other nation differently 
circumstanced, were without any difficulty reduced to the 
statute law of Israel to he administered and enforced by 
God himself on the rules of a civil government ; for offences, 
which his inferior magistrates could not reach, could always 
be penally visited by the supreme temporal head of the 
theocracy. Exod. xxx. 19 — ^21* 

Even the precept of a perfect love to God, when viewed 
theocratically, was part and parcel of the statute law of 
Israel. For, in truth, what is it more, when God is a tem- 
poral prince, than a real profession of the highest fealty and 
allegiance ? Every human government requires the fealty 
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orifices. Under the one aspect, they were 
important: under the other aspect, they were 
worthless. The blood of bulls and of goats 
could not take away sin, either under the Lievi- 
tical Dispensation or under the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation: but, unless atonement for mohal guilt 
had been the typical object of such sacrifices, 
I see not by what possible mechanism they can 
be constructed into types of the alone morally 
efficacious sacrifice of Christ. 

4. In drawing the necessary distinction for 
which I contend, I deem myself fully warranted, 
not only by the very nature of the question, 
but also by the direct testimony of the inspired 
writer to the Hebrews. 

Mr. Davison maintains, that, with some trifling 

exceptions, the piacular sacrifices of the Law 

made atonement exclusively for ceremonial 

and allegiance of its subjects: but, from its imperfection 
each mere human government can enforce no more than 
the outward act of homage and obedience. A theocracy, 
on the other hand, being perfect^ demands, not only the 
fealty of the overt act, but also the fealty of the heart and 
the affections. If this better homage was withdrawn, the 
offence, through the agency of an extraordinary providence, 
was followed by a temporal punishment. Nearly the whole 
of the seventy- eighth Psalm is employed in the exemplifica- 
tion of this principle. 

I do not perceive, that I have any need either to change 
or even to modify my statement in consequence of Mr. Da- 
vison’s objection. 
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transgressions; but the Apostle, if I rightly 
understand him, teaches a directly opposite 
doctrine. 

Such an high-pnest, says he, became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undejUed, separate from sinners, 
and, made higher than the heavens: who needeth 
mi daily, as those high-priests, to ofer up sa- 
crifice, first for Ms own sms and then for the 
people’s; for this he did ones, when he offered 
up himself For the Law maketh men high-priests, 
which have infirmity: but the word of the oath, 
which was since the Law, maketh the Son, who 
is consecrated for evermore* . 

From this passage we learn, that the Levitical 
high-priests, under the Law, daily offered up 
sacrifice, both for their own sins, and for the 
sins of the people; a matter, which it was no 
way necessary for our Lord to do: because, 
in the first place, he himself knew no sin per- 
sonally; and because, in the second place, his 
one devotement of himself for the sins of the 
world, being completely and truly efficacious, 
required not any repetition. 

Such is the doctrine, which we learn from the 
passage; and it is too plain to be misappre- 
hended. Both the necessary drift of the Apostle’s 
♦ Heb. vii. 26 — 28. See also Heb. v. 1 — 3. 
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entire argument, and the very management of 
his peculiar phraseology, compel us to believe, 
that the daily sin-offering, devoted by the Levi- 
tical priesthood, was designed to atone, not 
merely for ceremonial offences, but likewise for 
moral transgressions of whatsoever description. 

In fact, the sole question is, Whether the sins, 
here spoken of, were ceremonial or moral. 

Now the language of the Apostle imperiously 
precludes the idea, that they were ceremonial. 

The levitical high-priests, says the inspired 
writer, offered up sacrifice daily, first for their own 
sins, and then for the sins of the people. But 
THIS * thing Christ did once, when he offes'ed up 
himself. 

This thing Christ did once. What, then, was 
it, that Christ once accomplished ? 

Christ did really, what the successive high- 
priests did only typically. In point of design 
and intent, each did the same thing; and that 
SAME thing was the making of atonement for moral 
transgression: but the levitical sacrifices were 
meritoriously inefficacious ; the evangelical sa- 
crifice was meritoriously efficacious. StUl, in 
import and in design, the several sacrifices were 
IDENTICAL. The Apostle assures us, that here 
* Gr. Toi/To. 
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there was no difference. Utider the Law, the 
high-priests offered up sacrifice daily for sin. But 
THIS thing Christ did once, when he offered up 
himself. What the high-priests did, Christ did: 
what Christ did, the high-priests did. If Christ’s 
devotement of himself were a sacrifice for moral 
transgression; the emphatic word this deter- 
mines, that such also was the character of the 
daily levitical sacrifice. 

5. It is not unworthy of note, as tending yet 
additionally to shew, how greatly Mr. Davison 
has misapprehended the language of David, 
that the Jews themselves, in exact agreement 
with the inspired author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, suppose and have long supposed, that 
the sacrifices under the Law were intended to 
expiate, not only ceremonial, but likewise moral, 
offences. 

This is evident from the purport of the prayers, 
which they assert to have been used by the 
high-priest on the great annual day of expiation ; 
when, as the Apostle teaches us, he offered blood 
for himself and for the errors of the people*. 

Two of these prayers have been preserved 

* Heb. ix. 7. If any one should contend, from the 
Apostle^s use of the word ayvoTjpoara in this text, that invo- 
luntary breaches of the ceremonial Law were alone in- 
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in the Mishna : and I subjoin them, as shewing 
the doctrine of the ancient Hebrew Church 
relative to the nature and object of the levitical 
sin-offerings. 

I beseech thee, 0 Lord, we have sinned, we have 
offended, we have rebelled in thy sight, I and my 
family. I beseech thee, 0 Lor'd, remit now the 
sins, the offe7ices, and the rebellions, by which we 
have sinned and offended and rebelled, I and my 
family. As it is written in the Law of thy servant 
Moses: In this day, there shall be an expiation 
of you and a purificatmifrom all your sins; before 
the Lord ye shall be purified. 

I beseech thee, 0 Lord, we have sinned, we have 
offended, we have rebelled in thy sight, I and my 
family and the sons of Aaron thy holy people. I 
beseech thee, 0 Lord, remit now the sins, the of- 
fences, the rebellions, by which we have sinned and 
offended and rebelled in thy sight, I a7id my family, 
and the sons of Aaron thy holy people. As it 
is written in the Law of thy servant Moses: In 
this day, there shall be an expiation of you and 
a purification from all your sins ; before the Lord 
ye shall be purijied. 

tended, lie would do well to read the learned Outram’s 
remarks on the term. See Outram. de Sacrif. lib. i. c. 13 . 

5 VII. VIII. 
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Exactly similar, on behalf of the sins and 
rebellions of the whole people, was the prayer 
offered up over the scape-goat and his fellow. 

Nor were these supplications confined to the 
greater and more important sin-offerings : they 
were individually put up, for his own special 
sins, by each person when he sacrificed. Lay- 
ing his hands upon the head of the victim 
to intimate the transfer of his offences, the 
sinner, according to Maimonides, prayed in 
manner following. 

I beseech thee, 0 Lord, I have sinned, I have 
offended, I have rebelled, 1 have done this and that. 
Now, therefore, I repent me : and let this victim 
be my expnation. 

In the place of the formula, I have done this 
and that, the sacrificer specifically mentions the 
sin to be expiated by his victim : and, by the 
imposition of hands, the Jews understand the 
sacrificer to pray; Let this victim be substituted 
in my place,’ so that upon the head of my victim 
nusy fail the evil which I have deserved*. 

No person, I think, can imagine, that, in 
these prayers, the only offences intended !were 
ceremonial offences. Evidently, they are con- 


• See Outram. de Sacrif. lib. i, c. 15. § x. xi. 
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form of the recorded prayer of Daniel*. 

Thus, so far as I can judge, the very basis 
of Mr. Davison’s objection fails : and thus 
the retrogradation, which in principle he rightly 
censures, is found in point of fact to have no 
existence. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Respecting the Objection founded on the Declaration, 
that the System of the Gospel is a Mystery, which 
was hidden of old Time, but which now is made 
manifest. 

We read in Holy Writ, that the Dispensation of 
the Gospel is a mysterp, which has been hidden 
from ages and from generations, but which now 
at length is made manifest to the saints of Godf . 

On this passage, and on others of a similar 
purport, Mr. Davison has constructed yet an- 
other objection to the system, which would assign 
the divine institution of piacular sacrifice to the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. 

* See Dan. ix. 4 — 19. 
t Coloss. i. 36. Compare Ephes. iii. 9. 
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“ The doctrine of th& atonement,” says he, 
“ is of the very essence of the Christian Faith : 
“ it is the chief article of its characteristic 
“ system: but it is also that one point of its 
“ system, which is among the latest touched 
“■ upon in the predictions of prophecy; not 
“ being directly introduced into a specific no- 
“ tice, so far as I know, before the predictions 
“ of the prophet Isaiah. For, although some 
‘‘ of the prophetic psalms foreshew the sufferings 
” of the Messiah, they do not exhibit the vica- 
“ rious and expiatory import of those sufferings, 
“ as the prophecy of Isaiah does. The un- 
“ searchable nature, therefore, of this doctrine 
“ of the atonement, and its late appearance in 
the volume of prophecy, equally tend to dis- 
countenance the belief, either that man had 
“ explored, by means of sacrifice or by any 
“ other prophetic sign, or that God had cmn- 
“ municated, in the prime of the world, a know- 
“ ledge of this the most transcendent part of his 
“ counsel in the Evangelical Dispensation. 

“ We are confirmed in this negative belief, 
“ by some significant testimonies in the New 
“ Testament. For the system of the Qospd is 
" described there, as the mystery, which hath 
“ been hid from ages and from generations, but nbw 
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“ is made many^est to his saints*', as the mystery, 
“ which, from the begin7iing of the world, hath 
“ been hid in Godf. These passages do not 
import, that 710 disclosure of the plan of the 
“ Gospel redetnption had been granted to the 
“ foregone ages; but 710 disclosure sufficient to 
“ put men in possession of the perfect truth. 
“ Prophecy had been a continual and advancing 
“ developement of it. The same Apostle, there- 
“ fore, describes the Gospel of God, as that 
“ which he had promised afore by his Prophets 
“ in the Holy Scripture J ; and as the revelation 
" of the Mystery, which was kept secret since 
“ the world began, but 7iow is 7imde 7na7iifest, 
" and by the scriptures of the prophets § ; and as 
“ bein^ witnessed by the Law and the prophets. 

“ These are passages, which refer us to 
“ no unwritten communicatio7is, explanatory of 
“ this great secret of God ; but to the authentic 
“ evidence of the Law and the prophets, con- 
“ tained in the Scripture j}.” 

' I. Such, in form, is Mr. Davison’s objection.- 
Its cogency I must confess myself unable to 
discover. In reality, it is effectively answered 
even by Mr. Davison himself. 

* Coloss. i. S6. t Ephes. iii. 9. t Rom. i. 2. 

§ Rom. X71. 25. II Inq^uiry, p. 161 ^ 102. 
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The substance of what the learned writer here 
maintains, is precisely what I myself also main- 
tain. I contend only for the primitive know- 
ledge of the doctrine of an atonement, shadowed 
out by the significant rite of piacular sacrifice. 
With respect to the degree of that knowledge, 
different persons, according as they estimate the 
weight of the evidence which presents itself, 
will obviously entertain different opinions. But 
the degree of such knowledge is not the point 
in debate. Our discussion respects the exist- 
ence of the doctrine, not the circumstantial extent 
to which the doctrine was revealed. On this 
loiter question, there will be a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion even among those, who stre- 
nuously hold the affirmative of the former ques- 
tion, With this latter question, therefore, in 
our present discussion, Mr. Davison and myself 
have no manner of concern. The sole point, 
to be determined, is : Whether the texts, adduced 
hy Mr. Davison, are hostile to the opinion, that 
the doctrine of an atonement through the medium 
of piacular sacrifice was revealed at the very 
commencement of the Patriarchal Dispensation. 
Let this point be determined by Mr. Davison 
himself. 

“ These passages,” says he, “ do not import. 
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" that no disclosure of the plan of the Gospel 

redemption had been granted to the foregone 
“ ages ; but no disclosure sufficient to put men 
“ in possession of the perfect truth.” 

I ask no more than the present concession. 
If our texts forbid not the necessary belief, that 
the doctrine of an atonement was revealed under 
the Law : I see not, why they should forbid the 
argMed belief, that the doctrine of an atonement 
was revealed under Patriarchism. The measure 
of the knowledge, I repeat it, is not the question 
between us : the true question is, simply, the 
existence of the knowledge. Hence, if the texts 
deny not the existence of the knowledge to the 
Levitical Dispensation : I am at a loss to com- 
prehend, why they must be interpreted, as 
denying the existence of the knowledge to the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. 

11. Mr. Davison’s statement of the present 
objection is marked by a certain indistinctness, 
which, after all, may possibly have led me to 
misapprehend his meaning. 

The statement, as given above, divides itself 
into three parts. Throughout its middle part, 
Mr. Davison seems to understand the Apostle’s 
word Mystery in the sense of The system of the 
Gospel or in the sense of The general plan of 
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Qospd Redemption. Yet, if we may judge both 
from its earlier part and from its concluding part, 
he would confine the import of the word Mystery 
to The special doctrine of the Atonement. 

Now, so far as I can judge, Mr. Davison has 
no more right to confine the word Mystery to 
The special doctrine of the atonemeyit, than Bishop 
Warburton had to confine it to The special doc- 
trine of a future retributory state. Each limita- 
tion is alike arbitrary and erroneous. The 
Mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
had been hid with God, was not either this or 
that particular doctrine of Christianity: but, as 
Mr. Davison in the middle part of his statement 
well expresses its import, it was The whole 
system of the Gospel or The entire plan of the 
Gospel Redemption. 

We may perhaps wonder, why so acute a man 
as Mr. Davison should gratuitously introduce 
such a measure of indistinctness into his pre- 
sent objection. The enigma is solved in the 
concluding part of his statement. 

St. Paul had described the great Mystery, 
as having been promised by God’s prophets in 
the Holy Scripture, and as having been gradually 
•opened by the scriptures of the prophets before 
its final complete manifestation. 
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On such descriptions Mr. Davison remarks : 
“ These are passages, which refer us to no 
“ unwritten communications, explanatory of this 
secret of God ; but to the authentic evidence 
“ of the Law and the prophets, contained in 
“ the scripture.” 

He had contended, that we have no revelation 
of the doctrine of an atonement, until it was 
communicated through the medium of the written 
Law. Here, then, he is willing to exhibit St. 
Paul, as speaking the same language with him- 
self. For, in regard to the doctrine of an atone- 
ment, that great secret of God which is cha- 
racterised by the alleged lateness of its appear- 
ance, the Apostle, according to Mr. Davison, 
refers us to no unwritten communications, but 
to the authentic written evidence of the Law and 
the prophets. 

With respect to the objection as thus exhi- 
bited, I should say, in the first place, that we 
have no right to confine the word Mystery to 
special doctrine of the atonement ; and, in the 
second place, I should say, that the very neces- 
sity of the case demonstrates St. Paul to have 
been setting up no such opposition of written 
to unwritten communication, as is plainly ne- 
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cessary to the effectiveness of Mr. Davison’s 
objection. 

The Mj/sterj/, as I have already observed, 
is not The special doctrine of an Atonement in 
particular, but The whole st/stem of the Gospel 
or The entire plan of Gospel Redemption : and, 
although this Mystery was doubtless in a state 
of gradual revelation by the scriptures of the 
prophets, we are surely not to conclude from the 
language of St. Paul, that therefore there was 
NO revelation of it before the existence of the 
written word. If we adopt such a conclusion, 
we shall indeed make short work with the Patri- 
archal Dispensation : for, in that case, it would 
follow, that, since there was no written word 
under the Patriarchal Dispensation, there could 
have been no disclosure of The system of the 
Gospel or of The plan of Gospel Redemption ; 
notwithstanding that the promise of the woman’s 
seed, and the enunciation of a blessing upon 
all nations from a descendant of Abraham, and 
the express prediction of a Saviour to be bom 
from the house of Judah, had all been delivered 
anterior to the existence, so far at least as we 
know, of any divinely-accredited writings. 

The truth is, while for the gradual develope- 
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mait of the Mystery St. Paul most accurately 
refers us to the scriptures of the prophets, he 
does not therefore, as Mr. Davison would imply, 
EXCLUDE those unwritten notices of The ^stem 
of the Gospel, which we know to have existed 
during the patriarchal ages and ^terior to any 
written communication. In other words St. Paul 
does not set up written communications in oppo- 
sition to and in exclusion of unwritten communi- 
cations : for, if he did, he would plainly shut out 
the patriarchal religionists from all knowledge 
of the plan of Gospel Redemption. 

It may be said, that the once unwritten com- 
munications of Patriarchism were afterward by 
Moses committed to writing. 

Undoubtedly it may be so said: but then, 
according to the evident tenor of Mr. Davison’s 
objection (at least if I rightly understand that 
objection), this is no satisfactory replication to 
my answer. 

During the space of more than two thousand 
five hundred years, those, who flourished under 
the Patriarchal Dispensation, had no written 
communications. Hence, if written communi- 
cations be essential to any even the smallest 
knowledge of the plan of Gospel Redemption, 
the patriarchal religionists must, in every point. 
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have been totally ignorant of it: a monstrous po- 
sition, which Mr. Davison himself contradicts ; for 
he justly asserts, that, in the originally-«Jiiontte?i 
divine promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head, is comprehended the 
prospect of man’s redemption*. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Respecting the Objection, that the Idea of an Animal 
couching at the Door of Cain is inconsistent with 
the recorded Profession of Cain. 

As I have now disposed of Mr. Davison’s more 
serious objections, I may be allowed to notice 
one, which he urges indeed, but which he con- 
fesses to be of less moment. 

With respect to the proposed translation of 
the text in Genesis, A sin-offering coucheth at 
the door, “ there is,” says Mr. Davison, “ some 
“ want of aptitude and felicity in it to Cain’s 
“ manner of life ; of whom it is said just 
“ before, that he was a tiller of the gromid, not 
“ a keeper of sheep: and therefore the idea 


* Inquiry, p. 168 . 
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“ of the animal couching at the door does not 
“ come home, with its images, so naturally to 

him*.” 

I have hitherto, from pure civility and from 
a decent unwillingness to wrangle about un- 
certainties, obsequiously followed the common 
opinion, that the door, mentioned in the litigated 
passage, was the property of Cain. But, when 
Mr. Davison makes that unproved opinion the 
professed basis of an argument against the 
interpretation, which I have thought it expedient 
to adopt; it doubtless becomes necessary, that 
I should forthwith remonstrate against the ad- 
mission of so very compendious a process. 

Archbishop Magee, whom Mr. Davison is 
specially combating, understands, though quite 
incidentally, the door, spoken of in the present 
passage, to have been Cain’s doorf. 

Of this circumstance Mr. Davison avails him- 
self: for he forthwith builds upon it an objection, 
deduced from the fratricide’s recorded manner 
of life. 

Cain was a tiller of the ground, not a keeper 
of sheep. Hence it is incongruous and unna- 
tural to suppose, that an animal victim should 

‘ ^ Inquiry, p. 53, 54. 

t Discour, on Atoneni. and Sacrif. vol ii. p, 238. 
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be couching at the door of the agriculturist 
Cain*. 

1. The stress of the objection mainly rests 
upon the appropriation of the door. 

We can scarcely suppose, argues Mr. Davison, 
that an animal victim would be couching oppor- 
tunely at the door of Cain the professed agri- 
culturist. At AheVs door, it might have been 
couching: at Cam’s door, we are somewhat sur- 
prised to note its appearance. 

Thus, in form, runs the objection. But where 
did Mr. Davison learn, that the door spoken 
of was the door of Cain? In the history, not 
a syllable is said, which authorises any such 
appropriation. 

Were I to assert, that the door in question 
was the door, not of Cain’s tent, but of a tent 
or tabemade, set apart by the primeval family, 
as a consecrated oratory or chapel, for the pur- 
poses of devotion : I should have quite as good 
ground for making this assertion, as Mr. Da- 
vison can have for assuming the door to be the 
door of Cain’s own tent. In the abstract, the 
matter is left free for debate or conjecture : in 
the abstract, if Scripture does not say that the 
door was the door of an oratory, neither does it 
* Compare Inquiry, p. 47 with p, 53, 
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say that the door was attached to the tent of 
Cain. 

Thus stands the matter in the abstract : but, 
in point of regular debate, I think I could give 
some plausible reasons in favour of the hypo- 
thesis of the oratory: while I cannot imagine 
even so much as a single plausible reason 
which the ingenuity of Mr. Davison could give 
in favour of the other hypothesis. I will not 
alarm him, however, with the awful prospect 
of a copious dissertation upon the subject: I shall 
content myself with remarking, that, even inde- 
pendently of every other consideration, the very 
phraseology of the passage is plainly much 
more favourable to the former conjecture than 
to the latter. It is not said, At thy door; but, 
At THE door*. Now, if we suppose God to 
have spoken oracularly from the adytum, before 
which the sacrifices of the two brothers were 
offered: we shall at once perceive the reason 
and the propriety of the present phraseology. 
But, if, by the expression, we suppose the Lord 
to have meant the door of Cam's dwelling-place: 
we shall be left unavailingly to conjecture, why 
he should indefinitely have said At the door, 
rather than definitely At thy door. 

* The original Hebrew, not being emphatic, simply runs 
fins'? At door. 
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The eminently-learned Lightfoot, whom I can- 
not hut think to have been reprobated far too 
disdainfully by Mr. Davison, has doubtless 
marred, by a sort of ill-advised anachronism, 
what would otherwise have been a reasonable 
and consistent explanation. I find it diflBcult, 
indeed, to believe, that Moses introduced the 
Lord, as speaking of a sin-offering lying at the 
door, in proleptic allusion to the circumstance, 
that, under the Law, the victims for sacrifice were 
always brought to the door of the tabernacle *: 
but I should greatly hesitate to censure the 
opinion, that the victims for sacrifice, during 
the primitive ages, were brought to the door of 
the consecrated sacellum, and that the ordinance 
was thence deeived into the Levitical Dispensa- 
tion 

The whole of this, it may be said, is a matter of 
pure speculation. Doubtless it is ; but then I ven- 
ture to think, that the appropriation of the door to 
Cain is a matter of pure speculation also. Hence, 
unless Mr. Davison can pho ye that the door belong- 
ed to Cain, he clearly, on the principles of sound 


* Mos erat, cui ut notissimo Moses sermonem accommo- 
davit, collocare sacrificia ad fores sanctuarii. Observat. in 
Gen. c. iv. § 7 , 

t Respecting the derivation of matters from the Patri-' 
archal into the Levitical Dispensation, see my Hor. Mosaic, 
hook ii. sect. i. chap. 1. § vn. 1. Snd Edit. 
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reasoning, can have no right to make the mere 
gratuitous assumption of the fact the basis of 
an objective argument, however small (as he 
himself confesses) may be the moment of that 
argument. As for the olgection itself, I think as 
lightly of it as Mr. Davison can do : but I must 
ever strenuously protest against the principle 
upon which it is founded ; for when analysed, 
that principle is nothing better than a complete 
begging of the question. 

II. Still it may be urged, that, whether the 
door was the door of an oratory or the door of 
Cain’s tent (respecting which matter, we, in 
truth, know nothing certain) ; it were inept and 
infelicitous to expect that an agriculturist should 
be ready provided with an animal victim. 

In such an expectation, I perceive neither the 
want of aptitude nor the want of felicity, which 
Mr. Davison alleges against it. 

On the supposition, that God himself had 
ordained the rite of expiatory sacrifice (and let 
it be remembered, that the whole of Mr. Davi- 
son’s objection is professedly directed against 
this supposition) ; the breeder and rearer of 
cattle must obviously, in the very nature of 
things, have been the sole provider of the ap- 
pointed animal victims. Abel might freely give 
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Ms produce to his father and to his brother ; or 
he might, in the way of barter, exchange it for 
their produce. This is immaterial to our solution 
of the difficulty ; but it is quite certain, that, 
if Abel were the o}ify keeper of sheep, all 
the animal victims, whether offered by himself 
or by his father or by his brother, must have 
been furnished from his stock exclusively ; 
imless indeed we are to suppose, that Abel 
selfishly refused to accommodate his relatives, 
and that the stated sacrifice, at the end of days 
or at its regularly appointed time, might some- 
times of plain necessity be deferred, until Adam 
and Cain had procured their victims by hunting. 
Abel, then, would severally provide a lamb 
both for Cain and for himself; and, to the lamb, 
thus provided by Abel for Cain, and thence 
couching ready for sacrifice at the door of the 
sacred tabernacle, the words of the Lord may 
well and aptly be thought to refer. 

Under this aspect, I deem the passage fa- 
vourable, rather than unfavourable!, to the expo- 
sition which I have adopted. 

Abel, according to custom, had brought a 
lamb for Cain. Cain, in the unholy pride of 
his high speculations, refused to devote it as an 
expiatory sacrifice. If thou doest well, said the 
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Lord to the daring unbeliever, shatt thou not 
be accepted? And, j/" thou doest not well, a sin- 
OPPERING coucheth at the door. 

Again it may be saidj that the whole of this 
is a matter of pure speculation. I readily ad- 
mit such to be the case : but what then ? Mr. 
Davison adduces an objection, which itself is 
altogether founded upon mere unauthorised con- 
jecture : he cannot, therefore, reasonably com- 
plain, that one speculation should be rebutted 
by another. If a skilful Arcadian, secure in his 
acknowledged powers of scientific modulation, 
recreate himself with a voluntary upon his shep- 
herd’s reed: even a much less skilful brother of 
the art may be permitted responsively to solace 
his audience with a lay equally spontaneous. 


CHAPTER VIH. 

Respecting the Objection founded on ihe alleged 
Novelty of the Opinion, that Piacular- Sacrifice 
was, from the first, divinely instituted under the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. 

Tertullian has bequeathed to the Church of 
Christ a canon, which I have ever been ac- 
customed to deem peculiarly valuable. 


s 
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Whatever is firsts is true : voliatever is of more 
recent origin, is sptirious*. 

This sound canon holds universally good, in 
regard to the vital and essential doctrines of 
Christianity : but I doubt, -whether it be equally 
applicable to what I would contradistinctively 
call opinions. The reason of such a difference, 
between doctrines and opinions, is almost self- 
evident. 

Whatever doctrines are essential to Christian- 
ity, those doctrines must have been taught and 
held from the very first predication of the Gos- 
pel: for, to assert the contrary, is, in effect, 
to assert a contradiction. Hence novelty in doc- 
tnne stands self-convicted of error. But opinmis, 
though perfectly true, may very possibly be only 
of modern growth: for, in a considerable de- 
gree, they rest upon critical discussion; and, 
as an opinion may happen not to be discussed 
until a recent period, its late establishment is 
no necessary indication of its falsehood, • 

To the class of opinmis, rather than to the 
class of doctrines strictly so called, I would refer 
the system, which maintains the divine institution 

* Id esse verum, quodcunque primum : id esse adiilterum, 
quodcunque posterius. Tertull. adv. Prax. § 2 . Oper. p. 
405 . 
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of piacular sacrifice at the commencement of the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. That system involves, 
indeed, much, which doctrinally I esteem of the 
very highest importance : but itsef I am willing 
to call an opinion rather than a doctrine. And, 
accordingly, since its final adoption or its final 
rejection depends altogether upon critical dis- 
cussion and diligent examination, I do not 
apprehend, that the evidence in its favour can 
be either increased by its antiquity or dimi- 
nished by its modernness. 

An objection, however, is brought against it by 
Mr. Davison, on the professed score of its ncmelty. 

“ Either theje has been,” says he, “ some 
“ essential mistake, or a singular misfortune, 
in the several determinations of this question. 
For the Fathers of the Christian Church, 
in its first days, read the Old Testament, and 
understood the doctrine of the New ; and 
“ they thought, that Abel offered his sacrifice 
" of his pwn will, though they knew that no- 
“ thing but the will of God could be found 
“ in the sacrifice of Christ : and thus they held 
an opinion of the origin of sacrifice, which 
? it has become the object of modem theology, 
not merely to disprove, but to defame.; as> 
if it were inconipatible with • all reverence. 
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“ either for the Mosaic or the Christian religion. 
“ This, at the best, is a cheerless and unsa- 
“ tisfactory state of the controversy. For, 
although the Fathers of the Church are to 
“be reckoned, neither infallible, nor free from 
“ serious error : yet it is a mortification to 
“ our charity, in our communion with them, to 
“ find, that any important opinion, which the^ 
have taught, should be deemed to be at 
“ variance with the foundations of our faith. 
“ One would wish to think, there might be 
“ piety and safety in their errour: although, if 
w& have been blessed, in later times, with 
“ some superior light, there can be no reason 
“ for us, to retain their mistakes, but only to 
spare their memory. But, when the primitive 
“ Fathers took their impression, from the Scrip- 
“ ture history, concerning the first appointment 
“ of sacrifice; I believe that th^ derived it 
“ by reading, in this instance, with a candour 
“ and ingenuousness of mind which we should 
“ do well to imitate”*. 

This objection, here stated at large, is thought 
by Mr. Davison to be so important, that, ex- 
clusively of the passage which has just been 
cited, he either adduces it or refers to it no less 
♦ Inquiry, p. 146, 147. 
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than six several times: and, in the course of 
these several adductions or references, he takes 
occasion to intimate, that the system, reprobated 
by him on the score of its palpable novelty, 
FIRST sprang up in the age of the Puritans; 
that is to say, during the period (I suppose) 
of the seventeenth century*. 

The last-alleged fact, I mean the puritanical 
origin of the system, he states in a manner, 
which leaves no ambiguity in regard to what 
he deems the universal sentiments of the early 
ecclesiastical writers. 

" To return,” says he, “ to the opinion of 
the Fathers respecting the human institution 
of sacrijke ; their consent, in that opinion, 
" was not left unnoticed by Hammond. He 
“■ took his part with the primitive, against the 
modern and puritan, doctrine: and the rise 
of sacrifce was an exemplification of the more 
“ recent subject in dispute, concerning Will- 
“ worship. ■ Abel’s oblation, which the Fathers 
generally observe not to have been by any pre- 
cept from God, was a precedent to him, both 
in the instance of the rit^ and in the primi- 
“ five authority” f . 

* Inquiry, p. 2, 7, 34, 38, 190, 192. 
t Inquiry, p. 192. Hammond’s Works, vol. i. p. 237. 
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Prom the present passage, combined with 
Mr. Davison’s other statements, I conclude him 
to enounce, as setting forth undoubted matters 
of fact, the two following positions : that The 
Fathers universally taught the mere human 
institution of 'primitive patriarchal sacrifice; and 
that The notion of its divine institution originated', 
at a very late period, xoith same fantastical inno- 
vating speculatists among the modern Puritans. 

These two positions I understand Mr. Davison 
to maintain: and each of these two positions 
I undertake to controvert. 

I. As the vouchers for his opinion, relative 
to the CONSENT of the Fathers touching the human 
institution of primitive 'patriarchal sacrifice, Mt. 
Davison refers to Spencer and Outram *. 

I have carefully followed him to both those 
eminent writers: but, certainly, I have expe- 
rienced no small measure of surprise and dis- 
appointment, ... . 

Mr. Davison refers to them, as. bringing full 
and complete evidence, that The Fathers univer- 
sally taught the mere huMaN oiigin of primitive 
patriarchal sacrifice; and, upon the strength of 

* Inquiry, p. 190, 191. Outran, de bacrif. lib. i. c. 1. 
§ VI. p. 7—11. Spencer, de Leg. Heb. 'Rit. lib.- iii. dissert. 
S. cap. 1. sect; g. vcd. ii. p. IgS— 125. Hag. Comit. If 86. 
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this full and complete evidence, he pronounces, 
that The notion of its divine origin is a mere 
MODERN figment, excogitated in the presumptuous^ 
spectdative age of innovating Purita7iim. 

But what is the evidence, which Spencer and 
Outram really adduce? In good sooth, they 
jointly bring forward no more than four -of the 
e^ri 5 > ecclesiastical writers, who venture ex- 
plicitly or implicatively to assert the human 
origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice. 

The four early writers, thus produced by 
them, are, Justin Martyr; John Chrysostom; 
the ancient unknown author of Questiom and 
Answers to the Orthodox, a production which is 
commonly printed with the works of Justin Mar- 
tyr; and the writer of the work denominated 
Apostolical Constitutions. 

Of the four early theologians, thus adduced 
by Spencer and Outram, the three last are posi- 
tive and explicit in their assertion: while, of 
the first, Justin Martyr to wit, we gather the 
sentiments, rather by implication, than in conse- 
quence of any direct ^avowal. As circumcision, 
says he, • commenced from Abraham : so the sab- 
bath, and SACRIFICES, and oblations, and festivals, 
commenced from Moses. Thus speaks Justin : 
and, thougli he does hot express himself with the 
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absolute precision of the others ; yet, since he 
intimates, that the observance of the sabbath 
and the rite of sacrifice originated, as matters of 
religious obligation, from the Hebrew legislator, 
I readily allow, that, by necessary implication, 
he makes patriarchal sacrifice to be of human 
origin. 

Through the joint medium, therefore, of Ou- 
tram and of Spencer, precisely four of the early 
ecclesiastical writers are adduced by Mr. Da- 
vison, for the purpose of establishing the large 
assertion, that The Fathers unanimously main- 
tcdned and taught the mere human origin of pri- 
mitive patriarchal sacrifice. 

With respect to myself individually, as I 
claim not to have accomplished the mighty task 
of perusing the works of all the old ecclesiastical 
writers, I will certainly not venture to say, that 
no more than four maintain such an opinion: 
but this I will say, that no more than four have 
been mediately adduced by Mr. Davison in sup- 
port of his very extensive asseveration. 

1. The person, who turns to Spencer and 
Outrara according to Mr. Davison’s reference, 
will perhaps, upon a rapid inspection of their 
pages, be surprised, that I should limit his wit- 
nesses to the number four : but, if that person 
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will take the trouble to consider the case some- 
what more attentively, he will, I believe, find me 
perfectly correct. 

Unless I labour under a complete misappre- 
hension, the true state of the matter may be laid 
down in manner following. 

Outram cites at large Chrysostom and the 
author of Questions and Answers to the Orthodox, 
as directly asserting, what doubtless they do 
directly assert, the human institution of primitive 
patriarchal sacrifice: while, to Justin Martyr, 
Irenseus, TertuUian, Theodoret, and Cyril of 
Alexandria, he only refers, as intimating, . that 
God introduced the rite of sacrijice into the Law, 
because the people had been accustomed to such a 
mode of worship in Egypt *. 

Thus writes Outram : but Spencer’s citations 
or references are all professedly made for the 
purpose of establishing, not the former, but the 
latter, of these two positions f . His object is to 

* Outram. de Sacrif. lib. i. c. 1. § yi, p. 7, 8. 

t In the concluding chapter, indeed, of his Dissertation on 
the Principle and Origin of Sacrifice, Dr. Spencer contends, 
though with some degree of prudent hesitation, that The 
patriarchs offered sacrifice^ ordy through the impulse of a 
*£jLS!iEov% piety ^ and not in consequence of any divine 
tion : but the various passages from the Fathers, which he 
cites or refers to in the first chapter of his dissertation, and 
to which Mr. Davison remands us as his authority, are ad* 
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sh&w, that The rite of sacrifice was aliopted into 
the haw of Moses through condescension to the 
weakness of the people, who, having been fami- 
liarised to it in Egypt, would have been dissatisjied 
without itj and who, if not allowed to sacrifice to 
Ood, would have been .tempted to sacrijke to the 
demon-gods of Paganism : and, for this purpose, 
he cites at large Justin Martyr, Origen,- Ter- 
tullian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and Epiphahius of Salamis ; while he 
contents himself with referring to Irenseus, Je- 
rome, Procopius, Eucherius, Anastasius, and 
the author of the Apostolic Constitutions whom he 

duced only' to sliew, tlxat Sacrijice vm made an ordinance of 
the Mosaic Laiv, because the people had been accustomed to it 
in Egypt^ a7id because, if not permitted to sacrifice to God, they 
would he tempted to sacrifice to demons. 

When Dr. Spencer, in his concluding chapter, would 
establish the distinct position, that Sacrifice was not a pri^ 
mitive diVine institution ; he then asserts, I allow, that This 
position mag be defended by the testimony of almost aU,the 
ancient Fathers, Yet, iA proof oi his large assertioh, though 
not quite so large as that of Mr. Davison, he actually brings 
forward no more than THiinE witnesses : namely, John Chry- 
sostom, the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, and the 
author of Questions and Ansioers to the Orthodox in the 
Works of Justin Mdrtyr. 

« He might have added yet a foubth ydtness, Justin Martyr 
himself : but, in this chapter, he Omits him, confiding the 
proof of his assertion to three witnesses only. Compare 
Spencer, de X-eg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. cap. 1* sect; 
% with Ibid, cap. 4. sect 1. 
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elsewhere quotes in full *, and who (I readily 
admit) is direct to Mr. Davison’s purpose f . 

Now these writers certainly vouch for the 
opinion which Spencer wished to establish ; and 
JOUR, out of the entire number cited by him- 
Sself and Outraih, incidentally maintain also the 
HUMAN origin of primitive jjatriarchal sacrifce: 
but, so far at least as I haveTiad an opportunity 
of examining, With the exception of those four, 
they say nothing in favour of the special opinion 
which Mr. Davison has undertaken to advocate. 
They are .silent^ as to the human origin of pri- 
mitive patriarchal sacrifice: they merely say, 
whether truly or falsely, that The rite of sacrifice 
was introduced into the Law of Moses through 
God's condescettsiSn to the Egyptianising weakness 
bf thepeople. 

2. If may be urged, however, that, in saying 
this, they virtually at least deny the divine origin 
of primitive patriarchal sacrifice, and thence that 
they virtually at least teach its mere human 
Origin. 

Such is the aspect, under which Dr. Outram 


V ?? Spencer, de Leg. HeT). Rit. lib. iii. dissert, 2. cap. 4.- 
sect 1,. vol. u, p. 147. ^ 

' t liiid'. lit), iii. dessert. 2 . cap. 1. Sect. 3. vol. ii. p. 133—' 

126 s' 
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would view the question: and such, as I con- 
clude from his reference, is the opinion also of 
Mr. Davison, 

TJi& Fathers, says Dr. Outram, would never 
have intimated, that the rite of sacrifice was intro- 
duced into the Law through God’s condescension to 
the Egyptianism of the Israelites, lutd th^ believed 
that it was divinely instituted from the v&ry foun-' 
dation of the world. For it could not have escaped 
thdr notice, that, if God Juid first eryoined the rite 
of sacrifice upon the parents of the human race, he 
might, without any reference to the practice of 
Egypt, have similarly enjoined it upon the Israelites 
at the epoch of their exodus *. 

Of this estimate, I more than doubt the cor- 
rectness. An assertion, be it right or be it 
wrong, that Sacrifice was introduced into the Law 
through condescension to the Egyptianism of the 
people, affords no legitimate proof, that the per- 
son, who hazarded the assertion, held the mere 
HUMAN origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice. 
Such a person could not but have known, that the 
rite of sacrifice existed anterior to the rise of 
pagan idolatry. Hence his notion, that The rite 
was condescensively adopted into the Law from the 
Paganism of Egypt, leaves the question, as to 
• See Outram. de Sacrif. lib. i. cap. 1. § w. p. 8, 9, 
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the primitive origin of sacrifice, entirely open. 
Paganism, which is nothing else than corrupted 
Patriarchism, certainly invented not the rite. On 
the contrary. Paganism, whether in Egypt or 
elsewhere, merely borrowed the rite from pure 
Patriarchism, which cdreadp possessed it:' and, 
unless a writer explicitly declares such to be his 
opinion, we are not warranted in concluding that 
he held the human origin of primitive patriarchal 
sacrifice, simply because he imagined sacrifice to 
have been immediately adopted into the Law 
from the practice of Paganism, through conde- 
scension to the superstitious weakness of the 
people. 

In reality, some of those very Fathers, who 
are adduced as supposing that sacrifice was 
adopted into the Law from the ritiial of Egypt, 
hold language, notwithstanding, which, if it does 
not absolutely demonstrate, certainly seems to 
import, that they believed its primitive divine 
institution. Thus, according to Cyril of Alex- 
andria, God accepted the sacrifice of Abel and re- 
jected the sacrifice of Cain, because it was fitting, 
that posterity should learn from those, with whom 
the ordinance commenced, now they might beame- 

LESSLY OFFER UNTO GOD HIS MEET AND DDE HO- 
NOURS ; a sentiment, which does not seem very 
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consistent with the notion of the mere human 
origin of primitive sacrifice *, And fhuSj accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, all preceding sacrifices, those 
consequently under Patriarchism as well as 
those under the Law, were accomplished caid 
PERFECTED in the one sacrifice of Christ: lan- 
guage, which could not possibly have been held, 
as Mr. Davison himself must allow, unless EpL 
phanius had maintained the typically prophetic 
character, and thence (by a necessary conse- 
quence) the DIVINE institution, of primitive sacri- 
fice under the Patriarchal Dispensation f . 

On this pointy Dr. Spencer has judged more 
correctly than Dr. Outram. He adduces not 
the alleged mutuation of sacrifice from the ritual of 
Egypt, as affording any proof of its primitive 
HUMAN origin : and, accordingly, though the 
matter has been overlooked by Mr. Davison, he 
effectively intimates, that no such proof can be 
legitimately deduced from such alleged mutua- 
tion. His intimation is conveyed in manner 
following. 

The custom of sacnficial feasts he would derive 
to the Israelites, immediately indeed from the 

* Cyril. Alex. cont. Julian, lib. iii. p. 103. Lips. 1696. 

f Epipb. cont. Haer. lib. i. hser. 42. ex epist. i. ad Co-r 
rinth. See Davison’s Inquiry, pp. 3 ^ 4. 
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Egyptian$, but ultimately from the patriarchs and 
the institutes of our common parents *. Now, 
if this were the case with sacrificial feasts, it 
must also have been the case with sacrifices 
themselves ; inasmuch as the sacrifice could not 
but have preceded the sacrificial feast upon the 
slaughtered victim : and, then, the question will 
still remain open, as to the true origin of primi- 
tive sacrifice. 

Again, therefore, I am compelled to say, that 
Mr. Davison’s large assertion rests exclusively 
upon FOUR adduced witnesses. Very possibly 
a greater number of witnesses may be in exist- 
ence but FOUR is the precise number actually 
adduced by Mr. Davison. • 

3, Though I boast not of any very extensive 
converse with the early Fathers of the Church 5 
yet the peremptory boldness of Mr. Davison’s 
asseveration, having stirred up my curiosity, 
prompted me to examine into the rbatter so far 
as my limited opportunities of examination would 
permit; and, certainly, truth requires me to 
state, that my investigation is in no wise favour- 
able to the asseveration before us. 

Exclusive of the four witnesses mediately ad- 

* Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Bit. lib, iii. dissert. 1. cap. 7 
vol. ii. p. so: 
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daced by Mr. Davison from Outram and Spencer, 
I have scrutinised, according to the measure of 
my opportunities, some fifteen or sixteen of the 
early Christian Fathers. 

Out of this number, about one half eitter not 
at all upon the topic of sacrifice : and, as for the 
other half, though they doubtless enUr upon it ; 
yet, with the exception of three individuals, they 
are silent respecting the character of its primeval 
origination. So far as I have observed, their fa- 
vourite line of discussion is the worthlessness of 
car7ial sacrifice, when placed in contradistinction 
to the spiritual sacrifice of praise and prayer and 
thanksgiving and holiness. On this subject, they 
copiously expatiate: but, whether they thus 
expatiate, or whether incidentally they little more 
than simply mention sacrifice, still they say 
nothing as to its primitive origination. With the 
exception of the three individuals already hinted 
at, unless indeed Jerome be deemed a fourth 
exception, they leave the question agitated be- 
tween Mr. Davison and myself, entirely open*. 

* The statement of Jerome is so loosely worded, that it 
may well be thought a sort of debateable ground. 

He tells us, that Abel, under the influence of that law, 
•which is mentioned in Rom. ii. 14 , 15 , and which he de- 
scribes as being common to all mankind, acceptably devoted 
his sacrifice to the Lord. 
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It seems, in truth, never once to have occurred 
to them: and, what is not a little remarkable, 
even the discussion of the first-recorded sacrifice 
does not tempt them to any greater degree of 
communicativeness. We have a singular in- 
stance of this somewhat provoking taciturnity 
in the writings of the later Cyril. Through 
well nigh seven ample folio pages, the Emperor 
Julian, and his posthumous antagonist the learned 

Hence it might seem, that, in the opinion of Jerome, 
Abel sacrificed, not in pursuance of any divine command^ but 
solely through the guidance of what is called the law of 
nature. 

Yet, under the self-same law as that by which Abel 
sacrificed, he places all those who lived from Adam to 
Moses : among whom he specially enumerates Abel himself, 
and Enoch, and Noah, and Melchizedek, and Abraham, and 
Lot, and Isaac, and Jacob. Now these persons, as we learn 
from the scriptural history, did not lire under any unre^ 
vealed law of nature : but, on the contrary, they had per- 
petual communications with God under that Dispensation, 
which we style Patriarchal ; and, accordingly, they are 
declared by the Apostle to the Hebrews to have dl obtained 
a good report through faith in divine revelation. 

Hence, conversely, it might seem, that, in the opinion of 
Jerome, Abel sacrificed, not with any officious spontaneous- 
ness, but under the dictate of that divine unwritten law 
which constituted the basis of ancient Patriarchism. 

Where a writer expresses himself thus vaguely, it were 
idle to cite him on either side of the question. It is, how- 
ever, not improbable, that Jerome thought with Mr. Da- 
vison. At all events, I freely tender the learned Father to 
his acceptance, if his cause may thence receive any ac- 
cession of strength. See Hieron. ad Demetriad. de Virgin, 
epist.i. Oper. vol. ix* p. 2. Colon. Agrip, 16 Id. 

T 
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Patriarch of Alexandria, strenuously dispute 
upon the sacrifice of Cain and Abel. Yet, 
extraordinary as it may appear to our restless 
and inquisitive age, neither the Emperor nor 
the Prelate touches upon the origin of the rite. 
As if by common consent, they leave it an 
entirely open question. Whether that origin were 

HUMAN or DIVINE*. 

I beg to repeat, that I speak only so far 
as my own personal examination has extended. 
Of the many early ecclesiastical writers, to 
whom I have had no access, and whom therefore 
I have not consulted, the whole may very pos- 
sibly agree in opinion with Mr. Davison. Where 
I fireely confess my involuntary ignorance, I can 
give no specific statement. Yet, at all events, 
by a sufficiently simple process, I have con- 
siderably diminished the largeness of his asser- 
tion. Mr. Davison gives us to understand, that 
The early Fathers are unanimous in maintaining 
the HUMAN origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice. 
Now a mcgority, indeed, of the early Fathers, 
for any thing at least that I can assert to the 
contrary, may possibly maintain #^6 human origin 
of primitive sacrifice: but, most assuredly, no 


* Cyril. Ales. cont. Julian, lib. s, p. 343—350. 
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$uch opinion is universally maintained by those 
venerable and interesting ecclesiastics. 

11. As Mr. Davison’s first position was, that 
The Fathers unanimously maintained the human 
origin of primitive patriarchal sacrifice: so his 
second position was, that The notion of its divine 
origin was not more ancient than the age of 
Puritanism. Hence, consistently, he styles the 
tenet of its human. origin the primitive doctrine: 
while he brands the tenet of its divine origin 
with the somewhat disparaging appellation of 
the MODERN and puritan doctrine*. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of the antiquity or the novelty 
of this latter tenet is plainly reduced to a mere 
question of fact. 

Now, if we simply view the question' before 
us as a , question of fact, it will very soon be 
decided against Mr. Davison. 

Ahel, says Philo the Jew, who flourished in 
the first century of the Christian era: Ahel 
brought Tieither the same oblation as Cain, nor 
m the same manner : but, histead of things inani-^ 
mate, he, brought things animate; and,, instead 
of later and secoTidary products, he brought the 
older and the first : For he offered up sacrifice, 


* Inquiry, p. 193. 
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from the frstlings of his flock and from their fat, 

ACCORDING TO THE MOST HOLY COMMAND *. 

This most holy command, Philo tells us, was 
that which was afterward enjoined upon the 
Israelites at the time of the exodus : but, since 
he pronounces that Abel sacrificed according to 
it, he thence distinctly intimates, that it had 
subsisted from the beginning, and that its 
occurrence in the Law is a mere repetition of 
the original precept f. 

Thus speaks Philo in the first century : let 
Mr. Davison, however, have tlie advantage of 
being understood to intimate only, that the Pu- 
ritans of the seventeenth century were the earliest 
among Christmis who maintained the divine 
institution of primitive patriarchal sacrifice. I am 
quite willing to meet him even upon this much 
lower ground. For, to determine the question 
now before us, I reserved the three exceptions 
to which I have recently alluded. 

1. My first exception is the great Augustine 
of Hippo, one of the most eminent of the Latin 


* “A/SsX Ss avra avrs xvrci, ovrs rov adrov vpoTtov' 

aXXa avTi spc-J/yX®} »VT» U vsurepeov Kal hurepslav 

•Jipsa^vrspa. xai icpSrix.— Axo yap rSv ■Xpuroroxuy ray 
Vpo^arcay avrov, xai dm ray arsdrm avrav (pviai rm 6vriay 

KATA TO TEPOTATON AIATAFMA. 
Phil. Jud. de Sacrif. Abel, et Cain. Oper. p. 145 . 
t Ibid. p. 145 . Exod. xiii. 11 — 13 . 
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Fathers, and a special luminary of the fourth 
century. 

Respecting sacrijices, says this mighty theolo- 
gian, the Pagan can object nothing to me except 
what he may dee^n the imomistency, that we cen- 
sure sacrijices as conducted by those of his own 
religious ptinciples, notwithstanding that we read 
in our ancient canonical books, how god com' 

HANDED SACRIFICES TO BE OFFERED TO HIMSELF. 
Here then, treating somewhat more largely concern- 
ing true sacrijice, I will endeavour to demonstrate^ 
that it is not due except to the one true God. 

This true sacrijice, the true priest, who is the 
mediator between God and man, offered unto God: 
of which sacrijice, it was needful, that the pro- 
missory figures should be celebrated in ammal vic- 
tims, on account of the commendation of his future 
flesh and blood. For, through that one victim, 
the s'cmission of sins, contracted from flesh and 
blood which cannot possess the kingdom of God, 
was in due time to be effected: because the same 
substance of the body shall be changed into a celes- 
tial quality; a matter indicated by the me of fire 
in sacrifice, swallowing up ( as it were ) death in 
victory. 

Novo these things were rightly celebrated among 
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that people, whose kingdom and whose priesthood 
icere a standing prophecy of the future King and 
Priest, to govern and to consecrate the faithful 
in all nations, and to introduce them into the king- 
dom of heaven and into the holy assembly of the 
angels for life eternal. 

Of this true sacrifice, then, as the Hebrews cele- 
brated the religious predictive intimations, so did 
the Pagans celebrate certain sacrilegious imitations : 
because, as the Apostle speaks. What the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to God. 

For the prophetic immolation op blood, 
testifying, prom the very commencement of 
the hitman rack, the fitture passion op the 

MEDIATOR, IS A MATTER OF DEEP ANTIQUITY : 
INASMUCH AS ABEL IS POUND, IN HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
TO HAVE BEEN THE FIRST, WHO OFFERED UP THIS 
PROPHETIC IMMOLATION. 

Hence it is no martel, if the fallen angels, of 
pihom the two special vices are pride and falsehood, 
flitting through the air, exacted from their worship- 
pers, by whom, they wished to be esteemed Gods, 
that service, which they knew was justly due to the 
true God alone. 

Sacrifice, therefore, sufliciently shews to whom it 
is due, not only when the true god justly com- 
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HANDS IT, hut even when a false god proudly exacts 
it*.. 

In his own proper words, I have suffered 
Augustine to state his own sentiments ; that so 

* Be sacrificiis vero, nihil aliud mihi Paganus objiceret, 
nisi cur apud eos ilia reprehendamus, cam, in nostris vete- 
ribus libris, talia sibi deus noster jussisse legebbtdb 
OPFERRI. Hie ego, de vero sacrificio latius fortasse disse- 
rens, demonstrarem id non deberi nisi uni vero Deo, quod 
unus ei verus sacerdos obtulit, mediator Dei et hominum, 
cujus sacrificii promissivas figuras in victimis animaliutn 
celebrari oportebat, propter commendationem futures carnis 
et sanguinis : per quam unam victimam fieret remiss io 
peccatorum de came et sanguine contractorum, quae regnum 
Dei non possidebunt : quia eadem substantia corporis in 
coelestem commutabitur qualitatem; quod ignis in sacri- 
ficio significabat, velut absorbens mortem in victoriam. 

In eo autem populo hsec rite celeb rata sunt, cujus et 
regnum et sacerdotium prophetia erat venturi regis et sacer- 
dotis, ad regendos et consecrandos fideles in omnibus genti- 
bus, et introducendos* in regnum coelorum et sacrarium 
angelorum ad vitam seternam. 

Hujus itaque veri sacrificii sicut religiosa praedicamenta 
Hebraei celebraverint, ita sacrilega imitamenta Pagani : 
quoniam, qucB immolant gentes, ait Apostolus, deemoniis im^- 
molant et non Deo. Antiqua enim res est prjejnunciativa 

IMBTOLATIO SANGUINIS, PUTURAM FASSIONEM MEDIATORIS AB 
INITIO GENERIS HUMANI TESTIFICANS : HANG ENIM PRIMUS 
ABEL OBTULISSE IN SAORIS LITERIS INVENITUR. Non igitur 
mirum est, si preevaricatores angeli, quorum duo maxima 
vitia sunt superbia atque fallacia, per hunc aerem voli- 
tantes, quod uni vero Deo deberi noverant, hoc sibi a suis 
cultoribus exegerunt a quibus dii putari voluenmt. 

Sacrificium ergo, non solum cum juste imperat verus 
DEUS, sed etiam cum superbe exigit falsus Deus, satis osten- 
dit cui debeatur. August, cont Faust. Manich, lib, xxii. q. 
17. Oper. yol. vi. p. 145. Colon. Agrip. 1616. 
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each person may freely and fairly judge, as to 
the opinion of that eminent Father. With re- 
spect to myself, I certainly understand the 
learned Bishop of Hippo to maintain^ most 
clearly and most decidedly, the identical tenet 
which I have undertaken to defend against the 
speculations of Mr. Davison. 

(1.) The alone true eflScacious sacrifice, he re- 
marks, is the sacrifice of Christ the Mediator, 
ofiered up to God by himself the great and 
eternal High Priest. 

But, of this sacrifice, all the animal victims 
under the Law of Moses were promissory figures 
or predictive intimations. 

Yet we are not rashly to imagine, that typical 
sacrificial prophecy began with the Levitical Dis- 
pensation ; on the contrary, says Augustine, The 
PHOPiiETic immolation of blood, testfying, prom 

THE VERY COMMENCEMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE, the 

future passion of the Mediator, is a matter of deep 
antiquity; inasmuch as Abel is found, in Holy 
Scripture, to have been the first, who offered up 

THIS PROPHETIC IMMOLATION. 

The sacrifice of Abel, therefore, in the judg- 
ment of Augustine, was precisely of the same 
class or character, as the typical or prophetic 
sin-offerings under the Law, Each, alikis, pre- 
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dieted and attested the future passion of the Me- 
diator. 

But^ as Mr. Davison himself most justly re- 
marks, it is, in the very nature of things, im- 
possible, that primitive patriarchal sacrifice could 
have been a prophetic ti/pe, unless it were of 
DIVINE institution. For, “ if its divine institu- 
“ iion be taken away, the rite thereby forfeits 
“ its PROPHETIC character : it becomes simply a 
“ branch of the primitive religion ; in which re- 
“ duced idea of it, however it might express 
“ the inety of the worshipper, it cannot be 
“ reckoned among the Typic.AL signatures of 
“ Christianity*.” 

Hence, as Augustine maintained the prophetic 
character of Abel’s sacrifice, precisely in the 
same manner as he maintained the prophetic 
character of the levitical sin-offerings : he must 
clearly, on Mr. Davison’s own very rational 
principle, have maintained also, by a necessary 
consequence, the divine institution of primitive 
patriarchal sacrifice. 

(2.) Accordingly, he does not leave us merely 
to infer that such was his opinion, however 
inevitable the inference would be: he tells us 


* Inquiry, p. 3. 
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explicitly, that god commanded sacrifices to be 

OFFERED TO HIMSELF. 

Now the context forbids us to confine this 
declaration to the sacrifices under the Mosaic 
Law. Any attempt thus to cramp a declaration, 
which occurs (be it observed) both at the com- 
mencement and at the close of his argument, to 
the sacrifices under the Law ; any attempt thus 
gratuitously to cramp it will make the entire 
passage manifestly inconsistent. For, if, in the 
judgment of Augustine, sacrifice were divinely 
instituted, for the first time, under the Mosaic 
Law: it is clear, that, in his judgment also, the 
sacrifice of Abel could not have been a pro- 
phetic immolation. And, again, if, in his judg- 
ment, PROPHETIC or TYPICAL Sacrifice were first 
divinely instituted through the instrumentality 
of Moses : it is equally clear, that, in his judg- 
ment also, sacrifice, under this precise aspect 
of its PROPHETIC or TYPICAL character, could not 
have been, what yet he declares it to be, a 
matter of such deep antiquity that it had ex- 
isted from the very commencement of the human 
race. 

Thus indisputable is it, that an opinion, the 
rise of which has been vituperatively ascribed 
to the mere modem age of Puritanism, was, in 
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truth, maintained by Augustine of Hippo not 
less early than the fourth century. 

2. My second exception is the mighty Atha- 
nasius, one of the most eminent of the Greek 
Fathers, and another splendid luminary of the 
same fourth age fruitful as it was in learning 
and talent. 

The saints, he remarks, those real heralds of 
the truth, agree with one another, and vary not 
among themselves. For, though they were born 
at different times ; yet, being the prophets of the 
one true God and the harmonmis evangelists of the 
one same word, they mutually tend to one and the 
same purpose. 

What Moses taught, those things his predecessor 
Abraham had preserved : and, what Abraham had 
preserved, with those things Noah and Enoch were 
well acquainted ; for they made a distinction 

BETWEEN THE CLEAN AND THE UNCLEAN, and Were 

acceptable to the Deity. 

Thus also, in like manner, Abel bore testimony. 
For he knew what he had learned from Adam : 
and ADAM himself taught only WHAT HH HAD 
PREVIOUSLY LEARNED FROM THE LORD. 

Accordingly, the same hord, at the end of the 
ages, having come into the world for the abolition 
of sin, declared: I give you not a new command- 
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ment, but mi ancient commandment which ye hate 
heard from the beginning *. 

In this passage, I readily allow, there is no 
precise mention of sacrifice itself : but, both the 
general drift of the argument, and the peculiarity 
of the language employed, compel us, I think, to 
admit, that Athanasius had specially in his eye 
the TYPICAL or prophetic rite of expiatory ob- 
lation. 

(1.) According to this illustrious Father of 
the early Greek Church, the whole scheme of 
the Gospel, at least in its grand outline, was 
uniformly known, and traditionally inculcated, 
from the very beginning. 

The saints, says he, those real heralds of the 
truth, agree with one another, and vary not among 
themselves. For, though they were born at differ- 

* ^5 ayiQi^ xacl ra) ovn r^s <xXvi9si<xs ytinpvKB^^ ctXX.o'jXofS' 

T£ (TViJi.(pmovmy jcai ou ^icc(pipovroci vpos' Ixvrovs, El yap 
xtju ’Siapipoif xpovois ysyovaffiv^ ’aXX* sis ravrov oc'KK^ois 
hplJi.u<5iT ivo5“ %vrss rov @sov iFpoip^rai^ kou rov avrov (it/pc- 
(peams \ijar/y€Kil^oy!iSVOi Xoyoy, 'A' yoCv IS/lcoAs s^iiccayts^ 
s^vKacrrsy* a ^A^paaf/. s(pvXarrs^ Towroc 

N»€ xal .*Eycd'p(; syhotxTKoyy AIAKPIN0NTE2 . KA- 
©APA KAI^^AKAQAPTA, Tcal svdpsaroi yivoptsyot rw 
©ew. Kai yap xai^ A^sX ovTus sf/.apTvp'nasv^ sifKsrafASMOS 

ravra &nsp f/^Buyano rov^A^ayL^ TOT KAI ’ATTOT 
MA©0NT02 *AnO KTPIOT. ^'05^ xcci, ggri <7i;v- 

rsXEips TqJv aluym sXBofV sis aSiryjffiv r^s ayiapriocs^ sXsysv 
svroXm xatv^v vytXv^ dXX* svroXriy KoCkotiips m 

wi^trars dm dpy^s, Athan. Synod. Nicen. cont. Hser. 
Arian. decret. Oper* vdL i. p. 403, Cpn^^I, )000» 
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ent times ; yet, being the prophets of the one true 
God and the harmonious evangelists of the one 
same word, they mutually tend to one and the same 
purpose. 

Thus speaks Athanasius : but his assertion is 
untrue, if the very peinciple of the Gospel, 
“ the very essence of the Christian Faith,” (as 
Mr. Davison speaks *,) the all-important doc- 
trine of an atonement by expiatory sacrifice, were 
totcdly unknown to the patriarchal saints who 
flourished anterior to the time of Moses. For, 
if the patriarchal saints were ignokant of the 
very first principle of the Gospel, I see not, how 
the saints in all ages can be said to have agreed 
with one another, and not to have varied among 
themselves. 

Certainly, in that case, since the patriarchal 
saints must have held and taught the doctrine of 
a reconciliation with God exclusively of the 
hitherto unrevealed principle of an atonement, and 
since the saints in all ages since the time' of 
Moses have constantly held and taught the doc- 
trine of a reconciliation with God avowedly on the 
7WW revealed principle of an atonement ; the patri- 
archal saints, and the succeeding saints whether 
under the Law or under the Gospel,' cannot have 

* Inquiry, p. 1®(>. 
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been (as Athanasius asserts them to have been) 
harmonious evangelists of the one same word, can.^ 
not have mutually tended to one and the same pur- 
pose. 

■ (2.) Thus evidently does the general drift of 
the argument shew, that Athanasius, in holding 
the PEiMiTiVE EXISTENCE of the principle of an 
atonement, held also the divine institution of 
primeval expiatory sacrifice. But the matter, I 
apprehend, is put out of all doubt by the pecu- 
liarity of the language which he has employed. 

The circumstance, which he specially insists 
upon as handed down by the early patriarchs 
from the original teaching of Adam by the Lord 
Mmself, is the SetmcHon between the clean and 

the UNCLEAN. 

Now the Greek words, here used by Athana- 
sius to express the clean and the unclean, are 
precisely the same as those which are used by 
the Seventy to describe fAe sacrijmdly Clbam 
a«d UNCLEAN animals preserved by Noah in the 
ark* i and, that he alluded both to this transac* 

* Gen. vii. 2, 3, 8. The Greek words, used by Athana- 
sins, are xaQacpa and diui^cLprccz the Greek words, used by 
l^ie Seventy, are xaBapd and xaBapd, Compare Acts x. 
14, and Levit. xi. 4, s, 7, in the Greek. Athanajsius 
ascribes to Noah and Enoch and the early patriarchs, in a 
dir^ line from God’s own original teaching, that identical 
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tion and to Noah’s subsequent sacrifice of every 
CLEAN beast and of every clean fowl^ there can, 
be no reasonable doubt ; for he says, that a dis- 
tinction between the clean and the unclean was 
made by Noah and Enoch, agreeably to the pre- 
vious testimony of Abel, and in accordance with, 
the yet earlier lessons which Adam had received 
from the Lord himsef*. 

Such being the case, Athanasius clearly 
ascribes, to the Lord’s own institution, the sacri- 
ficial distinction of animals into the two classes of 
the clean and the unclean. 

Whence, by an inevitable consequence, he, 
pronounces, that the Lord himself ordained the 
rite of animal expiatory sacrifice from the very 
beginnings For thus runs his statement, 

Moses, if Athanasius be correct in his opinion, 
taught what Abraham had preserved ; and Abra-< 
ham taught that sacrificud distinction between the, 
CLEAN and the unclean, which Moses afterward 
enforced, and which he himself through the 
channel of his patriarchal ancestors had tradi- 
tionally learned from Noah and Enoch, But 


difitiiaictioil between the clean and the unclean, which 
affcerwiprd made eo promment a feature in the Law. Com- 
pare the clause in Athanasius with Leyit. xl. 47. 

♦ Cren, yiiii 20 . 
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Noah and Enoch taught nothing new. To what 
th^ taught, Abel, in his primitive sacrificial 
devotement of a clean animal, had borne his 
testimony: the knowledge of Abel, as to the 
fitaess of such a distinction, was derived from 
Adam : the knowledge op adam was derived 
phom: the Lord. 

3. My third exception is Eusebius of Cesarfea, 
who still flourished in the same fourth century, 
and who was one of the most extensively learned 

the Greek Fathers. 

The Hebrew Scripture teaches us, says he, that 
the first race of men, in the very earliest consiitu- 
of social life, honoured the Deity with animal 
For it speaks in manner following. 

Now it came to pass <fter certain days, that 
Cktm brought of the fruit of the earth an offering 
ia tie Lord: and Abel also brought of thefirst- 
of his flock. And God had respect to Abel 
to Ms gifts : but to Cain and to his offerings 


you may learn, that he, piho sacrificed 
is dedared to be more acceptable, than he 
brought unto God an offering from the earth, 
immediately devoted, of all the clean 
gnd of all the clean birds, burnt-offerings 
T : and the Lord smelled a savour of 
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sweetness. Abraham^ inoreover, ii recorded to 
have sacrificed. So that, according to the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture, ammal sacrifice was first 
of all thought of by the ancient lovers of God. 

But the principle of this I reckon to have been, 
neither purely accidental, nor a matter op 
mere human invention : I rather deem it to have 
been suggested through a divine contrivance. 
For, when thSy saw (inasmuch as they were pious 
in their manners, and closely conversant with God, 
and enlightened in their souls by the divine Spirit J, 
that for the purification cf their mortal offences 
they had need of great service ; they thought, that 
to the lord of animal life there was justly due a 
ransom of their salvation. Hence, having nothing 
to devote which was better and more honourable 
than their own life, instead of this they brought a 
sacrifice of irrational animals, offering up their lives 
in the place of their own. — Now this matter is most 
clearly indicated by Moses, when he says: The 
If 6 of all flesh is the blood thereof; and I have 
given to you the blood upon the altar, to make 
atonement for your sins. Thus distinctly does he 
teach, that the blood of slaughtered animals makes 
(fionememt for the life of man. — So long, therfore, 
as the better and the great and the God-befitting 
sacrifice was not yet present to men, it was their 

V 
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DUTY, hy animal sacrifice^ to offer unto the Lord a 
ramom, life for life^ of their own life and proper 
nature. 

Thus also did those ancient lovers of God, 
having previously learned through the divine 
SPIRIT, that a certain venerable and great victim^ 
a victim really acceptable unto God, would at length 
come to meji ; a victim, which should be the pfUrU 
fer qf the whole world ; a victim, of which they, 
being prophets and typically exhibiting what was 
about to come to pass, rightly appointed animal 
victims to be symbols. But this was the Christ of 
God, whose advent among men, and whose sacri- 
ficial devotem^nt like sheep on behalf of the whole 
human race, were from old time predicted 

* Toyr yaproi Ttpcu'Tovs evQvs ysvofMivov^ dvOpu^ov^, 
(jvardasi rov ^iov, Ovdoci^ rous dmo l^a/ajv 
'TO SeTov IffTopEi, Aiysi o?v’ Kat kyBviro ptsS* riy^ipots 
^veyKE Kaiv a^ro ray xczp^ojv rrjf yris^ Ovcriccv rco xai 

rveyxe xat dvros a^o rSnt ^poororoxcay rce/v ^po^drcay 
airrov, Kai etteTSev o ©Eos' cTri ’^A/SeX xom hit rots 
abrov' ^e Kalv xal rczis ^vaioLis avrov ov TTpoaia^sv. 

e7ri<yr->5ffsir, qjs ptaXXov o (^woQorriGiis dTTo^sxros 
E^roLi ^apd rov amo y^s mpocayotyoyra vd ©ew rdv Qvaiav, 
’NSe SreMis' dsro itxyrm rant xrmvuy rm yca&ocpciy, xal 
dTSo Trdvrav ruy '•jiHfJivm rSiy xoiQapcSy, avojveyxev oXox»p9rci arsis 
Im TO QvatoLarripioy* xxl dappayOvi KiJgtos' offpt^v shcu^iacs, 
*AxX« xa\ ^A^pxdfM 0v<7as dyxyiypxvrxi* "^Q>(Trs, xard rriV 
rds ^stas ypxC^s (A^rvpixy, itpdrw dirdyrm rriv 
Bvalxy imveyoTjffOxi TOI2 IIAAAI ©EO$IAE2L Toi- 
rot/ Toy XjoyifTfjioy dyovf^xi slvxi, oh TON TTXONTA 
’ANGPnniNnS KEKINHMENON, xxrd 
©EIAN S* ’Em N 01 AN ^wroj3ej3X>3/x^ov. *E?re*J7> ^dp 
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It would be difficult to find a more distinct and 
precise doctrinal statement, than that which is 
exhibited in the present very remarkable passage. 

Eusebius begins with those worshippers under 
the Patriarchal Dispensation, whom he calls the^ 
ancient lovers of Ood. These, from the very 
beginning, were accustomed to devote animal 
sacrifices, not through accident, not as a matter of 
mere kmtan invention ; but in consequence of a 
certain divine contrivance, which rendered the 

icopcov, ars tov rpoTTov ytcci 0£^ •TFpoff^Kstcttf/.hoi Qslep 

re IlvsviJiart rks ^s<pcariff^^hoi, pcsyaXrjy aproTs" 

Qspoc'jreiats sis dTSoKiOapaiv rm Qvtjra/v ^'Kviyt.yi.skml^a^rm^ 
\vrpov r^s ocvrcuv (jcornpla^s r^ kou ^co^s tcou -^vydins •^opriycp 
^pO(70(peiXsoQ»t ^yovvro. ’'Egrei'ra fjLVi^sv Kp^trrov xal 
repov r^s olxsiocs ’^vy^s KaOiepovv %%oyrss, d.vrl ravr'ns recjs 
riif rcSv dXoyoJV i^c&coy jrpou^jny'evtda:?, r^s' a^SSy 
dvrlyl^X^ ^pooxofjiil^oyrss — Tovro ^s auro Xst/Kora^rae 

wot; ^i(xaa(psT, Xsycyv* rtwsns capxos ai/rov Icrtv* 

xcxl sycu ^s^coxa vfjuv to aTpta Iwt rov ,Qu(Jiocarv)pioUf s^jXa- 
(sxstyQai TSspi ruy ap^aprtft/v vfAwV — '^(x<fws yap dvrl rUs 
a.yQpctJ7riv7js '4^vx^^ ro ro/v cr(payia^opt.EVCc;v alfjLos. (pTjtriy 

s^iXdcTxsffOai — pi/sv o^v to xpsTrroy oii^s to pciya 

xccl Tiptiov xat OsoTTpsTTBS (j(pdyiov icccp^v dvQpdi7i:ois, roiXs ^ia 
t^dcov Qvffta,is y^vrpot, r%s eai/T&Jv }^o)^s xou dyri^vx^ 

otKelas (p6(recos vpo(S'/ix6vrcas awo^iSovat XPHN tw ©e^. 
'fis- xacl EWpaTTov'OI nAAAI ©EOOIAEI2, oapovov ri 
xocL BsolpiXls xal pLiyoL IspsTov wore sis dvBpcoTSovs Tat 

©Eirit nNETMATl nPOEIAHOOTES,^ -rS ^2 

•TTavros xaBdfffm xofffJLOv, oS xad rd avi^^oXx ricus ewfTsXXerv 
adrohs 7epo<P'hrm <5vTas- x«t to p&sXXov ^(TBffQat frporvfpav{4.eyovs 
^Ot/Tos" 5” 0 x^KFTos rov ©EoS, oivouBev EK escxXictSnf 

p^povwv ^^giv eis- dbBpdj^jtovs, xal •Ttpofidrov vwlp wavTor 
Toii Twv av0pc^wa;v yiyovs ffpa^yntrsrOcct, TFpoxyopsvopLeyos* 
Euseb. Csesariens. Demonst. Eyan. lib. i. c, S. p. 24, 25. 
Iflitet, Rob. Stepban. 1545. 
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sacrificer of animals more acceptable to God 
than the sacrificer of vegetable productions. As 
for the notion with which they devoted their pri- 
mitive animal sacrifices, it was precisely the same 
as that which afterward so eminently character- 
ised the Law of Moses. Their sacrifices were 
strictly piacular: and it was their duty, their 
duty evidently, because a divine commandment 
had made it their duty ; it was their duty to offer 
such sacrifices, until that better sacrifice, which 
aU other sacrifices of an expiatory nature typi- 
cally represented, should in the fulness of time 
come into the world. Whatever, in short, was 
done ideally tmder the Law in the matter of 
piacular sacrifice ; thus also, according to Euse- 
bius, did those ancient lovers of God under the 
Patriarchal Dispensation. For they had previ- 
ouly learned through the divme Spirit, that a 
really acceptable victim would hereafter be de- 
voted: and, in consequence of this revealed 
knowledge, they, being prophets, rightly ap- 
pointed animal victims to be types or symbols 
of that future efficacious and God-befitting victim, 
who, on behalf of the whole human race, should, 
make a full and sufficient and satisfactory atone- 
ment*. 


* The present sbgularly strong passage is noticed by Dr. 
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Such are the sentiments of Eusebius of Ce- 
sarea, relative to the origin and ideality of pri- 
mitive animal sacrifice. In his bare oimion, he 
may be very right, as I think ; or he may be 
very wrong, as Mr. Davison thinks : but such, 
at all events, is his opinion : and it will be re- 
collected, that I am now producing evidence, not 
to the truth of a tenet, but to its ecclesiastical 
antiquity. The rise of this tenet Mr. Davison 

Outram : but he is unwilling to allow, that in it Eusebius 
indicates any persuasion that patriarchal expiatory sacrifice 
was of divine institution. 

I regret the necessity of complaining, that this able 
writer has in no wise acted with perfect fairness. 

Of the entire passage, which is much longer than even 
as 7 have given it, he quotes only a few lines, omitting 
what I deem some of its very strongest points : and, with 
respect to what he has quoted, he makes an assertion, for 
which it may be doubted whether the words of Eusebius 
give him any sufitcient warrant. 

The assertion is, that The knmoledge of the divine con- 
trivance, in consequence of which animal victims were 
piacularly devoted by the early patriarchs^ xoas not common 
to all, hut was limited to those who were the best. See Outram. 
de Sacrif. lib, i. c. 1. § VI. p. 10, 11, 

This, so far as I can see', is a virtual acknowledgment, 
however cramped, that Emebius held the divine institution of 
primitive sacrifice. 

Accordingly, in another part of his work, Dr. Outram 
confesses, that, in the judgment of Eusebius, the sacrifices 
of Abel and Noah and Abraham were, in their nature, all 
piacular, and, in their import, all prophetically typical of 
the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. Outrain. de Sacrif. lib. 1. 
c. 22. §11. p.249^ 2^0, 
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ascribes to the age of modern Puritanism ; by 
which I understand him to mean^ chronolo- 
gically, the seventeenth century : yet, as a simple 
matter of fact, we find it advocated, in the fourth 
century, by three of the most eminent among 
both the Greek and the Latin Fathers. 

On the whole, I think we may gather, that, so 
far as the question was agitated in the primitive 
Church, the same diversity of opinion prevailed 
as that which still prevails in our own days. 
The witnesses, produced by Mr. Davison, main- 
tain the human institution of patriarchal sacrifice : 
the witnesses, produced by myself, maintain 
its divine institution : while a considerable body 
of the Fathers, whose writings I have been led 
to examine, preserve, at least so far as a direct 
expressioji of sentiment is concerned, a complete 
neutrality*. Under these circumstances, the 
authority of the Fathers must, I apprehend, be 
thrown out of the question : and the matter must 
be debated and settled upon its own intrinsic 


^ It will perhaps be recollected, that Epiphanius and 
Cyril of Alexandria employ language, which certainly 
seems to import that they held the divine institution of 
primitive sacrifice. I do not, however, directly adduce them 
in evidence, because I appear to gather their sentiments 
only in the way of induction. See above, sect. iv. chap, 8. 
§ 1 . 2 . 
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merits. Had any one of those ancient writers 
left us a direct argumentative treatise on the 
subject, it would certainly have been a deeply 
interesting production: but no such treatise has 
come within the narrow limits of my own eccle- 
siastical reading. I vwll not, indeed, take upon 
myself to deny the existence of such a treatise : 
for the very insignificant fact of my not having 
met with it is doubtless no proof of its non- 
existence. Yet I cannot refrain from suspecting, 
that no such treatise has descended to us : for, 
hud this been the case, it would, most probably, 
long ere now have been brought to light by the 
learning and the industry of a Lightfoot or an 
Outram, a Spencer or a Warburton, a Magee or 
a Kennicott. 

III. In taking leave of my exemplary and 
able opponent, I beg to apologise for any un- 
guarded expression which unwittingly may have 
hurt his feelings. For the simple statement 
either of /acts or of arguments, which may have a 
tendency to establish my own opinion and to sub- 
vert that which he has been led to adopt, he 
himself, I am assured, would not wish me to apo- 
logise. 

We have each aUke been influenced by an 
honest love of truth, the search after which has 
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been the business and the pleasure of my Hfe, 
and from the open avowal of which it is not my 
constitutional humour to shrink. That this dis- 
cussion will prove useful to the cause of sound 
religion, I am willing to hope and to believe. 
Mr. Davison himself has said : “ I do not press 
a peremptory decision against the divine origin 
“ of primitive sacrifice Mr. Davison him- 
self has remarked: “ The field of discussion is 
“ open to all ; and I know of no other way to 
“ the advancement of truth, than by first examin- 
ing the principles of our opinions, and then 
“ proposing them with their evidence f .” In 
such sentiments I fully concur ; and I will ven- 
ture to add, that I should despise myself, were I 
capable of dreading the investigation of ary sub- 
ject with any man, merely through a feeble- 
minded apprehension of its possible conse- 
quences.- Evil can never ultimately result from 
upright discussion. Of dishonest sophistry, evil 
mcy be the fruit : but Mr. Davison and myself 
are not sophists; Mr. Davison and myself be- 
long not to that reptile race, whose sole object 
is, by the creation of perplexity, to obtain the 
semblance of a worthless victory. If the divine 
institution of primitive sacrifice can be legitimately 

• Inquiry, p. ISS. f Ibid. p. 183. 
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maintained, let the tenet be adopted : if it cannot 
be legitimately maintained^ let the tenet be 
forthwith dismissed. Should I, at any future 
time, be compelled, by the force of solid and 
irresistible evidence, to relinquish my present 
opinion ; I shall feel it no disgrace to have been 
vanquished in controversy by such an antagonist 
as Mr. Davison. 
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